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Uy SPANISH CONCESSIONS 


Calleguas 
Canada de San Miguelito 


. Canada Larga o Verde 
. El Conejo 

. El Rincon 

. Guadalasca 

. Las Posas 

. Lands of Ex-Mission 


San Buenaventura 


. Ojai 


10. Rio de Santa Clara 
11. San Francisco 

12. San Miguel 

13. Santa Ana 

14. Santa Clara del Norte 
15. Santa Paula y Saticoy 
16. Sespe 

17. Simi 

18. ‘Temascal 

19. Tico Lot 


FOREWORD 


) Ventura COUNTY SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN AN ORPHAN OF SORTS—at least its 
inland areas. ‘To outsiders it was nothing more than sage brush, cactus, 

. rocks and mustard; where horse and cattle thieves, bandits and cut- 

h throats roamed at will; and the squatters—what a mangy lot they must 

~ have appeared to those refined people of Santa Barbara and Los Ange- 

ies. It was even said, at one time, that one could always tell a person who 

} lived east of Santa Paula by the cockleburs in his clothes and hair. H.H. 

Jackson put Camulos on the map, but the U.S. Census of 1860 stopped 

counting at Saticoy. Even today there are still examples of orphanhood. 

DA couple of years back, Sunset Magazine had the “nerve” to place the 

Sespe country in Santa Barbara County. Los Angeles and Santa Barbara 
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Certificate of brand and ear mark for José Tadeo Sanchez, 


dated 19 April 1856, VCMHA Collection 


INTRODUCTION 


INCE THE AGE OF THE PHARAOHS, MARKS AND BRANDS HAVE 

been used to show ownership. During the Middle Ages 

peasants marked all their movable property, which included fowl, 
1 timber, rugs, clothes, implements, the hides of animals, and the horns of 


» cattle. And not until the mid-nineteenth century was the practice of 
» branding slaves, fugitives and criminals abolished. In their infancy, New 
~ World cattle brands were large and ornate, often barely distinguishable, 


be almost non-descriptive, while others were quite markedly descriptive 


and nearly covering an animal’s body—not to mention the multitude of 


) other owners’ and sellers’ brands on the same animal. Generally, the 
carly brands of Ventura County seem to have been patterned after 


initials, but not necessarily those of the owners. Some brands appear to 


> 


but their names remain unknown. 


MIssION RANCHING— THE BEGINNING 


For a time, the California Missions, although denied legal rights of 
ownership, enjoyed temporary crown concession privileges to millions of 


acres of some of the richest lands in California.? The pastures of Mission 


San Fernando contained well over 350 square miles; the lands of San 
Buenaventura extended from the river Piru to the Rincon; and Mission 
Santa Barbara estimated its lands to be about 122,000 acres. Of the 
three, Mission San Buenaventura had by far the best lands and the most 
cattle. 


Founded in 1782, Mission San Buenaventura was the oldest of the 


three and had at the outset (1783) eighty-one head of cattle, and by 1814, 


~some thirty-one years later, 23,390 cattle.? By comparison, San Fernando 


“in 1819 had 12,800 cattle, while Santa Barbara’s largest herd of cattle was 
+ 5,200 (1809). 


There was no scientific cattle breeding in California. “Black cattle,” as 


| they were called, were the Mexican variety of range cattle—small, lean, 


| 
y ' 


 long-legged and sharp horned; they could eat anything that didn’t move.‘ 


They were as wild as deer, and as mean and ornery as the devil himself. 


They could come boiling out of the brush, and vaqueros, instead of 
herding, often found themselves being herded. 

As the mission herds increased and the Indians became more profi- 
cient at working them, cattle, horses, and sheep were moved out onto 
mission ranchos for better pasture and water. One such rancho was in 
the carton of the Sespé. Here neophytes, under a mayordomo, kept 
guard over the herds, protecting them against wild animals, and rounding 
them up for branding, counting and slaughtering. 

Later, livestock numbers far exceeded the needs of the mission 
fathers and Indians. The weekly slaughter of cattle and sheep provided 
the mission with the necessary meat, hides for corrals, reatas, clothing, 
bed “springs,” wool for blankets and clothes, and tallow for soap, candles | 
and cooking. But the overwhelming annual increase in livestock greatly 
exceeded these needs. 

Not until 1823 had the actual hide and tallow trade begun.’ An 
English firm by the name of McCulloch, Hartnell and Company negoti- 
ated and obtained contractual agreements to exchange mission hides and 
tallow for merchandise, and collection depots were arranged—Santa 
Barbara for Missions Santa Barbara and San Buenaventura, and San 
Pedro for Missions San Fernando and San Gabriel. From 1823 to 1834 
most hides and tallow were supplied by the missions. 
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MIssION RODEOS 


Before the end of 1827 all missions were required by law to brand their 
cattle and to present to the Governor an impression of their brand on a 
sheet of paper with a statement of the number of cattle they had.® They 
were also required to hold rodeos for the purpose of counting and 
branding these cattle. Within the jurisdiction of Santa Barbara (which 
included Ventura) rodeos were to be held during the months of March, 
April and May. 

All the labor of husbandry was done by the Indians. Under the tutor- 
ship of the padres, and through hard falls and kicks, it didn’t take the 
Indians long to master the art of horsemanship. There was an old saying 
that declared, “teaching an Indian to use the horse was like giving arms to 
a Moor—Dar armas al Moro—and sure enough, the California Indian 
became one of the best horsemen in the world.’An Indian vaquero was, 

..at the peak of his skill with a reata, when he could sit on his 
horse as it stood flat-footed, rope a bull as it passed on a dead 
run, pull up the slack in his loop and take two turns around the 
horn, and as the animal’s full weight hit the rope, Jet the turn 
slacken gradually and bring the bull to the ground without 
hurting either the bull or the horse. 

In other words a vaquero “...could lay a full grown bull on the ground 
as gently as a mother would lay her babe in the cradle.”? 

At first, cows and mares were driven into corrals and left without food 
or water for several days. When they became quite docile, Indians could 
take calves without risk, and tie and brand them. At the same time, the ear 
of each calf was clipped and the clips were attached to a pointed stick. 
Later these ear clips were tallied to record the number of calves branded. 

With all the bawling of calves, the milling around, and the clouds of 
dust and smoke, the Indians still had to seek out the mares and cows to 
cut the mares’ manes and tails and to trim the tails of cows. All this to 


make hair ropes, mattresses, pillows and saddles. 


MISSION MATANZAS 


In 1815 Fray José Sean reported that his Mission of San 
Buenaventura slaughtered at least forty-five, sometimes fifty to sixty head 
of cattle every week; and in late spring, when the cattle were fat, sixty 
head a week. The tallow was melted down and bartered for necessary 
goods. The neophytes were given plenty of fresh and dried meat, and the 
bulk of the matanza, or slaughter, was hauled away and burned. 

According to Fernando Librado, the matanza closest to the mission 
was held where the old Anacapa Hotel once stood (Main and Palm 
Streets), about three-quarters of a mile east of the mission. 


THE RANCHERO PERIOD 


Relatively few ranchos had been established in California prior to 
Mexican Independence (1821). Ventura County could count two: Simi 
and El Conejo. Actually these Spanish concessions were little more than 
grazing permits. When Mexico replaced Spain, California citizenry 
demanded the secularization of the missions. As a result mission lands, 


cattle and Indian labor were up for grabs. 


RODEOS 


Regulations governing cattle ranching were much the same for the 
rancheros as they had been for the Missions. In addition, rancheros were 
required to have at least 150 breeding cattle; they were to hold one 
general rodeo a year; they were to give their neighbors four days’ notice 
of the time and place of the round-up, and to have a field judge (juez de 
campo) present at each rodeo. 

Just as at the missions, ranchero rodeos were held for the purposes of 
branding, marking and counting unmarked cattle. Likewise, a ranchero 


could hold as many rodeos as he thought necessary. In some areas, 


1¢ 


particularly in the Sespe-Piru area, wild mustard grew to heights well over 
the head of a person on horseback, and specialized round-ups, called a 
“run through the mustard,” were held to flush out the cattle. 

There were three types of brands or marks: the range brand (ferro) 
on the hip; the ear mark (seria/) which was a slit, notch or hole cut in the 
ear; and the sale brand (venta) on the shoulder. 


MATANZAS 


Matanzas usually followed the round-ups. This was the slaughter of 
about four-fifths of a rodeo’s annual increase, and generally took place 
near a stream. 

The killing of cattle was done either by a vaquero (nugueadore) riding 
at full speed and sticking a knife in the back of an animal’s neck, or by 
two vaqueros roping a steer which was then killed on foot by the 
matanseras. As rapidly as the animals were killed, Indians (pe/azdores) 
followed on foot, skinning the hides off the carcasses. Then other 
Indians (fasayjeros) carefully cut away the manteca nearest the hide (a fine 
quality fat used for cooking and the making of superior candles); the 
sebo (a coarser interior fat, which when rendered down went to the 
Boston ships); and finally, fifty to one hundred pounds of meat to-be 
dried. 

Later, Indian women (they had no title) gathered up the fat in leather 
bags and hauled them away in carrefas to the ranch house, and there it 
was boiled down and poured into hide bags. In the meantime, the hides 
were stretched out, pegged and left to dry. 

Near towns, it was required that the remainder of a matanza be 
burned, but in outlying areas no attempt was made to burn the carcasses 
which remained where they had been killed. Imagine the smell, the 
hordes of crows and vultures and thousands of other creatures—grizzlies, 
mountain lions and coyotes—that descended upon the slaughter grounds 


and gorged themselves on the spoiling meat. 


‘THE RANCHEROS ‘THEMSELVES, [HEIR BRANDS AND MARKS 


There were nineteen grants given to individuals in Ventura County, 
totaling nearly a half million acres. Of these nineteen grants, two were 
held as grantee-clamants by women, and two other women (and their 
children) held grants as claimants. 

No record of registered brands could be found for four individuals or 
their associates who held title as grantees and one who claimed propri- 
etorship through sale. | 

In all probability these individuals may not have had enough cattle to 
brand, or if they did, they may not have registered their brands as 
required by law. 

In one case, that of the Spanish concession El Conejo, José Palonio 
abandoned his half, and the heirs of his partner, José Ignacio Rodriguez, 
did not complete their requirements. Consequently, the Conejo was 


registered to José de la Guerra in 1822. 


MariA JOAQUINA ALVARADO, grantee 
(1841)and claimant (1873) of Cariada Larga y Verde 
(6,659 acres), was born about 1780 in Loreto, Baja, 
California. She was the first of fifteen children born 
to Francisco Zavier Alvarado and Maria Ygnacia 
4+ MAR (ZA@ = Amador. He was sergeant of the 1790 Santa Bar- 
bara Company, and later sergeant in charge of the 
Pueblo of Los Angeles. Joaquina was the second wife of Lt. Gabriel 
Moraga (1767-1823), famed for his expeditions, of which there were 
forty-six, against the Valley Indians. She was awarded Canada Larga y 
Verde as compensation for unpaid back pay for her husband’s military 
service. She and her family lived on Canada Larga during the summer 
months and spent the winters in her Santa Barbara home, on State Street 
between De la Guerra and Ortega Streets. In 1859 Joaquina deeded her 
rancho over to a daughter, Francisca; to a son, José Gabriel; and to three 
of her grandchildren. Later (1864) her son, José Gabriel, became the 
sole owner of Canada Larga. She had died on the fifteenth of May 1867 
in Ventura; the grant was finally patented in her name 26 March 1873. 
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José ‘TEODORO ARELLANES, grantee (1835) and claimant (1872) of 
E] Rincon y Matilija (4,460 acres)'°was a native of Mission Santa Clara 
and the son of Manuel Raminez Arellanes and Maria Aguedo Lopez. 
He was married twice. His first wife was Maria Cerila Ruiz and his 
second Josefa Rodriguez. He had been a soldier of the Santa Barbara 
Company and was still living in Santa Barbara in 1850. William Heath 
Davis!! knew Arellanes and wrote that he was a thorough ranchero, 
“ 81x feet in height, very straight, weighing 220 pounds; was genial and 
polite; and had a numerous family.” Among the 
rancheros around Santa Maria he was considered a 
chief “...by reason of his good judgment and knowledge 


of matters pertaining to ranchos.”!” 


JOSE DE ARNAZ was neither grantee nor claimant, 
7 MAR IQHS but he declared proprietorship of San Buenaventura 

Mission through an “Instrument of Sale,” dated 8 June 
1846, Monterey.'!’The Bill of Sale makes no mention of the amount of 
land sold. It simply states, “the Mission of San Buenaventura.” Nor is 
there mention in Arnaz’s Memories of the amount of land. He was, he 
said, “...proprietor of the mission by the purchase I had made of Gover- 
nor Pico....” Governor Pio Pico admitted to the sale of only the mission 


proper. 


The Instrument of Sale “remembered” that Arnaz performed consid- 
erable services to the government and added that, “...this government 1s 
justly indebted to him for both payment of what he has at various times 
furnished the government, and of what has just been received, in all 
$12,000.”!4Arnaz sold his “proprietorship” four years later. 


Jost CRISOGONO DOLORES AYALA AND 
COSME VANEGAS were grantees (1837) of Santa 
Ana (12,522 acres). 


José CrRISOGONO DOLORES AYALA was born on 24 
6 APE IS@40 3 November 1793 and baptized at Mission Santa 


11 


Barbara a day later. He was the son of José Calixto Ayala and Juana 
Maria Vitala Féliz. He was appointed encargado (commissioner) of San 
Buenaventura Mission in July 1841, and in September of that year 
became mayordomo and served until 1844. He was married twice: first 
to Maria Barbara de Los Angeles Vanegas and second to Maria 
Francisca de las Moraga, the daughter of Gabriel Moraga and Maria 
Joaquina Alvarado. He had twelve children, died in December 1866, 


and was buried at Mission San Buenaventura. 


Cosme Damien Vanegas was born in Sinaloa, 
Mexico about 1780. His parents, José Vanegas 
and Maria Bonifacia Maxima Augilar and 
| MAY 162. family were among the first nine settlers of Los 
Angeles. José had been a soldier and was the 
first Alcalde (1788) of that city, and again 
Le Alcalde in 1796. 


Cosme retired as a soldier in 1832. He married Maria Bernardina 
Alvarez and they had six children. One of their daughters, Maria Bar- 
bara, married José Ayala, Cosme’s partner. Cosme died in 1850 and was 


buried at Mission San Buenaventura. 


José Ayala, along with ten of his children and two members of the 
Vanegas family, were claimants (1870). 


Carlos Antonio de Jestis Carrillo, grantee 
(1833) of Sespe o San Cayetano (8,881 acres), born in 
Santa Barbara in 1783, was the oldest son of José 
Raimundo Carrillo and Tomasa Ignacia Lugo. He 
was a soldier, legislator, ranchero, administrator, 
California representative to the Mexican National 
Congress, and for a brief but stormy time, Governor 
No VATE of California. Carlos and his wife, Maria Josefa 
Castro, had ten children. Five of their surviving daughters married Anglo 


Americans. 
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José GERTURDIS CARMELO CARRILLO, 

grantee (1834) of Las Posas (26,623 acres), was 

the oldest son of Carlos Antonio Carrillo and 

master of his father’s thirty-three ton coaster 

schooner, Santa Barbara, in 1834. Later, he was a 
Aye AS Hs captain in the auxiliary cavalry unit, Santa Barbara 

TATHERLS Company. He was married twice. His first wife 

was Maria Catarina Ortega and his second, 
Dolores Dominguez. He had seven children by his first wife and six 
children by his second wife. He died on the first of August 1871. 


MANUEL JIMENO CASARINO, grantee 
(1843) of Santa Paula y Saticoy (17,773 acres), 
was the son of José M. Jimeno Casarino and 
Gregoria Sanchez (all three were natives of 
Mexico), and the brother of Fathers Antonio 
Jimeno C., O.F.M., of Mission Santa Barbara 
and José Joaquin Jimeno C., O.F.M., of Mission 
Santa Inés. Manuel came to California in 1828. He served as Secretary 


of State under Juan Bautista Alvarado. He was also a senior member of 


the California Assembly and on several occasions Acting Governor Pro- 
tem. He married Angustias de la Guerra, daughter of José Antonio de la 
Guerra y Noriega and Maria Antonia Carrillo. Angustias claimed that 
her husband sold Santa Paula y Saticoy without her consent in 1852. 
Early in 1853 Manuel went to Mexico and died there in December 1853. 
After his death Angustias married James L. Ord, surgeon, Company F., 
ord U.S. Artillery. By Manuel she had eleven children; only two or three 
survived. By James she had one daughter, Rebecca Ruth Jimeno Ord 
(later Mrs. Pershine).!° 
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JOSE VALENTIN COTA was born in Santa Barbara. He was corporal 
of the guard at Mission Santa Inés, and had a Purisima Indian flogged on 
21 February 1824 which started the Chumash revolt. As Captain of 
Militia (1836-39) he supported Governor Juan Bautista Alvarado in the 
latter’s bid for Governor of the “new” state of California which was 
declared on 7 November 1836. Later he was in charge of the Santa Inés 
Mission and he resigned his rank to become sub-prefect of Santa 
Barbara in 1846. He married Maria de la Luz Gonzales. In 1867 he 
registered as being seventy-three years of age and a farmer. José and 
seven associates were grantees (1837) and claimants (1872) of El Rio de 
Santa Clara o La Colonia (44,883 acres). 


RAMON DE LA CUESTA, co-claimant (1871) of 

Temescal (13,339 acres), was born in 1826, in 

Santander, Spain, and married Maria Micaela, 

daughter of Francisco Antanasio Cota and Maria 

de Jesus Olivera, in Los Angeles in 1852. Although 
2DAFR Sp he did not graduate from medical school, he did, 

however, serve as an intern. Although he consid- 
ered himself a ranchero (Santa Ynéz-Lompoc area), he did at times aid 
sick neighbors and was particularly good with children. Ram6n and 
Micaela sold their half of Temescal to Ramén’s partner and co-claimant, 
Francisco Gonzales Camino, on the 11th of February 18.57 in Santa 
Barbara. ‘Title was confirmed nine days later and Ygnacio del Valle 
bought the grant from Gonzales for $4,000 in gold coin on 7 March 
1857. The patent was issued to Ramon fourteen years later, who in turn 
delivered it to del Valle. 
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JOHN P. DAVIDSON AND ASSOCIATES"® 

YS > were co-claimants (1872) of Santa Paula y Saticoy 
Sete = (17,773 acres). The only reference to these 

gentlemen is found in a grant plat map, dated 
December 1860, made for J.P. Davidson. A year later, on 17 February 
1862, the More brothers (T. Wallace, Alexander, George and Henry) 
sold the grant to George G. Briggs. It is suspected that Davidson et al. 
were nothing more than agents for the More brothers. 


José ANTONIO JULIAN DE LA GUERRA Y 
NORIEGA, one of the largest landholders in 
California, was born on the 6th of March 1779, in 
Novales, Spain.!” His parents, Juan José de la 
ANN \S22 = = Guerra and Maria Teresa de Noriega, were both 
, “> from distinguished old Spanish families. 


In 1792 he was sent to Mexico City to join his 
uncle, Pedro Noriega, in commercial business. 
Five years later(1797) at the age of eighteen he 
Z. joined the army as a cadet and at 22 left Mexico 
22JAN 1940 _for California in 1801. He married Maria Antonia 
Pcie stha Carrillo, only daughter of José Raimundo 
ak ‘ Carrillo, in 1804. He was promoted to Captain in 
1818 and later appointed Comandante of Santa 


Barbara. 


José FRANCISCO DE GRACIA LOPEZ, co-grantee (1843) of 
Temescal (13,339 acres), was born on 9 March 1802, in Los Angeles, to 
Juan Francisco Lépez and Maria Dolores Salgodo. He married Maria 
Antonia Féliz in September 1882, in Santa Barbara, and had one known 
son, Francisco Ramon. Lépez was a corporal in the Santa Barbara 
Company (1832), and an uncle of Jacoba Féliz Lépez del Valle. 
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While mayordomo of Rancho San Francisco, 
Lopez discovered gold in Placerita Canyon. He is 
also credited with finding gold in San Feliciano 
Canyon. 


FSULY [DE 


Sometime between 1843, when Temescal was 
granted to José and his 

partner, José Arellanes, and 1857, when Francisco 

Gonzales Camino sold the grant to Ygnacio del 

Valle, José and partner sold the grant to Ramon de 


la Cuesta et al. he Nov |G5} 


‘THOMAS WALLACE MOoOkE, claimant 
(1872) of Sespe o San Cayetano (8,881 acres), 
was born 18 April 1826 on a farm near 
i SUNE |BeS Akron, Ohio, to Scotch-Irish parents, Peter 
Alexander More and Martha Wallace Boggs. 
Pe sweeties. He came to California with his younger 
Za JUNE | te 4 brother, Alexander, in 1849. Later, with 


the business of buying cattle in Southern California, driving them north 


brothers Henry and Alexander, he went into 


to sell. From this endeavor the brothers were able to buy most of the 
Santa Clara Valley, from Camulos to the sea, as well as Santa Rosa 
Island and Rancho Lompoc. 


After the death of Josefa Carrillo, widow of Carlos, the Santa Barbara 
probate court ordered the sale of Sespe at public auction. ‘Thomas, 
Henry and Alexander were the successful bidders for the undivided 
13/14th of Rancho Sespe for $17,500. One year later they bought the 
remaining 1/14th for $1,000. Eventually T. Wallace became sole owner 
of Sespe. He married Susana, daughter of Daniel Hill and Rafaela 
Ortega, on 1 June 1853, and by her had four children who would inherit 
the ranch, only to quarrel and divide Sespe among themselves—and sell. 
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What would become the Spalding portion of 
Rancho Sespe was sold to Morton B. Hull in 
1889. On 24 March 1877, T. Wallace More 

was shot and killed by squatters on the ranch. 


RAYMUNDO OLIVAS and FELIPE 
LORENZANA were grantees (1844) and 
claimants (1873) to San Miguel o Los 
Cerritos (4,694 acres). Olivas was born on 13 
March 1801, in Los Angeles; he married 
Teodora Lépez in 1882, in Santa Barbara. 
They were the parents of a very large family. 
He died on 24 February 1879. 


Lorenzana, apparently a foundling from the 
orphanage of Archbishop Lorenzana of 
Mexico, was born in Mexico City and came to 
California with his older brother, Jacinto, José 
de la Guerra y Noriega and some priests in 
1801. He was ten when he arrived in Califor- 
nia. At the age of twenty he entered military 
service and was stationed as a soldier at Santa 


Barbara. Felipe and his wife, Natividad Ruiz, had four children. In 1865 
he sold his half-interest in San Miguel to Dixie Thompson. 


FELIPE SANTIAGO DE LA CRUZ PICO and LUIS PENA, held 
(1795) but were not granted San José de Gracia de Simi (113,009 acres). 
Pico, as a recruit, his wife, Maria Jacinta de la Bastida (a mulatto) and 
their children came to California with Anza’s second expedition (1775). 
He was a soldier in the San Diego Company between 1782 and 1783. 
The family was among settlers who arrived in Los Angeles in 1786. 
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Felipe and Maria had seven children. She died 
in 1796, and he in 1815. Nothing is known of 


Pena, except that he seems to have been a 


soldier who came to California about the same 
time as Pico and family. Pico’s sons were 
grantees (1821) of Simi. All were born in 
Sonora, Mexico and came to California with 


1A, MAY \Q2Z5 their parents on Anza’s 1775 expedition. 

Jost MIGUEL retired as a soldier of the 
Santa Barbara Company in 1810. He was mayordomo of Mission San 
Buenaventura in 1815. He and his wife, Maria Casilda de la Cruz 
Sinova, had fifteen children. At the time of her death at seventy-four in 
1860 she had 116 grandchildren and 97 great-grandchildren. 


FRANCISCO JAVIER was a soldier of the Santa Barbara Company 
from 1786 to 1806. He was about six years of age when he came to 
California. He never married. 


JOSE PATRICIO seems to have been only a ranchero. He was the 
youngest (about five when he arrived in California) of the three sons. He 
married Maria Betriz Cota and died in 1823. 


MANUEL ANTONIO RODRIGUEZ DE 
POLI, claimant (1874) of Ex-Mission San 
Buenaventura lands (48,823), was born in 
Spain and came to California in 1849. Manuel 
GJULY IBA so married Encarnacion Ynéz Sanchez. There 
were no children by this union. He was the 


f= SS first practicing physician in Ventura, traveling 


as far as San Luis Obispo and Los Angeles. 


While on a horse drive north through the San Joaquin Valley, Manuel 
was killed (29 August 1856) when his horse reared and the saddle horn 
struck him in the stomach when the two hit the ground. : 
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The ranch was sold at auction for delinquent taxes in February 1856. But 
a few days before Manuel was killed, his attorney, Charles Enoch Huse, 
was able to redeem the property for $213.55. 


Jose RAMON RODRIGUEZ, grantee (1846) of 
Canada de San Miguelito (or Canada del Diablo 
or San Miguelito, 8,877 acres), was called “Deer” 
(venado). He was killed when the posse he was 
with apprehended a gang of murderers'®and 

2. AUG (Ge thieves who had murdered and robbed the Will- 
iam Reed family household'’at the San Miguel 

‘ Mission. Hard pressed at Ortega Hill (west of 

Summerland), the gang retreated into the surf. José 
made a mad dash for them and was killed. One of 
the gang was killed, another drowned and the rest 


1) KY OV 12/ surrendered.”’This happened on the 11th of 
December 1848. José was buried two days later. 


His widow, JUANA ‘T'ICO DE RODRIGUEZ, 
and sons JOSE DE JESUS, JOSE YGNACIO 
ANDRES and JUAN ANTONIO became claim- 
ants (1872). Except for a few hundred acres, the 

| 6MARIGT2 ranch was sold to Greene B. Taylor in 1872. 


Jost IGNAcIo RODRIGUEZ and JOSE POLANCO were grantees 
(1801) of Conejo o Senora de Altagracia (eleven leagues, approximately 
48,672 acres). 


José Ignacio was born in 1760 in Metape, Sonora. As a soldier, he first 
appeared in California records between 1780 and 1790. He married 
Juana Paula Parra, and by her had fifteen children. 


José Polanco apparently came to California as a soldier at the same time 
as José Ignacio. In 1816 he was still farming his share of the grant, but by 


1822 he had abandoned it. 
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José Ignacios’s children and heirs did not fulfill their requirements (they 
failed to reconfirm their grant), and lost their claim which was regranted 
to José de la Guerra y Noriega in 1822. 


JOsE PEDRO RUIZ, grantee (1837) of 
Calleguas (9,998 acres), was a native of Spain 
who came to California with the Portold-Serra 
expedition of 1769 at the age of twelve, and for 
his services was granted Calleguas. He died in 


AP. \PHO 1849. 


GABRIEL RUIZ, his son, became heir and 
claimant (1866). He was born 16 June 1812 and 
ae married Rafaela, daughter of Valentin Cota and 
wines Maria de la Luz Gonzales in 1859. They had 
SME. Dae fourteen children. Gabriel sold Calleguas to 
Juan Camarillo, Sr., selling the last tract for 
$3,000 in gold in January 1876. Gabriel still owned land in Santa Bar- 
bara and Ventura counties and continued to farm and raise cattle. 


JUAN Maria SANCHEZ, grantee (1837) and 

claimant (1869) of Santa Clara del Norte 

(13,989 acres), was born in September 1791, 

Santa Barbara to José Tadeo Sanchez and 

Maria Petra Montiel. He married Maria Inés 
D+ MAZ exe Guevara on the 27th of October 1811, in Santa 

Barbara, and by her had eleven children. One 
of their daughters, Francesca, married Angel Escandon; another, 
Encarnacion, married M.A.R. de Poli; and a great-granddaughter 
married Adolfo Camarillo. One of their sons, José Tadeo, registered his 
brand (19 April 1856, see page 4) one year before his father did. It is 
quite possible that young Sanchez was running cattle on his father’s 
land.”! 
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FERNANDO ‘TICO, grantee (1837 & 1837) 
and claimant (1870 & 1866) of Ojai (17,717 
acres) and the Tico lot (29 acres near the 
intersection of what became Main Street and 
Ventura Avenue), was a native of 'Tepic, 


2OMAR Ese Mexico, and the son of Sergeant Joaquin ‘Ticé 


and Juana Maria Carrera. He married Maria 
Le Lépez on 7 January 1821 in Santa Barbara. 
: > He settled in Santa Barbara for a time, becom- 
ing Alcalde before 1829 and Justice of the 
Peace (Juez de Paz) in 1841. He moved to San Buenaventura where he 


was Constable (18.52) and Supervisor (1854). His family’s adobe was 
situated on the corner of Main and Ventura streets. 


ANTONIO SEFERINO DEL VALLE, grantee 
(1839) of San Francisco (48,612 acres), came to 
California from Compostela, Mexico, as a lieuten- 
ant in the San Blas Company (1819). In 1822 he 
146 OCT aes was commander of the Monterey Infantry Com- 
pany. He was commissioned to secularize Mission 
San Fernando in 1834, and the next year became 
mayordomo of that mission, a position he held 
until 1837. He was married twice. By his first wife, 
Maria de la Pena (1790-1808), he had two chil- 
JUN (2%! dren, both born in Mexico. Maria died in child- 
Cree birth; the infant, Ygnacio, survived. Antonio died 
in 1841 leaving the grant to his second wife, 
JACOBA FELIZ LOPEZ DE DEL VALLE (1824-1896) 


and his children. They in turn became claimants 
CY (1875). Jacoba was the daughter of José ‘Tomas © 
Féliz, soldier of the San Diego Company, and 
Patan oe Maria Josefa de Jess Lopez. After Antonio’s 
death, Jacoba married José Antonio Salazar, 


gm iS ISS) ranch foreman and estate executor. 
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YSABEL Maria YORBA, grantee (1836) 
and claimant (1873) of Guadalasca (30,594 
acres), was born 19 November 1787, San 
Diego. She was the daughter of Antonio Yorba 
and Maria Josefa Grijalva. Her father was one 
16 FEB 69 of Fages’ original Catalan Volunteers of 1769.22 
7, | 85 On the 26th of May 1895, she married José 
> Joaquin Maitorena. He had come to California 
as a cadet of the Santa Barbara Company. 
Maitorena made ensign (a/fre2 in 1806. In 
July 1816 he was reported as being a heavy drinker and mistreating his 
wife. ‘Three days later he was arrested for his “vicious and scandalous” 
behavior. During the Chumash revolt of 1824, he was involved in the 
total destruction and looting of Chumash villages. In 1827 he made 
lieutenant, and was elected to the Mexican Congress in 1828. He died in 
Tepic, Mexico, late in 1830 of “apoplexy caused by his dissipation.” 


Pi 


Ysabel and José built a house just east of the Santa Barbara City Hall, 
facing De La Guerra Plaza. It was finished in 1826 and became known as 
the Yorba-Abadie Adobe (later the Harmer Studios). There were no 
surviving children from this union.” Years after José’s death, Ysabel, 
who preferred to use her maiden name, adopted Isabel Lugo and her 
children.” Later Ysabel adopted two more children: Josefina Bonilla 
(who later married a Parker) and Isabel “Jennie” Dominguez. 


Although she could not write, there is reason to believe that Ysabel was a 
pretty shrewd business woman. Time and again, contracts, agreements 
and resolutions were duly recorded in the Santa Barbara County Hall of 
Records. She sold Guadalasca on the 22nd of November 1871 to the 
Dickerson brothers et al. for $28,000 in gold coin, U.S.A. 


Ysabel died on the 20th of December 1871 in Santa Barbara at the age 
of eighty-four, leaving her estate to four adopted daughters: Refugia Lugo 
de Abadie, Nicolasa Lugo, Josefina Bonillo and Isabel Dominguez. She 
bequeathed her residence, the adobe on De La Guerra Plaza, to Refugia 
and Isabel. The rest of her estate (in excess of $25,000) was to be divided 
among her four heirs: a third to Refugia and two-thirds divided equally 
between Nicolasa, Isabel and Josefina. 
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The Aftermath 


For more than a quarter of a century, rancheros lived in luxury. Most 
lived in Santa Barbara and only ventured to their ranches during the time 
of rodeos. Hides and tallow, and later beef, were the source of their 
wealth. Then came the devastating drought years of 1855-56 to 1858-59 
which signaled the beginning of the end of cattle ranching in Ventura 
County. In 1860 there were still 29,373 cattle and almost half as many 
sheep (12,550) in the county. The final blow was the catastrophic 
drought of 1862-63 to 1863-64. Two-thirds of the cattle, horses and 
sheep in the county died. Coupled with the decline in beef prices, cattle 
ranching ceased to be a major industry, thus marking the end of an era. 


Brand Books 


Los Angeles County. Brands and Counterbrands”’: vol. 1, 23 March 
1835-28 March 1852; vol. 2, 27 June 1851-22 December 18.54; vol. 3, 
A January 1858-10 February 1917; vol. 4, 14 February 1917-1 July 
1935. 

Municipal De Santa Barbara. Jngresos al Fondo Municipal Books 1 & 
2, October 1834-December 1851; Book 3, March 1852-November 
1917 (also August 1935).”° 

Provincial State Papers (miscellaneous). Registro de Sitios, Ferras y 
Senales que poseen los havitantes del terrtorio de la N. California, 
1828-1834." 

Santa Barbara County. Record of Brands and Ear Marks: Book A, 6 
June 1863-January 1874; Book C, September 1917-May 1923.” 

State of California Cattle Protection Board. Cattle Brands and Licensed 
Slaughterers, 1918. This was the first brand book published by the 
State of California. By 1918, brands were no longer registered at 


county seats, but by the State. 
Ventura County. Marks and Brands 1873-1935. Books. 1 & 2.” 


AB SA BARBARA 
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Appendix A: Early Spanish/Mexican Land Terms 


The Spaniards and Mexicans understood the need for water, a fact 
that most Anglo pioneers did not comprehend until drought or repeti- 
tious droughts occurred. 

Spanish (and later Mexican) laws did not assume that water was 
granted with the land. Their laws made specific grants for both arid land 
and watered land: 

Agostadero: lands suitable for grazing only. 


Caballeria : plow land (or cropland) which included water 
rights (saca de agua) for irrigation; 105.75 
acres. Originally a unit of land granted to a 
mounted soldier (caballeria) in return for 
military services rendered to the crown. 


Estancia : term for a Spanish stock ranch that seems to 
have originated in the New World. It referred 
to anything from 1,000 to 500,000 or more 
hectares of open range land devoted to cattle. 


Estanzuela : from 10 to 1,000 hectares devoted to cattle.®° 


Fanega de tierra: an acre of land which could be sown with 
a fanega of grain.” 


Hacienda : a term used mostly in Mexico. It was 
generally 5,000 X 25,000 varas (21,681.97 


acres) devoted to cattle. 


Hacienda de Labor: a grant of land which was either 
non-arable or uncultivated land given 
over to grazing small flocks of sheep 


or goats. 


Aluerta : sufficient land to grow wheat, maize and 
vegetables (a vegetable plot and fruit 
orchard) for the ranch family and their 


vaqueros. 
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Appendix A: Early Spanish/Mexican Land ‘Terms 


Labor: a small farm. In Mexico about 174 acres, in 
Texas 144.14 acres (1000 varas square). 


Porciones : special lands along the Rio Grande River, 
Texas. They were very long strips of land 


with a narrow water frontage. 


Rancho: in California, Mexico and the Southwest, a 
large parcel of land to raise cattle. In Argentina 
it is a hut or shanty with a little parcel of land 
around it. The English term “ranch” meant 


anything larger than ten acres devoted to one 


crop. 
Riego : arable land with a permanent source of water. 
Sitio : a stock ranch. 


Sitio de estancia para ganador mayor : (cattle, horses and 
mules) = one square block of land 5000 varas 
(or 2.6 miles) on a side = 4335 acres (6.75 
U.S. sections or 6.75 square miles). It was to 
conform to a perfect square = straight 


boundaries oriented toward cardinal directions. 


Sitio de estancia para ganador menor : (sheep and goats) 
= 3333 varas (1.7 miles) on a side = 1,920 
acres, or about 2.96 U.S. sections. 


(The two terms above were first used in the land ordinances 
of 1536 issued by Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza of Mexico). 


Suerte de tierra: 27 acres, usually a garden plot. 
Temporal : Arable land dependent on rain fall. 


These were the terms most often used under Spanish/Mexican law. 


There were many more terms commonly used by landowners. 
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Appendix B: Land Measures in Provincial California 


The Mexican Law of Colonization of 1824 was the basic instrument 
establishing California land titles. The Regulation of 1828 provided the 
method of disposing of public lands and limiting the size of grants: 

No one person shall be allowed to obtain the ownership of 
more than one square league of irrigable Jand, four leagues 
of land dependent upon the seasons, and six for the purpose 
of rearing cattle. 
The vara was the unit of measurement for all lands and destined to be 


the most confused and varied of all land measurements. At an unknown 
date, the original vara was cut in the outer wall of the Cathedral of 
Burgos, Spain. It was called the “Vara de Burgos” or “Vara de Castilla.” 
Later the Burgos vara was copied onto a metal plate, and in the 18th 
Century a metal vara was sent to Mexico. 

The length of the “Vara de Burgos” was placed at 32.90957" or 
32.99206". In time, the vara, which was used throughout the Hispanic 
world, varied in length from 31.496" (Colombia) to 48.28" (Portugal). 

To the ordinary workman, one vara was equal to 48 dedos (fin- 
gers)=36 pulgados (thumbs)=4 pal/mas (palms)=8 pies (feet, side-by-side). 

The California vara varied in length—along with local variations: 

Spanish/Mexican Period, slightly under 33" 
Transition Period (late 1840s-1855), 33" 


The American Period (June 1855 to present), 33.372" 
To date, there is no statute in California establishing the length of a vara. 


The /egua (league) seemed to have been the distance covered in an 
hour’s travel, but travelers seldom made the same distance in the same 
amount of time. 

Jesuit missionaries frequently measured distance by the 
number of hours traveled. The speed of travel, either by mule or 
horse, was about one legua per hour (3 miles per hour) 

When Mexico converted to the metric system (Law of 15 May 1857), 
the /egua was established at 4.19 kilometers (2.603 miles). In California 
the /egua was 2.633 miles (1849). 
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Appendix B: Land Measures in Provincial California 


The Jegua cuadrada (square league) or sitio de ganado mayor (cattle 
farm) was the unit of measurement for all Alta California ranchos as 
determined by the Mexican Law of 1824 and the Regulations of 1828. 
This unit varied with the length of the vara: 

Leagua, square: (based on 32.99206" vara) = 4,338.19 acres 


(based on 33" vara) = 4,340.28 acres 
(based on 33.372" vara) = 4,438.68 acres 


The 33" vara was used in Provincial California, while the largest vara 
(33.372") was used in patenting land grants after 1855. 


The cordel, usually waxed hemp, hair or sometimes rawhide, was 
used to survey grants. It measured “exactly” 50 varas (137.5’) long and 
because it had a tendency to stretch, was supposed to be checked every 
5( times it was used. One end of the cordel was held in place by a 
vaquero while a second vaquero rode out the length of the rope. When 
he had reached the end, his partner then took his end and dragged the 
corde! to the next length. This procedure was repeated until the “survey” 
was completed. 

Wide streams, swamps and precipitous areas were not measured, but 
were instead estimated and agreed upon by all parties concerned. 


Other Land Terms in Provincial California 


Almud : 0.58 of an acre for maize 


0.15 of an acre for wheat 


Fanega : 7 acres for maize 
1.75 acres for wheat® 

Milla : 1/8rd of a Jegua or 0.87 of a mile. One square 
milla = 1666 2/3 varas 

Pulgada : depended on the length of a vara: 1/33 of a 


vara or 0.9166 of an inch (the 33" vara), 
(0.927 of an inch (the 33.372" vara) 
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Appendix C: The Question of the Sespe Grant 


Of the 553 California land grant claims approved by the U.S. Land 
Claim Commission,*only one—the Sespe Grant—was divided into two 
parts. 

A look at Carrillo’s diserio should have been evidence enough to 
prove to the U.S. Commissioners that there were indeed six square 
leagues rather than the two patented to More. The legal hassle between 
the commissioners’ two square leagues (which is questionable) and 
More’s claim to six square leagues left More no alternative but to take 
the best land available. Eliminating the river bottoms, the grant survey of 
1868 probably followed the high water mark of the Great Flood of 1862. 
The mountains to the north and south were also eliminated as undesir- 
able. 

The real problem was the expediente which the commissioners took 
as gospel. This document was a Mexican government questionnaire 
which asked: was the land within the legal limits set forth by the law of 
1824; was the land irrigable, dependent on the seasons or pasture lands; 
did it conflict with other properties; was the petitioner a Mexican citizen; 
did the petitioner have other lands granted to him; and were there any 
other pertinent matters to discuss. 


Opposite Page: This map or disesio is part of the “Expediente Sobre a 
Parase Nombrado Sespé Solicitado P* Su Ocupacion y Veneficio P* D. 
Carlos Ant® Carrillo (Jurisdiccién de S$" Barbara, #16, Afio de 1829).” 

The entire sixteen-page expediente, including this diserio, is a tracing 
made and certified as a true copy of the original document by the office 
of the Surveyor General of the United States for California. 

The original disetio from which this reproduction is taken is a beauti- 
fully hand-colored tracing measuring approximately 8 x 15 inches. 

This document is part of the T. Wallace More files given to the Santa 
Barbara Historical Society Library by Jane Law Latimer, daughter of 
Mattie More (Storke) Law and grand-daughter of T. Wallace More, on 
the second of June 1966. 
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Notes 


Abbreviations 
CHSQ California Historical Society Quarterly 
CSB County of Santa Barbara 
SBHS Santa Barbara Historical Society 
SBMAL Santa Barbara Mission Archive-Library 
SCHSQ Southern California Historical Society Quarterly 
VCMHA Ventura County Museum of History & Art 
VCHSQ Ventura County Historical Society Quarterly 
VCSFP Ventura County Star-Free Press 


‘Can the citizens of Piru ever forgive an honored member of E. Clampus 
Vitus of Santa Barbara for placing Camulos in Santa Paula? 


“Originally these concessions were to provide land for the needs of the 
mission and its Indian neophytes. The missionaries ‘ duty was to prepare 
the Indians, as Christians, to take possession of the land as individuals. 
Once this was accomplished, the missions were to be secularized. 


*Father Serra, in a letter written before 1782, stated that there were 
waiting at Mission San Gabriel thirty-eight head of cattle (the original 
eighteen had increased to thirty-eight); four hogs had increased to twenty- 
one; a saddle mule and two broken horses. These were to be delivered 
to San Buenaventura Mission. 


“Father Joseph Och describes the cattle as black or dark brown with 
black patches. Some were varicolored with “...sky blue patches with white 
spots.” (Missionary in Sonora, 141.) Near at hand were the chinampos, a 
rugged, feral or semi-feral cattle of Baja, California, who browsed, rather 
than grazed, on mesquite, brush and cactus, and could survive two or 
three days without water. These were the parent stock of Alta California 
cattle. “Black cattle” may also refer to those cattle to be slaughtered. 


"Of secondary interest was dried beef, beef in brine, aguardiente, horn, 
horse hair, manteca (suet), soap and wheat. As agreed, hides were one 
peso each and tallow two pesos an arroba (twenty-five pounds). 


°Mission brands were well known. Interestingly, though, only fourteen of 
the twenty-one missions registered their brands with the government, or so 
it seems. Among those who did not were San Buenaventura, Santa Bar- 
bara, Santa Inés, La Purisima, San Luis Obispo, Santa Cruz and 
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Notes 


Santa Clara. I asked Father Virgil Biasiol, director of SBMAL, if there 
was any record of registration for the brands of Missions Santa Barbara 
and San Buenaventura. As far as he knew, there was no such document 
in the archive. 


In 1780 Governor Pedro Fages objected to the use of horses by the 
neophytes, claiming that they might become skilled warriors. The Padres 
admitted the danger, but added they had no one else to work cattle and 
horses. In 1818, Governor Pablo Vincente de Sola issued orders stating 
that only a certain number of neophytes be allowed to ride. 


8Amold Rojas, These Were the Vaqueros (Shafter, Calif.: Arnold R. 
Rojas, 1974), 155. 


Rojas, California Vaquero (Fresno: Academy Library Guild, 1953), 30. 


10Arellanes, with Diego Olivera, was also grantee and claimant of 
Guadalupe (43,682 acres) in San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara 
Counties. 


William Heath Davis (1822-1909), born in Hawaii, was the son of a 
Boston shipmaster and a Polynesian mother. He was taken on trading 
expeditions to California in his youth. On his third trip in 1838 he 
remained to enter the employ of his uncle, Nathan Spear, and became a 
wealthy merchant and shipowner. He collected reminiscent articles into 
a valuable source book, Sixty Years in California (1889), later enlarged to 
Seventy-Five Years in California (1929). Editor’s note. 


Davis, Seventy-Five Years in California (San Francisco: J. Howell, 


1929), 94. 


13War with Mexico was declared on 13 May 1846, and a month after the 
Bill of Sale was made Frémont marched into Monterey. 


'4Probably Mexican or Spanish monetary units. California, like the rest 
of Mexican America, had a chronic scarcity of money. There were no 
coins made in California during either the Spanish or Mexican period. 
Before the first California U.S. Federal coinage (San Francisco, 1854), 
private companies, beginning in 1849, made coins or “slugs” (as they 
were called) all in gold. Being a shopkeeper, Arnaz undoubtedly had the 


monetary means. 
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Notes 
She was always known as Rebecca Ord Pershine. In fact, she had a 


brand in her name only. Her mother, Angustias, lived with her until 
Angustias died. 


"James Blair, Stephen M. Tebbetts, Joseph B. Crockett and Edward D. 
Baker. 


7San José de Gracia de Simi, 113, 000 acres (patented 1865); Las Posas, 
26,633 acres (patented 1881); Conejo o Senora de Altagracia, 48, 672 
acres (granted 1822, patented 1873); San Julian, 48,222 acres (granted 
1837, patented 1873); and Los Alamos, 48,803 acres (granted 1839, 
patented 1872). Over one-quarter million (285, 330) acres! One wonders 
why José had so much land—and at the extreme end of what was then 
Santa Barbara County. He claimed he had too many mouths to feed. 


'®Bancroft lists five murderers; Gidney, Brooks and Sheridan, four. Sol 
Sheridan was something of a romantic. He thought, “Maybe it was 
Joaquin Murietta who had committed the murders,” and he even wrote 
that perhaps M.A.R. de Poli had seen service in the Crimean War 
because he had named his residence “Sebastopol.” (The Crimean War 
occurred between 1854 and 1856, some five to seven years after Poli 
came to California.) 


Bancroft lists eleven killed; Janssens counts thirteen men, women and 


children. 


Toseph Lynch, Peter Remer and Peter Quinn were shot for the mur- 
ders of the Reed Family on the 28th of December 1848, and buried in 
the Santa Barbara Mission Cemetery. 


“lTn the Huse Journal, Juan appears to have been a bondsman. 


*2Dedro Fages (1730-94), left his native Catalonia for Mexico (1767) as 
an infantry lieutenant and in 1769 was made military head of the “Sacred 
Expedition” from Baja to Alta California under the leadership of 
Portola. Editor’s note. 
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Notes 
237, 1818 the Governor refused permission to bury a child of Al€rez 
Maitorena in the presidio cemetery. Apparently, the presidio cemetery 


was abandoned that year. : 


24p asides Ysabel (who was listed as a farmer and the head of the house- 
hold), the U.S. Census of 1860 reported four Lugos: Juan (21), Maria 
(19), Refugia (17), Nicolasa (14) and five servants. 


5 Original books located at the Seaver Center for Western History, 
Natural History Museum of Los Angeles County. 


6Dhotostat copies in Clifton F. Smith Library. ‘These negative photostats 
of the original Santa Barbara Brand books were owned by James G. 
Layne who sold them to Mr. Smith. ‘The original books are in the 
basement of the Santa Barbara Court House and the microfilm copies of 
these books are located in the Hall of Records, County of Santa Bar- 
bara. One of the early brand books was “...owned by Doctor Irving Wills 
who found it on a trash heap at the courthouse after the 1925 earth- 
quake.” (T.S. Hillebrand, “S.B. County Cattle Brand Registration 
Information,” a one-page memo.) The book was later returned to the 
County of Santa Barbara. 


*’Original, Bancroft Library. 
*8Photostat copies in Clifton F. Smith Library. 


** Microfilm, Ventura County Recorder’s Office. A search for the 
original books was made with no success.’ There is, however, a collection 
of 113 “leather marks” (muestras de cuero) in the VCMHA. These are 
the impressions—actual brands burned into leather, with the owners’ 
registration certificates on the back. 


°One hectare = 2.471 acres. 
31One fanega of grain = 2.6 bushels. 


32Ror the Pueblo of Los Angeles, 200 X 200 varas; for presidial lands, 
400 X 400 varas or 27.76 acres. 


83~When the Land Commission was set up, commissioners had little or 
no knowledge of the language in which the documents were written. 
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ADDENDA 


The following notes are intended to follow the pages and lines 
indicated: 


P. 9, last line: Ramon Ortega claimed he counted 150 bears 
between the Sespe and Santa Paula Creeks in 1846, and later, 
when he worked for T. Wallace More (after 1854), he killed 
forty in thirty-five days with the help of another man. One 
wonders how a parched land could afford so many bears. 
What is possible though, is that Ortega may have encountered 
the bears near or in the vicinity of a spoiling matanza. 


P. 10, line 5: In provincial California sixty-six women were 
granted land. It seemed that few early writers wanted to admit 
that women owned grants—let alone cattle. Thompson/West 
and Sheridan both wrote Joaquin for Joaquina Alvarado, and 
Storke just wrote “J. Alvarado.” Even Bob Holt wrote that 
Isabel Yorba was a he! (VCSFP, 2 September 1982, p. d-1). 
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INTRODUCTION 


IKE OTHER ANTHROPOLOGISTS WHO HAVE BEEN INTERESTED IN THE 
Chumash, I have long been interested in the voluminous ethno- 
graphic and linguistic papers compiled by John Peabody 

Harrington in the early twentieth century.’ In particular, Harrington’s 
notes from Fernando Librado Kitsepawit (1839-1915), who grew up within 
the San Buenaventura Mission Indian community, contain a wealth of 
biographical and historical information pertaining to the Chumash Indi- 
ans.” In 1982, while sifting through Librado’s reminiscences, I came 
across a brief description of the case of Vicente Garcia. Harrington’s note, 
originally written in 1913, is presented here with only slight editorial 
revision: 


Stanislao [was a] V[enturefio] Indian named Waw. He 
was a drinker, but peaceful. One night he was struck in 
back of head by butt of axe at north side of Petra Pico’s 
(Simplicio’s wife’s) house. Vicente Garcia was accused of 
it—was arrested. Through evidence of the witness for the 
State [Romualdo Olivas], he was convicted and sentenced 
to be hung. Gallows were erected, [and the] day and hour 
set for hanging. On the morning of day when he was 
going to be hung, a telegram came from Governor 
Stoneman commuting the death sentence to life impris- 
onment. He was taken to San Quentin for life. 


Afterwards the witness for [the] State was convicted of a 
felony and on his deathbed committed a dying confession 
that the man who had killed Stanislao was in Ventura and 
a free man, that Garcia had been suffering all those years 
innocently. “Coso” Sosa is suspected of killing Stanislao. 
Lica, a sister of Coso, had washed blood-stained clothes 
that night. Lica is now in Patten asylum, and Coso is at 
V[entura]. Josefa Perez of Lopez Canyon is Coso’s 
former wife.’ 


INTRODUCTION 


The case of Vicente Garcia intrigued me, and I copied Harrington’s 
note. Subsequently I came across evidence regarding other Chumash 
Indians who had run afoul of the law, and so, when the opportunity 
presented itself, I traveled to Sacramento to look up information regarding 
these individuals in the San Quentin prison records in the California State 
Archives. There I found and copied the transcript of Vicente Garcia’s trial 
and his attorneys’ subsequent appeals for clemency in the Governor’s 
Pardon Files. Librado’s account, as recorded by Harrington, was substan- 
tially the same as the story revealed in the trial documents, but differs in 
some particulars, e.g., misidentification of the murder weapon as an axe, 
and the mistaken report that Olivas’ testimony was recanted on his 
deathbed, when he actually survived Garcia to be paroled. 


A few years ago, I was contacted by Mark Ellis, who had independently 
happened upon the case of Vicente Garcia while conducting research 
regarding social aspects of Ventura County’s judicial history. We decided 
to pool the results of our investigations, believing that together we could 
relate a more complete story of the tragic case of Vicente Garcia than 
either of us could prepare independently. Ellis’ studies of California’s 
nineteenth century legal system enable him to consider Vicente Garcia’s 
case in its larger social historical context, while my research regarding 
Chumash genealogies and ethnohistory permits the identification of 
individuals mentioned in the case documents and the reconstruction of 
the community in which they lived. 


John Johnson 
Santa Barbara, 1994 


Note: Spelling variations in nineteenth century records and newspaper 
accounts were common. For the sake of consistency, the names of two 
protagonists in the following articles, Estanislao and Cirilo de Jesus Sosa, 
have been standardized to avoid possible confusion. Concerning the 
illustrations: photographs from several sources were brought together for 
this issue of the Quarterly. Unless otherwise indicated, all maps and 
photographs are from the VCMHA Library Collections. 
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Poor MAN’s JUSTICE: 
THE CASE OF VICENTE GARCIA AND THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CALIFORNIA JUSTICE SYSTEM 


by 


MARK ELLIS 


On the morning of November 12, 1881, the Ventura County court- 
house overflowed with morbidly curious spectators waiting to hear the 
sentence imposed upon convicted murderer Vicente Garcia. The jury 
found Garcia guilty of murder in the first degree but failed to recommend 
a sentence to the court, thereby leaving the accused’s fate to the gallows. 
Sitting calmly and stolidly, Garcia listened to court interpreter Frank 
Thompson’s translation of the court proceedings. Judge Jonathan D. 
Hines summarized the facts concerning the case and then asked the 
condemned Garcia if he knew of any legal reason why judgment should 
not be pronounced against him. Confused as to his awaiting fate, Garcia 
assertively answered through the court translator, “Surely, because Iam 


not the guilty party.”* 


Garcia’s case is perplexing. Although the jury found him guilty of 
murder in the first degree, and Judge Hines sentenced him to death on the 
gallows, and the California Supreme Court later refused to grant him a 
new trial, Governor George Stoneman provided clemency by commuting 
his death sentence to life imprisonment.’ To further complicate the story, 
evidence and witnesses not available or present during Garcia’s trial 
appeared on the scene shortly after his conviction suggesting he was 
innocent. Why then did Vicente Garcia continue to languish behind the 
walls of San Quentin state prison until his death in 1899—almost twelve 
years after evidence apparently absolved him of guilt? 


The purpose of this article is not to solve a long forgotten murder, but 
to illuminate the realities faced by Vicente Garcia and other members of 
minorities accused of felonies and incarcerated in prison during the 
hineteenth century in California. Although the story of Vicente Garcia is a 
singular case, his fight to prove his innocence represents the hardships, 
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Original Ventura County Courthouse, circa 1875, located between Santa Clara 
and Meta (now Thompson) Streets. The jail was located on the same property. 


problems and injustices faced by many indigent minority defendants. In 
many cases, “true justice” simply did not exist for minorities. Garcia’s 
Chumash Indian and Hispanic heritage posed problems for him and his 
contemporaries.° Nineteenth century prison records reveal minorities 
had a conspicuously higher conviction rate and much lower pardon rate 
than did their Anglo counterparts.’ In the courtroom itself, defendants 
usually faced an all Anglo court: judge, district attorney, defense attorney 
and jury.” In many criminal trials, as is evident in Garcia’s case, the 
accused did not speak the English language of the court, nor did they 
understand the procedures of the Anglo American justice system. 
Furthermore, pardon files, prison records and local court documents 
suggest that the basis of obtaining justice in nineteenth century California 
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had a direct relation to financial resources and to community influence 
and acceptance. Without any of these factors, a defendant’s hands were. 
bound by the criminal justice system from the start of the judicial pro- 
cess. Such was the case of Vicente Garcia. 


Garcia’s troubles began during the early morning hours of September 
19, 1881. At approximately one o’clock in the morning, Estanislao, a 
Chumash Indian bridle maker, hollered out in pain after an assailant 
attacked and stabbed him on the dark streets in the lower west end of 
Ventura.” Petra Pico and Candelaria Rios (later Valenzuela), both 
Chumash Indian residents of this neighborhood, claimed they heard 
Estanislao cry for help as they rested in their beds at the home of Petra. 
The pair, however, failed to investigate immediately. After listening for 
more than two hours to Estanislao’s pleas for help, Petra and Candelaria 
got out of bed and went to the victim’s aid as he lay bleeding to death on 
Front Street. Seeing that Estanislao desperately needed medical attention,. 
Petra ran to Jose Huinai’s house for assistance. Huinai, a Chumash 
Indian, and Ben Elmore, Ventura’s first African American resident, lifted 
the wounded Indian from the dusty street and removed him to the 
comforts of Petra’s adobe. 


Once inside Petra’s residence, Elmore attempted to roll Estanislao on 
his side to examine his bleeding wounds, but Estanislao urgently com- 
manded: “Oh, Oh! don’t turn me over or I will die.” Elmore immedi- 
ately desisted from further action and instead tried to comfort the dying 
man. During this time, Elmore claimed he repeatedly questioned 
Estanislao about who had cut him and according to Elmore and other 
witnesses, Estanislao named Vicente Garcia, Jesus Sosa, and an unidenti- 
fied third man as his attackers. Elmore then went for the doctor and the 
priest. When Dr. Cephas Bard arrived, he also asked Estanislao who had 
cut him, but according to Bard, received no reply. Dr. Bard’s attempt to 
sew the wounded man’s protruding entrails proved futile and Estanislao 
expired around sunrise, four hours after the attack." 


At the time of Estanislao’s death, Garcia was, purportedly, busily 
employed shearing sheep on Dixie Thompson’s ranch just outside 
Ventura. If Garcia’s claim of innocence is true, he must have been 
shocked when Ventura County Sheriff Joe Detroy rode out from Ventura 


on horseback, placed him under arrest and escorted him back to town. 
On the road into town Garcia informed Detroy that he had no knowledge 
of the murder. In his conversation with Detroy, Garcia claimed, “He 
(Garcia) was a good man, that his brother was a bad man, and because his 
brother was a bad man, they supposed he was a bad man.” Garcia was 
referring to his half-brother Manuel who, at the time of Estanislao’s 
murder, sat in the Santa Barbara County Jail awaiting trial for murder. A 
Santa Barbara jury later convicted Manuel Garcia of manslaughter and the 
court sentenced him to a five year term in San Quentin."! 


Upon returning to Ventura, Sheriff Detroy escorted his prisoner to 
testify at the coroner’s inquest. During the nineteenth century a coroner’s 
inquest served as an examination into homicides, suicides and other 
untimely and suspicious deaths. Presided over by the county coroner, the 
inquest consisted of a nine to fifteen man “coroner’s jury” who examined 
the corpse, heard testimony and called witnesses. Upon completion of 
their examination, the jury provided a written verdict that included the 
name of the deceased, and when, how and where the death occurred. The 
verdict also contained, if known to the jury, the name of the person or 
persons responsible for the homicide.'? After the coroner’s jury ques- 
tioned Garcia, and he denied any involvement in the death of Estanislao, 
the sheriff lodged him in the county jail with the already incarcerated 
[Cirilo de] Jesus Sosa." 


Jesus Sosa, whom Estanislao accused along with Garcia and an uniden- 
tified third party as his attackers, provided a wealth of information at the 
coroner’s inquest and to local authorities in Ventura.’ Sosa testified that 
at approximately one o’clock in the morning, while on his way to an 
appointment with a paramour in the lower west end of Ventura, he 
witnessed Garcia and the deceased arguing in the Chumash Indian 
language. With a knife supplied by Romualdo Olivas, Garcia plunged the 
blade into Estanislao’s bowels. Olivas, the unidentified third man as 
described by Sosa, commanded Garcia to “finish him.” According to 
Sosa, when the attackers realized he witnessed the attack, Garcia chased 
him down, grabbed him by the shirt and warned him to keep quiet about 
what he had seen; otherwise, he could expect the same treatment.!° 


Attending physician Cephas Bard, circa 1880 


Local newspapers and authorities accepted Sosa’s version of the 
murder.'® The Ventura $zeza/printed his avowal almost verbatim. From 
the information provided by Sosa, Sheriff Detroy and Under-Sheriff 
S.M.W. Easley traveled through the back streets of Ventura to “Indian 
Town” (the Hispanic/Indian part of town) and questioned Romualdo 
Olivas. The lawmen discovered what appeared to be the murder weapon 


Arresting officer Joseph Detroy 


sheathed in a scabbard and tucked into Olivas’ boot. With evidence of 
fresh blood on the blade of Olivas’ knife, the sheriff placed him under 


arrest and lodged him in jail with Garcia and Sosa." 


Two days after the murder the incarcerated men found themselves at a 
preliminary hearing in Ventura’s Justice Court. A preliminary hearing 
served as a method of discerning whether or not the prosecution had a 
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legitimate case." Justice William Rice reviewed the coroner’s inquest and 
heard testimony of witnesses, particularly that of Jesus Sosa. Justice Rice 
found sufficient evidence to “bound [sic] the defendants over” to Superior 
Court and demanded Garcia, Olivas and Sosa be held without bail. It is 
important to note the defendants did not have counsel present at the 
preliminary hearing. California law did not provide indigent defendants 
who could not hire counsel with legal assistance until the arraignment 
process. The preliminary hearing was, in fact, a pre-trial. The justice or 
magistrate who presided over the preliminary hearing gathered evidence 
and testimony from witnesses and forwarded it to the district attorney (for 
further use against defendants in felony trials). Defendants without legal 
counsel at their preliminary hearings rarely fared as well as those who 
retained legal representation. Legal historians Lawrence Friedman and 
Robert Percival’s study of nineteenth century crime and punishment in 
Alameda County, California, demonstrates that juries convicted eighty- 
four percent of defendants without counsel, and fifty percent of defen- 
dants with counsel at their preliminary hearings.!° 


On October 6, 1881, two weeks after the defendants’ preliminary 
hearing, District Attorney J. Marion Brooks formally charged Vicente 
Garcia, Romualdo Olivas and Jesus Sosa with murder by filing an “infor- 
mation for murder”” in the Ventura County Superior Court. District 
Attorney Brooks then moved to have the defendants formally arraigned. 
Judge Hines swore in F.A. Thompson as interpreter and Sheriff Detroy 
brought Garcia, Olivas and Sosa before the court. Judge Hines asked the 
defendants if they had legal counsel and both Garcia and Olivas informed 
the court they did not, nor were they financially able to employ counsel. 
The court thereupon appointed the law partnerships of Hall & English 
and Bledsoe & McKeeby to defend the accused.” Sosa replied he did not 
have, nor did he desire counsel. Either Sosa was overly confident or 
someone had assured him charges against him would be dropped. All 
three defendants pled not guilty to the information filed against them and 
a trial date was set for October 31, 1881.” 


Garcia and Olivas faced a determined prosecutor and hostile press as 


the day of their trials neared. The defense requested separate trials for 
Garcia and Olivas after the prosecution dropped all charges against Sosa. 
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The district attorney decided to use Sosa as a witness for the state in both 
the Garcia and Olivas trials.’ Local newspapers assumed the defendants’ 
guilt before the trials even began. The Ventura /7¢e Press announced 
District Attorney Brooks had “selected Garcia as the first zzc/zm” to go on 
trial.“* Equally damaging, the accused had the misfortune of facing a 
murder trial in the wake of President Garfield’s assassination (July 2, 
1881). Local newspapers, enraged with the recent murder of their Presi- 
dent, printed scathing articles condemning the criminal justice system. ‘The 
Ventura S%ena/ printed an article with the following headline; “The De- 
mand of a Better Execution of the Laws Against the Criminal Classes.” ” 
The Santa Barbara Dazly /ree Press published a similar editorial suggest- 
ing the reason for the murders of Garfield and Glancey (a local newspaper 
editor) was because crime so often went unpunished.” It appears the local 
authorities in Ventura attempted to address the newspaper’s grievances 


with a quick and effective prosecution of Estanislao’s murderer(s). 


In the case of Garcia, as later evidence suggests, the prosecution 
improperly handled the case and failed to provide the defendant with a 
fair trial. The court denied the defense’s request for a trial postponement. 
Garcia’s lawyers insisted their client could not safely go to trial without the 
testimony of Dr. Cephas Bard who was out of state at the time.” Only 
Bard could refute the proposed testimony of witnesses who would affirm 
Estanislao’s accusation of Garcia. Bard could also testify the deceased and 
all those present at Estanislao’s death-bed were heavily under the influence 
of alcohol. Dr. Bard, according to Garcia’s postponement request, 
claimed he would return on or around November 30—thirty days from the 
set trial date. Why Judge Hines flatly denied a postponement of the trial is 
unclear. Instead, the prosecution speedily tried and convicted Garcia in a 
one day trial—just a month after Estanislao’s murder. Garcia’s trial was 
extremely short even for a nineteenth century murder trial. In Alameda 
County, for example, the average homicide trial lasted seven days.” 
Despite the severity of the charges against Garcia, his trial produced less 
than 100 pages of testimony. The average nineteenth century homicide 
trial in Ventura County produced no fewer than 500 pages of testimony. 
In fact, the impaneling of the juries in the murder trials of Frederick 
Sprague and John Curlee in 1878, and Joe Dye in 1886, each took more 
time than Garcia’s entire trial.” N.C. Bledsoe, one of Garcia’s attorneys, 
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Lemuel C. McKeeby, court-appointed defense attorney 
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in a letter to Governor Washington Bartlett in 1887, summed up the 
general atmosphere and possible prejudices in Ventura County at the 
time of the trial. 


...he did not nor could not have a fair and impartial trial 
taken from a community (in which the crime was committed) 
so soon after the commission of the same, where men 
overflowing with eager desire to capture and punish the guilty 
party—catching at every whisper, sign, and circumstance, no 
matter how slight, magnifying it and molding into shape to suit 
the exigencies of the occasion.” 


The prosecution’s case against Garcia relied heavily upon the state’s 
witness, Jesus Sosa, and several Chumash Indian women who testified to 
hearing the deceased accuse Garcia as his assailant. Sosa’s testimony put 
the knife in Garcia’s hand, while Candelaria and Petra’s affirmations in 
effect put the deceased on the witness stand. Surprisingly, the defense did 
not bring into question the character of Jesus Sosa, a known town tough 
and troublemaker. On several occasions prior to Estanislao’s murder, 
authorities had incarcerated Sosa in the county jail for assaults and disor- 
derly conduct.” The state’s witness certainly was not above suspicion. 
Estanislao, according to testimony, also named Sosa as one of his attack- 
ers. Equally suspect was Sosa’s claim that Garcia and Estanislao argued in 
the Chumash language as he approached them on the night of the mur- 
der—a language he claimed not to speak nor understand. In his testimony, 
Sosa claimed that the deceased upon being stabbed hollered, “Aye, you 
have cut me!”** The defense never questioned how Sosa understood 
Estanislao’s statement. As court transcripts and later evidence reveal, Sosa 
was an unreliable witness. 


An examination of Garcia’s trial suggests his court appointed lawyers 
failed to gather adequate evidence and witnesses in his defense. The 
defense, instead of discrediting Sosa and collecting solid evidence and 
dependable witnesses, concentrated on the reliability of Estanislao’s dying 
statement. Garcia’s lawyer, E.S. Hall, attempted to block the use of 
Estanislao’s dying statement as evidence, claiming the wounded Chumash 


Indian believed he would live,* thereby nullifying the validity of the 
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deceased’s accusation.” Judge Hines overruled the objections and 
allowed the testimony of Candelaria, Petra and Ben Elmore, all of whom 
testified to hearing Estanislao’s dying declaration. In defense of Garcia’s 
attorneys, it should be noted they received no compensation for defend- 
ing the poor. In nineteenth century California it was considered an 
attorney’s duty to assist the destitute with legal services. The indigent, 
therefore, rarely received proper legal counsel. With the evidence 
presented to the court, the jury could find no other verdict but guilty. 
Likewise, the prosecution convicted Romualdo Olivas in whose boot 
Sheriff Detroy found the hidden murder weapon. Olivas received a life 
term in San Quentin for his role in the murder of Estanislao.” After the 
jury failed to recommend a sentence for Garcia, Judge Hines sentenced 
him to death by hanging.” Garcia’s attorneys immediately appealed his 
case to the California Supreme Court. 


The trial of Garcia demonstrates the near impossibility of obtaining a 
completely fair trial in nineteenth century California. The small popula- 
tions of many California counties limited the number of available and 
reliable jurymen. Such was the situation in the case of Garcia. Ventura 
County’s population stood at approximately 5,000 people in 1880, with 
only males eligible for jury duty.” Since a large section of the county’s 
population lived in distant rural areas, available jurymen often lived in or 
around the community of Ventura which numbered approximately 1,000 
people in 1880. In a town the size of Ventura, men called for jury duty 
probably already held opinions and assumptions about a particular case, 
acquired largely through conversations, gossip and the local press. Evi- 
dence of this is apparent in several murder cases during the 1870s and 
1880s in Ventura County. In a number of trials, defendants such as John 
Mitchell, Ivory Lord, John Churchill and Joe Dye, although possibly guilty 
of murder, walked out of court free men, perhaps the result of friendly or 
sympathetic juries.** On the other hand, courts convicted and sentenced 
men like Garcia and Olivas, who had no friends on the jury and no 
influence within the community. 


During the nineteenth century, minority defendants seldom obtained a 
jury of their “peers.” Throughout California, minorities consistently found 
themselves either underrepresented or eliminated from jury duty.” The 
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law prohibited California Indians and the Chinese from service, while 
Hispanics seldom served on juries. By 1873, Los Angeles courts nearly 
eliminated Hispanics from the justice system. Although comprising thirty 
percent of the population, only two percent of Los Angeles jurors had 
Hispanic surnames.” At the time of Garcia’s trial, an identical situation 
existed in Ventura County. The Ventura County Superior Court called 
sixty men for jury duty to hear the cases of Garcia and Olivas. Of those 
sixty men, not one claimed a Hispanic surname.*! 


Trial Jurors: People vs. Vicente Garcia” 


Robert Ayers J. C. Jepson 
C.A. Barlow William Maguire 
H.W. Baker J.H. Perry 
Z. Graham William T. Scott 
C.N. Kimball L.S.Snuffin 
Josiah Keene M.D.S. Todd 


In addition to the absence of minorities on California juries, the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed a severe shortage of minority 
lawyers, judges and local officials.’ As demonstrated by historian Albert 
Camarillo, Hispanics in nearby Santa Barbara gradually lost their political 
power by the 1870s." The same can be said of Ventura. At the time of 
Garcia’s trial in 1881, minorities in Ventura had no legal or judiciary 
representation of their peers. Instead, if the defendant could not afford 
counsel, the court appointed Anglo lawyers. Anglo lawyers rarely spoke 
the language or understood the culture of those minorities whom they 
represented.” Due to the low number of Hispanic jurors, judges and 
lawyers, suggests historian Richard Griswold del Castillo, it is not surpris- 
ing to find large numbers of Hispanics convicted of major crimes during 
the nineteenth century.” An examination of California state prison 
records reveals minorities represented over half of the convicted felons 
sent to the state prison from Ventura County during the years 1873- 
1886,” although, minorities accounted for less than twenty percent of 
Ventura’s population in 1880. “ 
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Chart 1 


Ethnic Distribution of Ventura County Prisoners in the State 
Prisons (1873-1886) *” 


Ethnicity Number Percent 
Hispanic 40 49.3% 
Anglo 37 45.6% 
Chinese 2 2.4% 
Indian Z 2.4% 
Black | 1.2% 


Ventura County Superior Court records demonstrate that juries 
convicted seven out of seven minority defendants charged with murder 
between the years 1873 and 1889.” All seven served lengthy terms in 
prison or died behind bars. On the other hand, ten Anglo defendants 
faced murder trials during this period and although juries convicted five 
out of ten defendants, none served their entire sentence in prison. Juries 
acquitted Joe Dye and John Curlee after the California Supreme Court 
granted each a new trial.” Jeff Howard, after a jury convicted him of 
second degree murder, escaped from the Ventura County Jail under 
suspicious circumstances.” Only two spent any time behind bars, yet both 
obtained early releases—Frederick Augustus Sprague through a commuta- 
tion of sentence, and John McCoy the result of an executive pardon.” 


Did Garcia receive a fair trial?°* Given the evidence presented at his 
trial, the jury could do little but convict Garcia of murder. Guilty or not, 
Garcia found himself on trial for his life in a society he did not under- 
stand. During Garcia’s trial, translation problems forced the court to swear 
in two translators to interpret Spanish and the local Chumash dialect of 
Garcia and the witnesses.” Garcia listened to the court procedures in 
English, and than an appointed court interpreter translated it to him in 
Spanish, Chumash, or a combination of the two. His lawyers could neither 
speak nor understand his language. After examining translations by Los 
Angeles County court interpreters, one historian noted that, “translations 
were usually distorted and biased.”” In at least one case in Ventura 
County, a Hispanic convicted of manslaughter blamed the poor transla- 
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tions of the court interpreter as the primary reason for his conviction. 
After a Ventura County jury convicted Manuel Vallegas of manslaughter 
in 1875, he reported that he could not understand the Spanish spoken by 
the court appointed interpreter. In fact, Vallegas claimed that because of 


poor translations, the Ventura County Superior Court failed to obtain his 
real name, convicting him instead under a name other than his own.” A 
confusing translation process occurred during Garcia’s trial. When 
testimony needed translation into the local Chumash dialect, the Spanish 
interpreter translated the English testimony into Spanish and then the 
Chumash interpreter translated the Spanish into Chumash. What, if any, 
misinterpretations occurred during Garcia’s trial will never be known. ‘The 
court reporter simply transcribed the English translations of Garcia and 
other non-English speaking witnesses into the court records. What court 
records demonstrate, however, is that participants spoke three languages at 
Garcia’s murder trial: English, Spanish and a Chumash dialect. Certainly, 
translation problems existed not only in the trial of Garcia, but during the 
trials of many non-English speaking defendants in nineteenth century 
California. 


Rumors of Garcia’s innocence surfaced immediately following Olivas’ 
murder trial. After Judge Hines sentenced Olivas to life imprisonment, the 
convicted murderer requested that his lawyer, Benjamin Tully Williams, 
visit him in the Ventura County Jail. Olivas, who faced trial after Garcia’s 
conviction, informed Williams that Garcia had no connection to the 
murder of Estanislao. The real culprit, according to Olivas, was the state’s 
witness, Jesus Sosa. Olivas had handed his knife to Sosa, who then 
attacked the deceased. Olivas failed to reveal this evidence previously 
because it would have jeopardized his own trial. After the jury found him 
guilty, according to Olivas, he felt he should right a wrong by clearing 
Garcia of any guilt.* Of course, Olivas’ confession may have simply been 
an attempt to strike back at Sosa, whose testimony helped convict him. 


Regardless, Olivas’ affidavit clearly helped Garcia. 


While Sheriff Detroy escorted Olivas to San Quentin, Garcia lan- 
guished in the Ventura County jail awaiting news from the California 
Supreme Court. The sound of pounding hammers echoed through 
Garcia’s cell as carpenters erected the gallows in the jail courtyard. The 
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Benjamin Tully Williams, attorney for Romualdo Olivas 


unsightly gallows created quite a stir around town, causing at least one 
citizen to speak out through the Ventura S%za/. In a letter titled “Needless 
Torture,” the concerned citizen chastised local officials for erecting the 
gallows directly outside Garcia’s cell where he could see and hear the 
carpenters busy at work.” The Santa Barbara Dazly ree Press assessed 
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the situation somewhat differently with the following response: “Poor 
dear little assassin, what a pity his feelings should be harrowed by such 
an unaesthetic spectacle!”” Sheriff Detroy furthered the tension around 
town when he sent out invitations to attend Garcia’s execution.°! 


After several delays, the California Supreme Court reviewed Garcia’s 
case in January of 1883. Garcia’s counsel hoped the higher court would 
grant a new trial so Olivas’ confession could be entered as evidence in a 
second trial. In Garcia’s appeal to the Supreme Court, his attorneys, Elvin 
Hall, L. McKeeby and N.C. Bledsoe, strongly asserted the lower court 
allowed inadmissible evidence by accepting Estanislao’s dying statement as 
evidence. According to testimony, Estanislao stated: “Oh, oh! don’t turn 
me, for in case you turn me over, I will die.” Hall argued Estanislao 
believed he would live, therefore nullifying his dying declaration. ‘The 
appellants also objected to statements made by Olivas and used against 
Garcia. When authorities arrested Olivas, he provided several explana- 
tions for the bloodied condition of his knife. Hall argued that Olivas’ 
confusion indicated his guilt and thereby tended to show the guilt of 
Garcia. Garcia’s counsel asserted the court erred in allowing Olivas’ 
statements as evidence because the prosecution failed to demonstrate any 
connection or conspiracy between Garcia and Olivas. Although Justices 
Erskine Ross and Elisha McKinistry dissented from the judgment, both 
believing Olivas’ statements should not have been used against Garcia, the 
majority of the higher court affirmed the decision of the lower court and 
refused to grant Garcia a new trial." Judge Hines ordered a new execution 
date to be set for April 3, 1883. Only Governor George Stoneman’s 
executive clemency power could save Garcia from the gallows. 


N.C. Bledsoe, who helped defend Olivas during the trials, took over 
the Garcia case in 1883 after Judge Hines swore in Elvin S. Hall as the 
new district attorney for Ventura County. Bledsoe immediately set in 
motion a petition drive to the governor in an attempt to spare Garcia’s life. 
The petition to Governor Stoneman claimed: 


.. the testimony against Garcia is made up largely of witnesses 
of disreputable characters, and principally that of said Soso, 
who was discharged from custody in order to become a witness 
for the State, and whose testimony, it is feared, might have 
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been biased by a desire to shield and protect himself, and 
which testimony may at some future time be corrected...we the 
undersigned, in order to prevent an innocent man from being 
hung for a crime which future circumstances may prove him to 
be not guilty of...respectfully petition your Excellency to 
commute the sentence of death, now imposed on Vicente 
Garcia, to imprisonment for life...°° 


The petition included 238 names: nine of the jurors who heard the case, 
most of the county officials (including J. Marion Brooks, the ex-district attor- 
ney at Garcia’s trial), four ministers and many of Ventura County’s most 
prominent citizens. 


Besides Olivas’ confession and the petition, Octaviano Moraga, a 
witness at Garcia’s trial, came forward and attempted to clear Garcia’s 
name. In a signed and certified affidavit, Moraga stated he chatted with 
Sosa the morning following Estanislao’s murder and fresh blood covered 
his shirt and pants. Moraga added that Sosa attempted to hide his soiled 
clothing and later called for his sister to bring him a clean shirt before he 
testified to the coroner’s jury. Furthermore, Moraga heard from several 
Californios that Sosa was the guilty party. According to Moraga, he failed 
to reveal this information at the trial because he feared for his life after the 
prosecution set Sosa free.” 


In an effort to save Garcia, Bledsoe sent a pleading letter along with the 
Olivas and Moraga affidavits to State Legislator, Reginald del Valle.” The 
letter stated the community of Ventura believed Sosa to be the true culprit 
and that he and other witnesses perjured themselves to hide his guilt. 
Furthermore, had the recent evidence come to light at Garcia’s trial, the 
jury would never have convicted him. Within the letter, Bledsoe illumi- 
nates an important aspect of the nineteenth century California justice 
system when he begged del Valle to do everything possible to help Garcia, 
as the condemned man had no money nor means to send anyone to 
represent his case. Appeals and petitions required huge sums of money 
and a great deal of time and energy. Therefore, the poor and friendless, 
such as Garcia, had to rely on others outside prison to assist in their battle 
with the justice system. 
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Luckily for Garcia, Bledsoe volunteered his services. Immediately 
following the pronouncement of Garcia’s new execution date, Bledsoe 
engaged himself in a letter writing campaign to Governor Stoneman 
pleading with the governor to exercise his executive clemency power on 
behalf of Garcia. As the execution date inched nearer to becoming a 
reality and with no reply from the governor, Bledsoe became frantic if not 
possessed in his drive to save Garcia from the gallows. With the execution 
just ten days away, Bledsoe began writing the governor on a daily basis 
until finally Stoneman granted a thirty day reprieve.” Sheriff Andrew 
Snodgrass escorted Garcia from his prison cell into Superior Court where 
for the third time Judge Hines set an execution date for Garcia. The thirty 
day reprieve allowed Governor George Stoneman time to examine 
Garcia’s request for executive clemency. After a scrutinous review of 
Garcia’s case, he commuted his death sentence to life imprisonment, just 
one week before the scheduled execution of April 20, 1883.°° Bledsoe’s 
effort in collecting names on the petition, acquiring the assistance of del 
Valle, and his solicitous letters to Governor Stoneman certainly saved 
Garcia from his execution date. Local newspapers applauded Bledsoe for 
his efforts. The Ventura Szgza/ confirmed, “Bledsoe has been doing some 
hard work for Garcia with the Governor, and to his efforts can be accred- 
ited the outcome. He saved his client’s neck.”” 
Santa Barbara Daily Free Press wrote; “It is admitted by all that those 
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A correspondent with the 


attorneys deserve great praise. 


On April 23, 1883, San Quentin state prison admitted Vicente Garcia 
as prisoner number 10811.”' He shared a cramped and dingy six-by- 
eleven foot cell with three other inmates for the rest of his life. A pardon 
or commuted sentence from the governor provided a life-prisoner with the 
only hope of release. However, the pardon process proved long and 
tedious, at times quite technical, and was always an expensive procedure.” 
For someone of Garcia’s financial and social standing, the chances of 
obtaining a pardon were minimal. 


While Garcia labored in San Quentin, Bledsoe continued collecting 
evidence and witnesses to help the imprisoned man obtain a pardon. 
When several individuals came forward and signed affidavits in support of 
Garcia in 1887, Bledsoe felt he had a strong enough case to present to 
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Governor Washington 
Bartlett. The first item, a 
dying confession of an 
elderly woman who resided 
in “Indian Town,” claimed 
to have witnessed the actual 
murder of Estanislao. On 
her death bed, Felipa 
Falvez confessed, “I can not 
tell a falsehood, for it 
would be against me...I say 
that Vicente Garcia is 
innocent of the death of 
Estanislaus.” Falvez added 
she saw who held the knife 
that killed Estanislao and it 
was not Garcia. Further- 
more, she did not see 


Garcia anywhere near the 
murder scene.”” 


“Fitting room,” San Quentin Prison 
Courtesy California Historical Soctety 


In another deathbed confession, Manuel Moreno claimed that on the 
night of Estanislao’s murder, Sosa and Olivas were with him at his house. 
According to Moreno, Sosa and Olivas left the house for a moment and 
shortly thereafter he heard the cries of Estanislao just outside his door. 
Moreno threatened to report Sosa to the authorities if he and Olivas did 
not move the wounded man from in front of his house.”* 


Two other affidavits came from witnesses at Garcia’s trial—Roberto 
Salazar, known as “Cholo,” and Donaciana, the woman with whom Garcia 
lived. Both claimed, just as they had at the trial, they found Garcia in a 
drunken stupor sometime before midnight and walked him home. The 
attack on Estanislao occurred around one o’clock in the morning. 
Donaciana claimed she knew Garcia to be innocent because she slept in 
the same bed with him the entire night. Donaciana failed to reveal this 
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Inmates of “Old Spanish Prison,” San Quentin 
Courtesy San Quentin Museum Association 


information earlier because she did not know it would help Garcia.” 
Salazar described Garcia as a peaceable man who in his inebriated 
condition could not have hurt anybody. According to Salazar, he always 


believed Sosa to be the guilty party.” 


County jailer Guadalupe Elwell also pointed the finger of blame 
towards Sosa in a signed and certified affidavit. Elwell claimed he over- 
heard a conversation between Sosa and his sister, Maria de los Angeles 
Sosa. While visiting her brother in the county jail where he sat for his part 
in a shooting scrape, Sosa’s sister asked the ex-state’s witness: “Why for 
Christ’s sake don’t you behave yourself? If it had not been for me you 
would have hung long ago for killing Estanislao.” Sosa replied: “For God’s 
sake sister do not bring that to my memory,” and then began to cry.’ 


Why did evidence questioning Garcia’s guilt begin to surface after his 
trial? One explanation is the over zealousness of the prosecution in its 
attempt to punish the accused. Perhaps another is the poor effort of the 
defense in collecting evidence and witnesses in support of Garcia. Still 
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another might be found by examining the community of Ventura and its 
residents in 1881. Garcia, Olivas, Sosa and a majority of the witnesses at 
the trial lived in a part of Ventura known as “Indian Town.”” The district 
derived its name from the surviving Mission Indians, mes¢zzos and His- 
panics who resided in this part of town. “Indian Town” was in reality a 
barrio within the community of Ventura. It operated and interacted largely 
within its own confines. Its residents found themselves pushed out on the 
fringe of town, away from the downtown business center. Although 
residents of “Indian Town” did not find themselves accepted in Anglo 
American Ventura, they gladly accepted the business of Anglos who 


frequented their saloons, dance halls and bawdy houses. 


The residents of “Indian Town,” like other ethnic minorities in Ventura 
County, needed to be a tight knit community. Circumstances forced them 
to stick together to survive in a community that excluded them from the 
economic and political spheres. This was true of most, if not all, Southern 
California communities possessing 
large numbers of Hispanics, meséz- 
zos, and California Indians. Histori- 
ans Albert Camarillo and Richard 
Griswold del Castillo paint similar 
pictures of segregated communities 
in their studies of Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles barrios. 


Vicente Garcia, who was born 
and raised in nearby Santa Barbara, 
had resided in Ventura’s barrio for 
less than a year at the time of his 
murder trial; an outsider in both 
Anglo and Hispanic Ventura. On 
the other hand, Sosa held the 
privilege of community member- 


ship. He had lived in Ventura for 


A cell in the “Old Spanish Prison,” 
measuring 10'/: x 6 ft., 
Courtesy 
San Quentin Museum Association 
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five or six years and later married a Chumash Indian resident. Did the 
tight knit community of “Indian Town” perjure itself to protect one of its 
own? This is one of several possibilities that might explain why the jury 
convicted Garcia, although he was apparently cleared by later evidence. 


Regardless of the reasoning behind Garcia’s conviction, Bledsoe and 
the community of Ventura firmly believed him innocent and attempted to 
obtain a pardon from the governor. Community leaders circulated a 
second petition around town. This petition claimed new evidence, uncov- 
ered after Garcia’s trial and conviction, proving him innocent of the crime. 
Hundreds of citizens signed their names on the petition, including ex- 
Superior Court Judge J.D. Hines and ex-district-attorney J. Marion Brooks 
(both involved in the case), ten of the jurors, most of the county officials 
and many more prominent citizens.” 


While the 


Garcia’s par- 


Application for Pardon petition requesting 


don circulated 


To His Excellency Gov. R. W. Waterman: 


around Ven- Notice is hereby given to all whomitmay tura, several leading 
concern that the undersigned intenjs to 

county ofti- apity cA hig pardun on the 13th day of cials offered their 
une, : 

i Dated at Ean Quentin, Marin county, o1% 
assistance by Cal April 30,1888 writing letters ne 
application. Fe pe Hie a Gate Orestes Orr, the 
‘ € £L/441. V@@ £L£7@SS, JUNE 
new district at- J J torney for Ventura 


County, informed Governor Washington Bartlett he believed Garcia was 
the awful victim of perjury, committed to shield the guilty party. Orr 
requested the governor release Garcia from the state prison, affirming 
that he was not the guilty party.” Ventura County Sheriff Andrew James 
Snodgrass wrote two letters to the state executive in support of Garcia’s 
pardon. Snodgrass claimed, “...it is the universal opinion of all the county 
officials and the people generally—that a mistake has been made in his 
case and that Vicente Garcia is an innocent man.” Snodgrass added, 
“I...hope you will pardon him because he ought to be a free man.””! 
Perhaps the strongest supporter of Garcia, other than his counsel, N.C. 
Bledsoe, was B.T. Williams. Legal counsel for Olivas during the murder 
trials, Williams firmly believed in Garcia’s innocence, and he wrote 
several letters in an attempt to gain Garcia’s freedom. On the basis of 
information obtained from Olivas, Williams asserted that the state’s 
witness, Jesus Sosa, was the real culprit. In a letter to Governor Robert 
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Waterman, Williams advised the state’s executive, “...if there ever was a 
case demanding the exercise of Executive Clemency this case of Garcia 
is one.”® Williams added he would not have bothered writing had he 
not sincerely believed Garcia innocent of the crime. Thirteen letters from 
various citizens and local officials of Ventura County appear in Garcia’s 
pardon file—all supporting his pardon request. Not one negative response 
from the community that convicted him appears in his pardon file. ‘This 
is quite rare. Nearly every pardon file contains a few negative responses 
from the community that convicted the prisoner.” In comparison, 
Frederick Sprague’s pardon file overflows with letters and petitions 
demanding the governor not to exercise his executive clemency power. 
The general atmosphere and feeling concerning Garcia’s case are best 
summed up in an article that appeared in the Ventura /7¢e Press in 1888: 


The people in this community have not forgotten the history 
of the wrongful accusation and conviction of Garcia for the 
killing of the Indian “Stanislaus” over six years ago, and his 
imprisonment therefor, or the subsequent discovery of proof 
sufficient to establish his entire innocence of the crime, to the 
satisfaction of all the officers’ and jurors who tried the case, 
and good citizens of the whole county.” 


The nineteenth century pardon process proved to be a complicated and 
exhaustive affair. Since convicts had to initiate the pardon process them- 
selves, they were forced to rely on people outside of prison to assist them 
in their attempt to gain freedom. Petitions, documents and supportive 
letters from the community that convicted the inmate had to be gathered 
by someone other than the prisoner. To obtain a pardon, the system 
forced applicants to hire full time representation to bring their cases 
before the governor. Therefore, financial resources and community 
support had a direct relation to obtaining an executive pardon. Without 
financial support a prisoner had little chance of receiving a pardon. ‘This 
best explains the higher Anglo pardon rates between 1850 and 1880 (see 
Chart 2). Anglos possessed more money or had the ability to generate 
greater financial support than did minority prisoners. And of course, 
Anglos usually held the privilege of community support and acceptance. 


Zs 


Chart 2 
Pardon Ratios (1850-1880)* 


Ethnicity Percent 
White 10.2% 
Black 6.1% 
Hispanic 5.1% 
Chinese 3.3% 
Indian Lon 


A lack of community support certainly did not pose a problem for 
Garcia in his pardon attempt. As Garcia’s pardon file and numerous 
newspaper articles reveal, the community of Ventura wholeheartedly 
believed him innocent and supported his request for executive clemency. 
Garcia, however, lacked the financial means to successfully obtain a 
pardon. Although attorney N.C. Bledsoe worked hard for his client, he 
could not devote the necessary time and energy to Garcia’s pardon 
application. Bledsoe received no compensation for his services, as the law 
failed to provide legal representation after a prisoner’s initial conviction. 


In an effort to present Garcia’s case to the governor, Ventura County 
Sheriff, Andy Snodgrass, procured the services of San Francisco lawyer 
Henry Highton. As Bledsoe had done, Highton provided his services to 
Garcia without compensation. Garcia’s new attorney became quite in- 
volved in his pardon application and wrote at least eight letters to Gover- 
nors Bartlett and, later, Waterman in an effort to arrange a meeting to 
discuss Garcia’s case. In one letter to Governor Robert Waterman, 
Highton explained why he sought executive clemency for Garcia: 


As I have explained to you before, I have no interest in the 
application before you for the pardon of Vicente Garcia 
beyond the desire which every citizen ought to have, that an 
innocent man not be subjected to the disgraceful punishment 


of imprisonment for life.” 


Because the pardon process changed with every new governorship, 
each requiring applicants to follow different guidelines and procedures, 
prisoners whose pardon applications spanned several governorships were 
placed at a distinct disadvantage. More importantly, some governors were 
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simply not receptive to azy pardon application. Such was the case with 
Garcia’s bid for clemency. His best chance of obtaining a pardon occurred 
during Governor Bartlett’s term in office in 1887. Evidence suggests 
Bartlett intended to grant Garcia a pardon, but, unfortunately, he died in 
office before he could grant clemency. Bartlett’s successor, Robert 
Waterman, never examined Garcia’s pardon application and was generally 
unresponsive to applicants during his term in office. Waterman did grant a 
few pardons, but only to those who tenaciously pursued clemency through 
intense legal representation and with the aid of unlimited outside help. 
Ultimately, neither Highton nor Bledsoe could donate the proper time 
and effort needed to secure Garcia’s pardon, although both men wrote 
heartfelt letters to the state executive pleading for Garcia’s release. Since 
the governor probably had dozens, if not hundreds of pardon requests to 
consider at any one time, it was essential that an applicant’s case be 
personally presented in Sacramento. Unfortunately, neither Bledsoe nor 
Highton ever appeared before the governor or San Quentin Prison 
directors to present Garcia’s case. Consequently, a pardon never material- 
ized for Vicente Garcia. Exhausted and frustrated with their failure, it 
appears both Bledsoe and Highton gave up hope, as their names disap- 
pear from the documents within Garcia’s pardon file after 1890. Ironically, 
when Garcia’s application finally came before Governor H.H. Markham 
in January of 1892, he referred the application to the San Quentin Prison 
directors who handily denied Garcia’s request for clemency.” 


The importance of financial resources and community influence in 
relation to executive clemency is evident in the pardon files of other 
Ventura County applicants during this period. At least seven men, includ- 
ing Garcia, requested executive clemency between the years 1880 and 
1890—four of Hispanic or mestizo heritage, and three Anglo Americans. 
Governors granted all three Anglos some form of clemency. Governor 
George Perkins commuted the death sentence of convicted murderer 
Frederick Augustus Sprague to life imprisonment in 1880. Six years later 
in 1886, Governor George Stoneman commuted Sprague’s life sentence 
to an eight year sentence for first degree murder.” With time off for good 
behavior, Sprague walked out of San Quentin on October 1, 1887. An 
influential member of the community and leader of the Sespe Grange, 
Sprague had excellent defense attorneys. Creed Haymond, a skillful and 
crafty attorney for the Southern Pacific Railroad, defended Sprague 
throughout his trial and later helped in his bid for freedom. His commu- 
nity influence and able defense certainly saved Sprague from the gallows 
and later handed him his freedom. 
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In another case, John D. McCoy, a popular local hotel keeper, mur- 
dered his wife during a heated domestic dispute in 1885. McCoy received 
an eight year term in San Quentin after the jury found him guilty of 
manslaughter. The incarcerated McCoy had served a little over two years 
of his sentence when Governor Robert Waterman granted him a par- 
don.®” McCoy’s friends and family strongly supported him in his pardon 
application and his son personally presented his case to Governor 
Waterman in Sacramento. Ironically, many of those who wrote letters for 
McCoy also penned letters for Garcia: Orestes Orr, the district attorney, 
B.T. Williams (perhaps Garcia’s strongest supporter), and McCoy’s son- 
in-law, Sheriff Andy Snodgrass. 


Governor George Stoneman also granted a pardon to Van Carpenter 
whom the Ventura County Superior court found guilty of embezzlement 
in 1884. Carpenter, supported by his mother and the community of 
Ventura, served less than one year of his two year sentence in San 
Quentin.” 


While Sprague, McCoy and Carpenter received some form of execu- 
tive clemency, California governors denied the pardon requests of four 
minority prisoners convicted in Ventura County. In addition to Garcia’s 
pardon request, Manuel Vallegas, Roberto Cuellar and Miguel Arellanes 
asked the governor for clemency. Vallegas, convicted of manslaughter in 
1875, asserted that poor translations at his trial resulted in his conviction. 
His pardon file contains over sixty pages of letters, petitions and docu- 
ments requesting the governor to free him.”' The incarcerated Vallegas 
served his entire term behind the bars of San Quentin. In another failed 
case, local county officials asked Governor Stoneman to pardon Miguel 
Arellanes, convicted of assault and battery.” Petitions and letters failed to 
obtain Arellanes’ early release. Judge J.D. Hines, in still another attempt to 
gain early release of a prisoner, asked Governor Perkins to commute the 
five year sentence of Roberto Cuellar to one year. Cuellar served the full 
five years in San Quentin and later died in prison while serving a second 
term.” 


The successful attempts to gain early freedom from prison by Sprague, 
McCoy and Carpenter, and the failed bids of Garcia, Vallegas, Cuellar and 


Arellanes, suggest the existence of a biased and discriminatory criminal 
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justice system in nineteenth century California. This discrimination was 
not necessarily outright racism perpetrated against minority defendants, 
but, rather, a form of institutional discrimination built into the justice 


system. 


The story of Vicente Garcia and the nineteenth century California 
criminal justice system he faced reveals much about the injustices and 
hardships that confronted indigent minority defendants. There is little 
doubt, at least in the minds of Garcia’s contemporary Venturans, that he 
was entirely innocent of Estanislao’s murder—still, he spent the last 
seventeen years of his life behind the walls of San Quentin state prison. If 
Garcia could have financially supported Bledsoe or Highton at a level that 
allowed them to personally present his case to the governor, he might well 
have received a pardon. Certainly, the majority of individuals convicted 
and punished by the state of California genuinely deserved the sentences 
imposed upon them. However, as Garcia’s case demonstrates, minority 
defendants and prisoners faced a decidedly different situation than Anglos. 


After 1890, Garcia’s lawyers and most of Ventura gave up on the 
imprisoned Garcia. A few individuals, however, remembered Garcia and 
continued to campaign for his release. As he had previously, B.T. Will- 
iams wrote supportive letters to California’s executive, Governor Henry 
Budd, informing him that preceding governors had simply neglected to 
examine Garcia’s case, although evidence suggested he was innocent. In 
one of the final letters to appear in Garcia’s pardon file, William 
McGuire, a juror at Garcia’s trial, expressed his feelings to Governor 


Budd: 


I was one of the trial jurors in the case of the People vs Garcia 
and my verdict was, “Guilty”—Since then and from evidence 
that has come to my knowledge, I now believe Vicente Garcia 
to be an innocent man, and that his imprisonment is unjust...] 
therefore ask that you pardon Vicente Garcia and that in so 
doing will be an act of justice to a man who is innocent and 
should never have been convicted.” 


Vicente Garcia never walked outside prison a free person of society. 
On May 19, 1899, death released Garcia from the confines of San 
Quentin state prison. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF INDIVIDUALS MENTIONED IN 


“POOR MAN’s JUSTICE” 
IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER? 


Cephas Bard: Born at Chambersburgh, Pennsylvania, April 7, 1843; 
enlisted as a private in Company A, 126th Regiment of the Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteers during the Civil War; served out his enlistment and 
returned to medical school at Jefferson Medical College; reenlisted in 
his old regiment, serving the remainder of the war as Assistant Surgeon 
of the Pennsylvania Volunteers; came to Ventura in 1868 to join his 
brother Thomas; first Anglo physician in Ventura County; unanimously 
voted Ventura County’s first coroner; a most generous doctor who 
treated everyone regardless of a patient’s ability to pay; attended to 
Estanislao on September 19, 1881, and was present at his death; did 
not testify at Garcia’s trial because he was out of California; signed the 
petitions demanding clemency for Garcia; formed the Ventura County 
Medical Society in 1890; helped open Ventura County’s first true 
hospital, the Elizabeth Bard Memorial Hospital; spearheaded the 
formation of Ventura County Pioneers, predecessor to the Ventura 


County Historical Society; died April 20, 1902.” 


N. C. Bledsoe: Born in Texas; studied law in San Bernardino, California 
and admitted to the bar in 1875; moved to Ventura in 1875 and 
opened a law partnership with Lemuel McKeeby. 


J. Marion Brooks: Born in Mount Vernon, Kentucky, and educated in 
Lexington, Kentucky; arrived in Ventura on Christmas day 1871; 
formed a law partnership with Jonathan D. Hines; elected Ventura 
County’s first district attorney in 1873; a staunch Democrat; ran for the 
State Assembly in 1880 and the State Senate in 1882, but, lost both 
elections; served as district attorney at Garcia’s trial; joined Garcia’s 
clemency campaign by signing his petition.” 

Joe Detroy: Arrived in Ventura 1868; owned butcher shops with his 
brother in Hueneme and Ventura in 1870s; elected Sheriff of Ventura 
County on September 3, 1879; served one term, March 1880-March 
1883; arrested Garcia on September 19, 1881; there is no evidence 
Detroy ever joined in Garcia’s pardon application.” 
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Benjamin Elmore: Born a slave in Tennessee but later taken to Arkansas; 
came to California in 1849 as a runaway slave and settled in Ventura 
between 1850 and 1851; Ventura’s first African American resident; 
known as “Nigger Ben” to the Anglos and “Benito” to the Californios; 
lived in the lower west end of Ventura; married to a Chumash Indian 
woman and later to an African American woman; spoke English, 
Spanish and the local Chumash dialect fluently; occasionally served as a 
court interpreter; employed as an asphaltum-roofer; a material witness 
at Vicente Garcia’s murder trial; claimed that Estanislao named Garcia 
as his attacker; he later signed his name to Garcia’s petition requesting 
executive clemency; died May 29, 1897 at the age of eighty.” 


Elvin S. Hall: Born in West Virginia on February 27, 1844; settled in 
Santa Barbara in 1875 where he studied law with the firm of Hall and 
Hatch; moved to Ventura and practiced law with L.C. McKeeby; son- 
in-law of J.D. Hines; court-appointed attorney for Vicente Garcia at his 
murder trial in 1881; turned Garcia’s case over to N.C. Bledsoe after 
elected Ventura County District Attorney in 1883.” 


Jonathan D. Hines: Born in Clinton County, Ohio, on December 31, 
1825; studied law under the Hon. Tom Corwin and admitted to the 
Ohio Bar around 1850; enlisted as a private in the 12th Ohio volunteer 
infantry at the outbreak of the Civil War; served through the entire war, 
ultimately reaching the rank of Colonel; after the war worked as a 
conductor and assistant superintendent for the Miami Railway; came to 
California in 1872 and settled in Ventura; had a successful law practice 
with J. Marion Brooks until elected Superior Court Judge for Ventura 
County in 1879; Superior Court Judge at Garcia’s murder trial; joined 
in Garcia’s quest for clemency; died December 30, 1887, when thrown 
from his wagon near his Ojai Valley ranch." 


Lemuel C. McKeeby: Born in New York in 1825; came to California in 
1850 and settled in Nevada County where he became successful in the 
mining business; married Miss Caroline Sampson in 1857 in 
Marysville, California; in 1863 he moved to Carson City, Nevada; 
elected by the citizens of Carson City as the Justice of the Peace, 
Coroner and as their representative to the Nevada Legislature; admitted 
to law practice by the Nevada Supreme Court; moved to Ventura in 
1868 to engage in the mercantile business; law partnership with N.C. 
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Bledsoe; moved to Los Angeles in 1889 after an appointment as the 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue for the First District of Califor- 
nia; died in Hollywood, California on October 19, 1915. 


Romualdo Olivas: Born at Los Angeles in 1859; worked as a laborer; 
convicted of first degree murder and sentenced to life imprisonment for 
supposedly handing a knife to Garcia and telling him to “finish him off” 
(Estanislao); after his conviction he claimed Garcia had nothing to do 
with the murder; paroled from San Quentin on May 14, 1907, after 
serving over twenty-five years."”! 


Andrew James Snodgrass: Born in Kentucky in 1851; raised and edu- 
cated in Woodland, California; came to Ventura in 1871 to his father’s 
ranch on the Colonia; Ventura County’s first real lawman; known as the 
“great thief-catcher”; highly respected lawman throughout California 
during the 1880s and 1890s; served as under-sheriff to Joe Miller (1878- 
1880), Deputy-constable of Ventura (1880-1883), Ventura County 
Sheriff (1883-1889), Constable of Ventura (1890-1895), under-sheriff to 
Paul Charlebois (1895-1903) and Los Angeles Police detective until 
about 1915; in charge of Garcia’s proposed execution in April of 1883; 
wrote letters to Governors Bartlett and Waterman, asking them to 
pardon Garcia; signed the petition for clemency; died in Los Angeles in 
March 1925." 


Benjamin Tully Williams: Born in Lawrence County, Missouri, in 1850; 
studied law in Santa Rosa, California; practiced law in Ventura with his 
brother W.T. Williams; served as the Ventura County Superior Court 
Judge for nineteen years (1884-1903); the Republican “Boss” during the 
late nineteenth century in Ventura County; died March 6, 1910. 


Note: For biographical sketches of Indian participants in 
the trial of Vicente Garcia, see the following article. 
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Vicente Garcia, Prisoner No. 1081 1 
San Quentin Prision 


Photograph Courtesy California State Archives, Sacramento 
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Romualdo Olivas, Prisoner No. 10138 
San Quentin Prision 


Photograph Courtesy California State Archives, Sacramento 
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Historical Setting 


The death of Estanislao occurred a mere fifteen months after the 
United States Census enumerated all of the residents of San Buenaventura 
in June 1880. In fact, virtually all of the people involved in the trial of 
Vicente Garcia may be identified, providing us with a snapshot of the 
neighborhood where Chumash Indian families lived in the City of Ven- 
tura. Ellis has termed this area “Indian Town,” but according to court 
documents, it was once more typically known as “Spanish Town.” Many 
of the Chumash residents of this community descended from the inhabit- 
ants of the San Buenaventura Mission Indian rancheria that once ex- 
tended west and southwest of the mission church to the banks of the 
Ventura River. 


The San Buenaventura Mission Indian rancheria originally consisted 
of rows of adobe rooms built for Indian neophyte families and thatched, 
hemispherical tule houses. After secularization of the Mission in 1835, 
land allotments were provided to certain families along the banks of the 
lower Ventura River where other adobe homes and tule houses were built, 
surrounded by cultivated fields and orchards.'* Although by the 1880s 
many Indian holdings had been transferred to non-Indians, a number of 
properties remained in Venturefo Chumash ownership and/or tenancy. 
This neighborhood continued to be known as “the Rancheria” by its 
Indian inhabitants.'™ 


The 1880 Census, the Vicente Garcia court records and the earliest 
City directories reveal that most surviving Venturefio Chumash house- 
holds were located near each other in the same neighborhood towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, southwest of the Mission, in the vicinity of 
Front Street west of Figueroa Street. 
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S. Coast Survey map showing Mission complex, gardens, 


orchard and adjacent Indian rancherias 
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Section, 1888 map compiled by Civil Engineer and Surveyor E.T. Hare, showing 
street and block organization of earlier Mission grounds and surrounding 
area. The murder of Estanislao occurred near the intersection of Front and 
Spruce Streets. The 1880 Census mentioned in the following article was 
conducted, in part, in this vicinity. 
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SAN BUENAVENTURA’S CHUMASH COMMUNITY 
IN THE 1880 CENSUS 


The Venturefio community begins to make its appearance on page 21 
of the census with the enumeration on June 11, 1880 of the adjacent 
households of Jose Salmeron and Juan Estevan Pico.!” Salmeron, a 
“laborer,” was an Indian from Chihuahua, Mexico, age 55 (according to 
the census), and married to a Chumash woman, “Ilaria” (Hilaria), age 30. 
They are listed as Family 384 in Dwelling 256 with their five children, ages 
2 through 12. Some of Salmeron’s reminiscences regarding Ventura’s 
Indian community were later recorded by E. M. Sheridan.'” 


Next door to the Salmeron’s residence was the household of Juan 
Estevan Pico, age 38, a carpenter, and his wife, Maria, 16. Also living with 
them was Pico’s son by his first marriage, Juan Isidoro, 12. The first 
directory of Ventura (1898-1899) lists Pico’s address as being on the east 
side of Elder Street, south of Main Street, but this does not seem to have 
been his residence in 1880. Pico was to earn his place in history a few 
years after the 1880 census was taken through his collaboration with 
Henry W. Henshaw in documenting the Venturefio Chumash lan- 
guage.'” He served as interpreter for Indian testimony during the trial of 
Vicente Garcia. 


Two dwellings away from Pico’s family was the house and store of 
Octaviano Moraga, barkeeper for the “Parian,” the dance house located 
across the street. Vicente Garcia purchased liquor at the bar in Moraga’s 
house the fateful night on which Estanislao was killed. Listed with 
Moraga’s family are ten boarders, at least two of whom were half-Chu- 
mash by descent. Two of the women boarders, Josepha Lopez, age 18, 
married with a small child, and Juana Villaescuesa, age 16, and single, held 
the occupation of “danseuse.”! Another boarder, F elipe Gonzalez, age 
53, was a musician. These three provided entertainment at the Parian Bar. 
Juana Villaescuesa was mentioned by Ben Elmore as being among the 
Indian women who were present when Estanislao died. 


Next enumerated after Moraga’s household was the dwelling of Pascual 
Real and his family,’ located across the street, according to the court 
record. Real was also a barkeeper for the “Parian.” Mrs. (Carmen 
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Andrade) Real testified in court that she saw Vicente Garcia coming out of 
Moraga’s place between 10:00 and 11:00 the night Estanislao was mur- 
dered. Two households further on was the dwelling of Jose Jesus Cordero, 
the third barkeeper for the “Parian.” According to the court transcript, 
Cordero sold groceries and liquor at his place, and sold Romualdo Olivas 
liquor the night Estanislao was killed. 


Next door to Cordero lived Natividad Feliz, a widow, with her daughter 
Viviana, 18, and four boarders: two young women with the occupation of 
“danseuse,” and two men who were musicians. One of the musicians was 
Manuel Gonzales, an “Indian” born in California, whose father was from 
Mexico. Natividad Feliz was apparently the woman known as “Chihuena,” 
whose daughter, Viviana (Moreno), was the paramour of Cirilo de Jesus 
Sosa. Sosa testified he was on his way to sleep with Moreno at her 
mother’s house, when the altercation occurred that led to the death of 
Estanislao. 


One dwelling removed from the Feliz residence was a household with 
two sisters, Esiquia, 19, and Paula Flores, 20, with two very young children 
whose fathers were halfChumash.''° It is probable the Flores sisters also 
possessed Indian ancestry, although not necessarily Chumash, but this is 
not recorded in the census. 


Two houses beyond the Flores sisters’ house was that of Baltazar, a 
widower, approximately 70 years of age, who was living alone and working 
as a laborer. This Chumash man may be identified as Baltazar 
Sulupiauset, born in the village of Mashchal on Santa Cruz Island about 
1812, and brought to Mission Santa Barbara when he was four years old. 
Chumash Indians who were interviewed by Harrington reported Baltazar 
was literate in Spanish, having been educated at Mission Santa Barbara. 
He sometimes served as an interpreter for Jose Kamuliyatset, the last chief 
to leave Santa Cruz Island for the missions. ‘The census taker seems to 
have been unaware that Baltazar was literate and reported he could neither 
read nor write. Baltazar had been interviewed at San Buenaventura by the 
French linguist Alphonse Pinart two years earlier and is the source, along 
with his neighbor, Martina Lekte, of two rare vocabularies of the Island 
Chumash speech. He died in 1881."” 
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Enumerated after Baltazar’s residence was the household of Pedro 
Flores, 52, and his wife, Refugia (Gonzales), 40, with their minor children. 
They were the parents of the Flores sisters mentioned above.!!2 Pedro 
Flores was from Mexico, but his wife was born in California and was 
probably of some degree of Indian ancestry. 


Following the Flores family home was the Ventureiio Chumash house- 
hold of Simplicio Pico, 43, a laborer, and his wife, Petra, 50, who is listed 
as “keeping house.” With them were Petra’s two granddaughters, Delfina 
(Martin), 10, and Pascuala (Martin), 14, who were mistakenly identified as 
“nieces.”''’ It was to Petra’s house that Estanislao was carried after he was 
found mortally wounded in the early morning hours of September 19, 
1881. His shouts for help awakened Petra and Candelaria, who was staying 
with her, and they then sought assistance to carry him to their house, 
which was about 50 feet away. 


Another family of Indian ancestry is listed in Petra Pico’s house, but 
their lack of mention in the Vicente Garcia case suggests they had moved 
elsewhere by September 1881. This family consisted of Francisco More, 
22, his common-law wife, Maria Antonia Domec, 18, and their infant son, 
Felipe.'"* More was the illegitimate son of a Ventureio Chumash woman, 
Maria Antonia, and Thomas Wallace More, who had been murdered 
three years earlier at his ranch house on March 24, 1877, at Rancho 
Sespe.'’ This couple was eventually married by the church in October 
1882. Maria Antonia Domec had been born on Rancho El Escorpion in 
the San Fernando Valley. She was the youngest daughter of Pierre Domec 
and Maria Dolores, an Indian woman from Mission San Fernando who 
had once lived in Ventura.!!° 


Three other Chumash Indians are listed as boarders in Petra Pico’s 
house: Guadalupe Chupo [sic], 20, Miguel Camulo [sic], 25, and 
Candelaria (Rios), 30. Guadalupe “Chupo”’s surname was actually 
“Chomo.” She was the daughter of Odorico Chomo and his wife, 
Pomposa, who had once lived at Saticoy. Pomposa, who died early in 
January 1880, had once been “captain” (i.e., chief) of the Saticoy Indi- 
ans.''’ Miguel “Camulo” was Miguel Higinio, the son of a Castac Chu- 
mash father and Fernandefio/Chumash mother, who had been raised at 
Camulos (hence the surname given in the census).''® Candelaria Rios (a 
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Petra Pico and Donaciana 


noted Chumash basketmaker, as was Petra), was still residing in the Pico 
household fifteen months after the census and as a result, served as a 
witness during the trial of Vicente Garcia. The census lists Candelaria’s 
status as “single,” but she was actually married, although separated from 
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Photograph courtesy Clara Henley Turley 


Francisco More 


Saticoy, August 1933 


Courtesy J.P. Harrington Papers, National Anthropological Archives 
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Petra Pico, basketmaker, at Mission San Buenaventura 1890 
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Jose Epifacio Rios, her husband of fifteen years.’ It was not until long 
after Rios’ death that she married Jose Valenzuela, a native of Sonora, 
Mexico, and acquired the surname by which she is remembered today. 


The next dwelling enumerated after Simplicio and Petra Pico’s was 
that of Donaciana, a widow, age 44. According to the trial transcript, 
Donaciana’s house was about 100 feet from the location where Estanislao 
was found lying on the night he received his mortal wounds. Ironically, on 
June 12, 1880, Donaciana was living with a widower named “Estanislaus,” 
age 50. Significantly, this is almost certainly the victim, Estanislao, who was 
killed in the early morning hours of September 19, 1881.'*° By then, 
Vicente Garcia had moved in with Donaciana. Brief testimony at his trial 
alluded to an argument said to have occurred the preceding day over “a 
difficulty with Stanislaus about a woman.” 


In the dwelling adjacent to Donaciana’s lived two elderly Chumash 
women, Monica (de Jesus) and Martina (Lekte), both with ages estimated 
at 75. Along with Juliana Salazar, enumerated in the next house, and 
Baltazar, previously mentioned, these elders provided surviving links 
between Ventura’s Indian community of the early 1880s and the old 
Chumash world of the early nineteenth century. All four served as 
consultants on Chumash languages and dialects to nineteenth century 


linguists Alphonse Pinart and Henry Henshaw.” 


Martina has become especially well known through narratives re- 
corded by Harrington from several of his Chumash consultants. She 
came to Mission Santa Barbara from Santa Cruz Island when she was 4° 
years old and grew up there among Cruzefio Chumash families. Eventu- 
ally she moved to Ventura to be with her relative, Donaciana. Martina 
was an accomplished performer of the traditional dances of the islanders 
and is described as having the magical ability to “sing people home” 
when they had left their spouses. In fact, one of the stories told about 
Martina pertains to Vicente Garcia. Garcia had left his first wife, ‘'omasa, 
but returned after Tomasa had paid Martina to “sing” him 
home.'” Simplicio Pico provided this description of Martina: 
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Martina was light in complexion. . .She was slim (not fat) and 
small. Her hair was scant and she wore it in a trenza. She was 


good looking in the face—had good-looking nose and mouth. 
She talked pretty good Venturefio. She lived in her own little 
house. Did washing there for people some. Was quite a 
drinker but never went around much, was already old. Her 
house was near the river. Her neighbors were Monica, 
Donaciana, Isidra (an old woman [mother of Petra Pico]), 
Pantaleon (Candelaria’s brother [who] had [a] family [and] 
lived in an adobe house there), Norberto, and others.!”° 


Others who lived in the same dwelling with Monica and Martina were 
the widow Maria (Delfina), listed as being 40 (actually 30 years of age), a 
“boarder,” her three young children, and Saturnino (Pacifico), 45, listed as 
“single,” but actually her common-law husband whom she wed several 
years later in a church ceremony.'™ Maria Delfina testified at the trial of 
Vicente Garcia that she had known Estanislao since she was a child and 
that he lived very near to her residence. He had visited her on the day 
before he was killed, having left in the evening to buy candles for a woman 
who had given him “two bits” to do so. Cirilo de Jesus Sosa testified that 
Saturnino accompanied him to view the body of Estanislao on the morn- 
ing after the latter’s death. Vicente Garcia stated that it was Saturnino who 
first told him Estanislao had been killed. 


In the next house enumerated in the 1880 census lived several other 
Chumash families. The first of these was Roberto (“Cholo”) Salazar from 
Mexico, who was married to the elderly Venturefio Chumash woman, 
Juliana (de Jesus). Boarding in the same house were Juliana’s son, Jose 
Peregrino (Winay) and his wife, Susana, and their two small sons.'”” Also 
listed as boarders, Miguel, 25, who has not been further identified, and 
Vicente Garcia, 45. Benjamin Elmore stated at the trial that Vicente 
Garcia had only been in Ventura “a year or so.” So Garcia was apparently 
a new resident when he was tabulated in the 1880 census. Garcia had once 
been married to Susana’s aunt, Tomasa, who may have been deceased by 
1880.'*° His connection by marriage to Susana, the daughter-in-law of 
Juliana Salazar, was very likely the reason he boarded at her home after he 
moved to Ventura. 
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Virtually every adult listed in the Salazar household became intimately 
involved in the events of September 18-19 and Garcia’s subsequent trial. It 
was Jose Winay (“Huinai” in the trial transcript) who was summoned by 
Benjamin Elmore to carry the dying Estanislao to Petra Pico’s house. 
Juliana de Jesus, Susana and Jose Winay’s niece, Juana Villaescuesa, were 
all said to be present while the doctor attempted to save Estanislao’s life. 
Juliana de Jesus testified in the Venturefio Chumash language at the trial, 
stating that the dying man identified Vicente Garcia as his attacker. Her 
husband and son, however, were witnesses for the defense. Roberto 
Salazar stated he had found Vicente Garcia lying intoxicated in the street 
the previous evening and had summoned his wife, Donaciana, to help him 
home to bed. Jose Winay testified that the night was very dark. ‘This 
testimony seems to have been part of the defense attorney’s strategy to cast 
some doubt on Estanislao’s ability to identify his attacker. During his 
cross-examination of witnesses for the prosecution, the attorney was able 
to bring out the fact that Estanislao had one bad eye. 


The next two houses enumerated after the Salazar household were 
those occupied by Benjamin Elmore and his daughter. Elmore, a former 
African American slave, had once been married to a Chumash woman.!”’ 
He stated in the trial that he could understand the Ventureho Chumash 
language as well as he could English. He served as the principal witness for 
the prosecution during the trial of Garcia, and was one of several who 
testified Estanislao had stated in the Indian language that Garcia was the 
one who had mortally wounded him. With the mention of this household, 
we have now completed the tabulation of Indian families who lived in a 
close-knit community near Front Street, where Estanislao met his death a 
year and three months later. 


Other Chumash Indians are listed in the 1880 census as living not far 
from the neighborhood where the majority lived. Family No. 422 in 
Dwelling No. 277 consisted of an Indian man, “Estanislaus,” with an 
estimated age of 30, living with Ramona, 40, and the her daughter, 
Guillerma, 3. This Estanislao is a different man from the one who was 
murdered that fateful night in September 1881. ‘This second Estanislao is 
probably a San Fernando Mission Indian whose burial entry appears in 
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Jose Winay (Jose Peregrino Romero), circa 1923 
Courtesy J.P. Harrington Papers, National Anthropological Archives 


the San Buenaventura Mission register a few years later.'”® Ramona, who 
was living with him in 1880, was apparently Ramona Norberta, step-sister 


of Fernando Librado.!”’ 
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The name “Estanislaus” appears a third time in the 1880 census on 
page 27 as a name for a 32 year old Indian servant, a widower, employed 
in the household of Agustin Solari, an Italian “Ranchero.” This may be 
the same man already tabulated as living with Ramona, and the census- 
taker counted him twice by mistake, once at his residence and once at his 
place of employment.'”” Also working as a servant for the Solari family 
was Victoria Barrios, the daughter of a Chumash mother and a Mexican 
father.'”” 


Also listed on page 27 (in Dwelling 313, Family No. 468) was the 
household of Jose (Eusebio) Rios, a 52 year old laborer from Mexico. 
Rios was the widower of Pedra Abdona, a Venturefio Chumash woman. !” 
The couple’s two sons, Silvestre, 24, and Jose (Epifacio), 28, are listed with 
their father. Jose Rios is incorrectly listed as single, for he was actually 
married to Candelaria, although she had separated from him and lived as 
a boarder in Petra Pico’s residence.'* Silvestre Rios later married Juana 
Villaescuesa, who was employed in 1880 at the Parian dance hall.!* 


View of Mission and “Spanish Town” (upper right) in the distance, circa 1880 


Courtesy Chancery Archives 
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(COMMUNITY SUMMARY 


On pages 21-27 of the list of the City of San Buenaventura’s inhabit- 
ants, the 1880 Census enumerates a total of 29 adult Chumash Indians (14 
men and 15 women) and 17 children who possessed at least one-half 
degree of Chumash Indian blood. Although Indians living elsewhere in 
the county have not been surveyed for this article, ' the principal surviv- 
ing Ventureno Chumash community in 1880 is represented in these 
figures. ‘This community had dispersed and declined considerably from 
approximately 200 Indians listed in the Ventura County area in 1852, 


most of whom lived in the mission vicinity.'”° 


The 1880 census, combined with data gleaned from mission 
records,'” also provides some insight into the family structure and mar- 
riage patterns that characterized the Chumash community in the late 
nineteenth century. Five couples married by the church are listed. A sixth 
couple had separated. Four of these marriages were between Chumash 
Indians, while two were between Chumash women and Mexican Indian 
husbands. Four other households had Chumash men and women living 
together who had not been formally married by the Church. In two of 
these, the couples were wed at the mission within a few years. Four elderly 
individuals, one man (Baltazar) and three women (Martina, Monica, and 
Juliana Salazar), served as links to the Chumash community of the early 


nineteenth century. 


Only six of the seventeen children under fifteen years of age listed in 
the 1880 Census had parents who were both full Chumash Indians. Two 
children were of three-quarters degree of blood and nine were half- 
Chumash in ancestry. Of these seventeen children, only slightly more than 
half (nine) still had both of their biological parents living. Within a few 
years, several more were orphaned. Most Chumash children grew up as 
orphans or as step-children. Mission burial records reveal at least six of the 
children listed in the census died before the turn of the century, continu- 
ing the high mortality rate that had plagued the Chumash population from 
mission times. Four of the children listed are known to have remained 
within the Ventura County area after reaching adulthood, and three of 
these eventually married. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF CHUMASH INDIVIDUALS MENTIONED 
IN TRIAL DOCUMENTS 


The preceding sections have provided us with a detailed picture of the 
social milieu in which the Chumash community persisted during the 
1880s. The following brief biographies of certain individuals are presented 
in order to supplement Mark Ellis’ summary of the events of September 
17-18, 1881, Vicente Garcia’s subsequent trial and later appeals made on 
his behalf. These life histories provide examples of the Chumash experi- 
ence during post-mission times and reveal how many directly contributed 
to an anthropological understanding of their cultural traditions. 


Estanislao: Born at Mission San Buenaventura in 1833, Estanislao was the 
second of five children born to Mateo de Agrigento Paquiamaut and 
Margarita del Sacramento.’ Both of his parents had been raised within 
the Mission Indian community, while his grandparents had come from 
native Chumash towns located within or adjacent to the Santa Monica 
Mountains.!*’ In 1852, Estanislao was listed in the California State 
Census immediately following the entry of his father, Mateo, who had 
recently been widowed. Mateo was a saddler, and Estanislao was 
working as a vaquero. The wife of Estanislao, Leonarda, 17 years old, 
also a Mission San Buenaventura Indian, is listed with him.'*” They had 
one child, a daughter, who died as an infant in 1857.'"' Leonarda was 
no longer living by 1880, when Estanislao was listed as “widowed,” 
living with Donaciana. His occupation in 1880 was “laborer.” Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Jose Cordero at Vicente Garcia’s trial, Estanislao 
was well known as a maker of many braided bridle reins. On Septem- 
ber 20, 1881, the day following his tragic death, the body of Estanislao 


was laid to rest in the mission cemetery. '* 


Vicente Garcia: Vicente Garcia was born at Mission Santa Barbara in 
1835. His baptismal entry gives his name simply as “Vicente.” His 
parents of record may be identified as Vicente de Aquila Quiamat and 
Juana.'*’ The former was from the coastal Chumash town of Qasz/, 
once located at Refugio Beach, while Juana had been born at Mission 
Santa Barbara. Vicente Garcia’s maternal grandparents, Jose Miochi 
(1791-1821) and Maria Celia (1791-1843), had been born at the 
Chumash towns of Yumatliwo (Malibu) and $Zalawa (Montecito) 
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respectively. His great grandfather, Bruno Huohuise (1743-1821), had 
once been married to Maria Thomasa Sagapeuje (1763-1834), who 
had been chief at Sa/awa. The latter is the only Chumash woman 
documented as a chief during the period of early Spanish settle- 
ment, 


Although Vicente Garcia’s baptismal entry lists his father as a 
Chumash Indian, Harrington’s notes from his Chumash consultants, 
Fernando Librado and Lucrecia Garcia, state otherwise. According to 
these sources, Vicente Garcia was only half-Chumash and was some- 
times referred to by the surname Borrego, instead of Garcia. It is also 
stated he was the half-brother by the same father to a man named 
Manuel Garcia.'® 


Vicente Garcia’s biological father was apparently Antonio Garcia 
Borrego, whose name first appears in an 1834 census of families living 
at the Santa Barbara Presidio. He was single, 28 years of age, and said 
to be from Zacatecas, Mexico. His occupation was given as comerciante 
(merchant). Antonio Garcia Borrego married Trinidad Zurita in 1836, 
the year following Vicente’s birth. In his marriage record, his birthplace 
is listed as “Texas en la Republica Mejicana.” Manuel Garcia, Vicente’s 
half-brother, was born in 1846.'“° 


Vicente de Aquila Quiamat died when Vicente Garcia was five years 
old and Garcia’s mother, Juana, and grandmother, Maria Celia, both 
died in 1843. It is unknown who raised Vicente Garcia after his parents 
died. His maternal uncle, Luis Gonzaga, may have raised him. There 
are comments in Harrington’s notes that point to Vicente having grown 
up at La Cieneguita, the site where most Barbarefio Chumash Indians 
settled after Mission Santa Barbara was secularized.'“” 


Vicente Garcia was married in 1856 to Tomasa, the daughter of 
Macario and Maria Ygnacia.'** Tomasa’s father, Macario, had been an 
alcalde of the Indian community at Mission Santa Barbara, and her 
mother, Maria Ygnacia, was a daughter of the last chief of Syuxtun, the 
former Chumash town on the Santa Barbara waterfront. Maria Ygnacia 
received a large mission land allotment on the creek that still bears her 
name at the foot of San Marcos Pass.'° 


Several anecdotes regarding Vicente Garcia are recorded in 
Harrington’s notes. Lucrecia Garcia, the granddaughter of Maria 
Ygnacia, described a fight between Vicente Garcia and a Sonoran 
schoolteacher nicknamed “El Mestrito” at La Cieneguita. Believing 
Garcia had an affair with Barbara, Mestrito’s Chumash wife, the latter 
became angry and picked a fight. He attacked Garcia with a knife, but 
being a smaller man, was overcome. Garcia wrestled the knife from 
Mestrito and then took his spurs and hit El Mestrito in the forehead 
with them before the two were separated. This incident or another like 
it may have resulted in Garcia’s facial scars described later in his San 
Quentin prison register entry in 1883." 


Vicente and Tomasa Garcia had six children, all daughters, born 
between 1858 and 1874. Tragically, most of these girls died as very 
young children.'” Only the first born, Maria de las Angustias Garcia, is 
known to have reached adulthood. She had a child with Juan 
Capistrano, another Cieneguita Indian, born in 1878, but the subse- 
quent histories of mother and daughter have not been traced further.'”” 


Vicente Garcia was unpopular with his mother-in-law and was 
reputed to have squandered much of her money. Maria Ygnacia, 
represented by Thomas Hope, the local Indian agent, brought a 
successful suit against Vicente Garcia in 1860 over ownership of 
livestock he had removed from her ranch on Maria Ygnacia Creek. 
After this dispute was decided against him, Vicente and his family 
moved to Rancho La Patera in the Goleta Valley where he worked for 
Daniel Hill, an early Yankee settler.'*’ Later, he lived again at La 
Cieneguita, but finally sold his property there to Thomas Hope in 
1874." 


In 1875 Vicente Garcia was interviewed by Oscar Loew, who col- 
lected from him the first Barbarefio Chumash vocabulary ever 
published.! Three years later, Garcia was encountered by Stephen 
Bowers, during one of Bowers’ forays to collect Chumash Indian 
artifacts which were then sold to the Smithsonian and other museums 
in the East. Garcia was encamped at Bulito Canyon where he was 
tending sheep at the time of Bowers’ visit. He sold Bowers a stone 
mortar collected from a nearby archaeological site.'”° 
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It was probably during his sheepherding days in western Santa 
Barbara County that Garcia became a friend of Fernando Librado. 
Librado reported that Garcia used to visit him at his camp when he was 
hired to kill coyotes at Rancho San Julian. It was Librado who told 
Harrington the following story: 


Vicente Borrego had been up at Hollister (San Benito County) 
about a year. [His] wife (Tomasa de la Cafiada de Maria 
Ygnacia) went to Martina.’ [The only article of his clothing] 
Tomasa could find was an old shoe. Tomasa and Martina sang 
together three nights. V[icente] B[orrego] felt the influence of 
this at Hollister, and the third night after the singing he 
returned. He went to Tomasa, and he bawled like a baby 
crying to be taken back, but Tomasa would not do it. The 
point is never to take back the person who does the 
abandoning until the abandoner makes a solemn promise 
never to do it again.'* 


So it would seem Vicente and Tomasa had separated by the mid to 
late 1870s. No further record of Tomasa has been located, so it is 
unknown whether or not she was still living when Garcia was arrested in 
1881 in connection with the death of Estanislao. 


By June 1880, Garcia had moved to San Buenaventura, where he 
was listed in the census as a boarder in Roberto Salazar’s house. By the 
time Estanislao was killed a little over a year later, Garcia had moved in 
with Donaciana, who referred to him as “my husband” when she 
testified at his trial. He was then working as a sheepshearer, although 
his entry in the San Quentin register records his occupation as “va- 
quero.” 


Vicente Garcia was arrested on Monday morning, September 19, as 
the primary suspect in the murder of Estanislao. All testimony at his 
subsequent trial concurred that he had been drunk the evening prior to 
Estanislao’s death. Roberto Salazar and Donaciana reported they had 
to help him walk home after he was found lying drunk in the road 
sometime before midnight, where he then fell asleep without removing 
his clothes. Garcia testified at his trial that he had last seen Estanislao 
about 11:00 AM on Sunday. Sheriff Detroy, who arrested Garcia as a 


suspect in the murder, reported Garcia at first admitted to a “row” with 
Estanislao “a little before he was killed.” This was later explicitly denied 
by Garcia at the trial, although it is through the record of his testimony 
that we learn their alleged quarrel had been over a woman. If such an 
argument indeed occurred, the subject of their disagreement may have 
been Donaciana, who had previously lived with Estanislao. 


After his conviction, his unsuccessful appeals and the commutation 
of his sentence to life in prison, Garcia was transferred to San Quentin 
penitentiary on April 23, 1883, where he remained sixteen years until 
his death on May 16, 1899.'” Midway through Garcia’s sentence, the 
warden’s office issued the following Certificate of Conduct prior to his 
unsuccessful parole hearing: 


His conduct has been good; never having been reprimanded 
for any breach of prison discipline. He has been employed in 
the Jute Mill since his incarceration and by being willing and 
faithful in the discharge of his duties has gained the good will 
of the officers of that department.'”° 


Donaciana Salazar: Donaciana was born in 1836, the eldest of four 


children of Jose Calasanz Silquichet and Tomasa de Aquino. Her 
father had been born on Santa Cruz Island, but had been brought by 
his parents to Mission San Buenaventura in 1814 when he was only a 
year old. He became a vaquero for the Mission and was commonly 


known as Jose Salazar.'®! 


Donaciana grew up in the Indian rancheria adjacent to Mission San 
Buenaventura. In October 1852, she married Norberto Skit’ima, whose 
parents had come from Chumash towns in the Santa Paula vicinity. 

The Chumash dances performed at her wedding were later described 
to Harrington by Fernando Librado.'”’ Donaciana’s husband and her 
brother-in-law, Conrado, were well known for their participation as 
dancers in the Chumash ceremonies at San Buenaventura. Fernando 
Librado said Donaciana was one of the last to know the Swordfish 
Dance, but she broke down in tears when he once asked her to teach 
these dances to him, because of the old memories they conjured.’ 
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Like her sister-in-law, Petra Pico, Donaciana and her sister, 
Magdalena, were accomplished basketmakers. Once she was visited by 
Dr. Alfred Comstock, a collector of Indian baskets, who asked her to 
explain their meaning. A fine basket made by Donaciana is part of the 
collection at the Smithsonian Institution. 


Donaciana worked for many years in the household of the famous 
Ventura photographer J. C. Brewster, who took a picture of Petra Pico 
and Donaciana with some of their baskets. At Vicente Garcia’s trial she 
testified that she owned her own house and supported herself by 
washing, ironing and cooking at Brewster’s home. Brewster was later 
one of many San Buenaventura citizens who petitioned Governor 
Stoneman to commute Garcia’s sentence of hanging to life imprison- 
ment, because subsequent evidence had arisen to cast doubt on the 
verdict. 


Six years after Garcia’s trial, Donaciana Salazar entered a sworn 
deposition that on the night of September 19,1881, her neighbor, 
Roberto Salazar (not related to her), had come to her home to report 
that Vicente Garcia was lying in the street in a drunken state. They had 
helped him home and put him to bed and she had slept with him in the 
same bed and knew he never left the house thereafter. Actually, this 
testimony was not substantially different from that she gave at the trial, 
with the exception of her more explicit assertion that Garcia never left 
the house after he was put to bed. Her deposition was one of several 
submitted to Governor Bartlett in one of the unsuccessful attempts by 
Attorney Bledsoe to get clemency for Garcia. 


Donaciana Salazar died in San Buenaventura in 1905.!© 


Petra Pico: Petra Pico was one of three Indian women who testified that 


Estanislao identified Vicente Garcia as the man who mortally wounded 
him. She was born in 1834, the daughter of Peregrino Maria 
Papumiahuit and Ysidra. Petra’s father, Peregrino Maria (1795-1853), 
was born at Mission San Buenaventura and eventually became a 
schoolteacher for the Indian children. He was the godfather and 
namesake of Jose Peregrino (Winay), who was born in 1847. Petra’s 
mother, Ysidra (1805-1879), married Luis Cantor of Mission Santa 
Ines after Peregrino Maria’s death. She served as a consultant on the 
Venturefio Chumash language for Alphonse Pinart in 1878.!” 
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Petra was married three times. Her first husband was Conrado, 
whom she married in 1849. Through this marriage, Petra became the 
sister-in-law of Donaciana, whose first marriage was to Conrado’s 
brother, Norberto. Petra was one of a group of Chumash basketmakers 
at San Buenaventura in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Al- 
though Petra was known to have made fine baskets in the old tradition, 
she also manufactured some in a “new mode,” according to Fernando 
Librado. Many of her baskets have been preserved in museum collec- 
tions around the country. Some of these baskets became part of the 
Camarillo Collection, now on exhibit at the San Buenaventura Mis- 
sion.'°* 

Conrado and Petra had two daughters, Maria Manuela and Maria 
Petra, born in 1850 and 1852 respectively. Maria Petra died as an 
infant.'°’ Following Conrado’s death, Petra married Lucas Garcia of 
Santa Barbara in 1866.'” Petra’s daughter, Maria Manuela, had two 
daughters by Albert Martin, an Anglo American, born in 1866 and 
1871. Following Maria Manuela’s death in 1878, it fell to Petra to raise 
these granddaughters, Juana Pascuala Martin and Juana Delfina 
Francisca Martin. Juana Pascuala married Luis Garcia in 1883, and was 
deceased by 1913; further details regarding her history or that of her 


sister are unknown."”! 


Petra’s third husband was Simplicio Pico, whom she married in 
1875. According to the 1898 County Directory and early Ventura 
County property maps, the Picos lived on Spruce Street north of Front 
Street. This is the same place they had lived in the early 1880s, as 
recorded in the 1880 census and in the court documents pertaining to 
Vicente Garcia’s trial. In addition to selling her baskets, Petra made her 
living by doing the wash for many of Ventura’s old families. In 1913, 
Fernando Librado related to Harrington the following anecdotes: 


Petra used to wash for the Ortegas. Also for the Solaris and 
Schiappapietras. When Mrs. Ortega] was sick or confined 
with child, Petra would come and stay and not leave. Once 
Petra was three and a half days caring for O[rtega]’s wife 
without sleeping— praying all the time. At last Dr. Jackson told 
Petra that Maria [Ortega] was all right and then Petra went 
home to sleep. This was when Maria was confined... 
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Petra used to go out washing as far up the Avenue as Ranch No. 1. 
One time...a rig came from Ranch No. | to take Petra up there to 
work. This made Simplicio very sad, for he had recently married Petra. 
This work took her up there to...help out and stay several days. So 
Fernando Librado] told Simplicio not to feel bad, that F [ernando] 
would help S[implicio] dig a well, and they dug one at Petra’s house, 
and it is there yet.'”* Petra Pico died in 1902, but Simplicio Pico did not 
hold onto their property. On March 12, 1913, Harrington noted that: 


Mr. Figueroa, who keeps the cigar store at corner of Main 
Street and Ventura Avenue is partially blind. Simplicio Pico 
has been staying with him there, bunking on the floor near the 
counter by the front door. Simplicio is old, but can still work. 
He goes down town in the morning to buy himself a drink of 
whiskey—a 25 cent bottle will last the old man all day. 
Simplicio still has legal claim on the house which Petra lived 
in, located a short distance from the store there in the 
direction towards the beach. Simplicio went up to work with 
[Jose Peregrino] Winay at Camarillo last winter. But he 
returned to Ventura about two weeks ago to push his legal 
claim, so he said. But he got full [of whiskey] and the next day 
went to El Rio. He is at present living either there or at 
Springville (Los Positos), a place between El Rio and Calleguas 
Ranch, possibly with Antonio Ayala at the latter place.!”’ 


Harrington eventually contacted Simplicio Pico, and the latter then 
served as one of his principal consultants regarding Ventureno Chu- 
mash language and culture. Pico died in 1918 at Ventura.!”4 


Candelaria Rios: Candelaria, the famous Indian basketmaker at San 
Buenaventura, was born on Sespe Creek about 1847.'” Her parents, 
Pedro Antonio Chuyuy and Euqueria, were natives of El Escorpion, a 
native town that seems to have had a mixed Chumash and Fernandefio 
(Tongva) population.'”” Pedro Antonio and Euqueria were married in 
1817 and had ten children born at Mission San Fernando between 
1819 and 1842. They apparently then moved to the Sespe Creek area, 
where Candelaria was born, before finally settling in Saticoy. They are 
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listed in both the 1852 California State Census and the 1860 Federal 
Census as living among other Indian residents at Saticoy with their four 
surviving children: Jose, Melquiades, Pantaleon and Candelaria.” 


In 1865 Candelaria was wed at Mission San Buenaventura to Jose 
Epifacio del Refugio Rios, who was half-Chumash. They had five 
children who were born between 1865 and 1881. None of the first four 
appear to have lived more than a few years, because they are not listed 
in the 1880 census. Jose Epifacio Rios and Candelaria were living in 
separate households, Jose with his father and Candelaria with Petra 
Pico, when they were tabulated in the 1880 census. Candelaria was 
caring for a newborn infant son at the time that Estanislao was mortally 
wounded outside of the house where she was living.'’”’ After her 
husband’s death, Candelaria had two children by Jose Olivas, born in 
1885 and 1888.'” 


Candelaria’s last husband was Jose Valenzuela from Sonora, Mexico. 
Jose’s brother, Jesus Valenzuela, also married a woman of San 
Fernando Indian ancestry, Petra Garcia, whose grandmother, Leandra, 
had once been married to Candelaria’s eldest brother, Jose. Candelaria 
continues to be remembered today by children of Jesus and Petra 
Valenzuela, who had her as their babysitter.'”” 


With the surname of her last husband Candelaria has passed into 
history as the last and most famous of the Chumash 
basketmakers.'*' Some of her baskets are part of collections at the 
Smithsonian Institution and the American Museum of Natural History. 
The Ventura County Museum of History & Art and the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Natural History also exhibit baskets attributed to her. 
Candelaria Valenzuela was interviewed in 1914 by George Henley and 
Dr. Bizzell. She also worked with J. P. Harrington who first met her in 
March 1913.'** Candelaria died in 1917 on the Peirano Ranch, the 
tragic victim of burns sustained when her clothes caught fire while she 


was cooking." 


Juliana de Jesus Salazar: Juliana de Jesus was born at Mission San 
Buenaventura in 1811, the daughter of Franco Jose Guayane and Maria 
Apolonia Casulpehue. Her parents had come to the mission three 
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years earlier from the Chumash town of A/ugu (Santa Paula).'* 
Juliana’s first husband was Julio Guepichet, whom she married in 1825. 
They had one child, Romualdo, who was born in 1836. Julio died 
before his son was one year old.” Juliana then married Jose Antonio 
Aliguanunaze (commonly called “Xotoyo”), born at ZLavostoxni, a 
coastal Chumash town located on the coast between Malibu and 
Mugu.” 


Jose Antonio and Juliana lived in an adobe house a short distance up 
the Ventura River on the east side, where they farmed the surrounding 
land. ‘They had one daughter and three sons, born between 1840 and 
1852: Juliana, Jose Miguel, Jose Peregrino (Winay) and Jose Valentin. 
Librado described the healing of Jose Antonio Xotoyo by Chumash 


medicine men in one of the stories related to Harrington.’ 


Juliana de Jesus was widowed a second time in 1860. She then 
married Roberto (“Cholo”) Salazar in 1862, a native of Plaita (appar- 
ently in the vicinity of Guadalajara, Mexico), who was approximately 
twenty years her junior. Salazar was a Mexican Indian, also widowed. 
He had previously been married to Baltasara, another Venturefio 
Chumash woman, whom he had wed in 1853.! 


Juliana’s marriage to Roberto Salazar was rocky nearly from the start. 
Justice Court records for 1862-1867 indicate that he was frequently 
involved in disputes with his Indian neighbors and relatives. His wife, 
Juliana de Jesus, accused him in court of “always hitting her... and 
making her life miserable . . . for this reason she wanted to be separated 
from him.” He was ordered by the judge to leave his wife alone.'® 


Juliana de Jesus also believed her husband dabbled in sorcery. Her 
son, Jose Peregrino Winay, was injured while helping to build a bridge 
over Casitas Creek. She apparently was something of a medicine 
woman herself, because she treated him in the old Chumash manner, 
giving him Zo/oache (Jimson weed medicine) to cause him to pass out 
so his bones could set. Fernando Librado was present when this healing 
session occurred. When Winay awoke, his mother asked him what he 
had seen in his supernatural dreams induced by the drug. He told her 
he had seen his stepfather, “Cholo” Salazar with unnaturally long arms 


hiding some ‘gyz (alum powder poison) the Chumash believed was 
used by sorcerers. According to Librado, they confronted Salazar with 
Winay’s information, and he then discarded the harmful powder. 


In 1878 Juliana Salazar served as a consultant to Alphonse Pinart to 
provide a vocabulary of the Santa Paula dialect of Ventureno 
Chumash.’ Along with Petra Pico, and Candelaria Rios, she was one 
of three women to hear Estanislao’s dying words in the Venturenio 
Chumash language on September 19, 1881. As did the others, she then 
testified at Vicente Garcia’s trial that he had been identified as one of 
Fstanislao’s attackers. 


Roberto Salazar died in 1889. Fernando Librado related that Salazar 
had served as a sexton at the old Catholic cemetery and would always 
kneel and pray for the deceased, so many people attended his funeral 
for this reason.'*? So perhaps there was another side to his personality 
than is revealed by the Justice Court records. 


When Juliana Salazar passed away in 1891, two years after her 
husband’s death, she had outlived nearly all of her generation. With the 
exception of Juan de Jesus Tumamait, she was the last of the Chumash 
Indians who had been brought up during the height of the Mission 
Period, when her people and their culture still predominated within the 
Santa Barbara Channel region.” 


(CONCLUSION 


The case of Vicente Garcia has served as a catalyst to provide a rare 
glimpse into Ventura’s Native American community in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. Many members of the Chumash community 
became involved in the case in one way or another, and the identification 
of those mentioned in various legal documents assists us in reconstructing 
intracommunity relations and the conditions faced by Indian people 
during that period. 


Obviously the “Parian” dance hall and its associated bars were a major 
feature of San Buenaventura’s Chumash neighborhood, being a source of 
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employment as well as a gathering place for social conviviality. Its influ- 
ence on the Indian barrio was not necessarily beneficent, however, as 
testimony in the case of Vicente Garcia suggests. The ready accessibility of 
alcoholic beverages wrought havoc in Indian communities wherever such 
conditions existed. Those who became habitual drinkers suffered from 
ruined health, and not a few died violently. 


Considerable social and cultural stress was experienced by the 
Ventureno Chumash community as an increasingly urban environment, 
composed of people from many other cultural backgrounds, grew up 
around the former Mission Indian rancheria. The resulting pattern was 
similar to that which had occurred somewhat earlier in larger towns like 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles, where California Indians became a 
minority ethnic group living in their own barrios. Increasingly, intermar- 
riage with non-Indians, education at church and public schools and 
participation in the non-traditional workforce led to a blurring of some 
cultural boundaries and the eventual loss of native languages. 


Evidence may be found for the persistence of Chumash vitality despite 
their decline in number. The 1880 census provides us with the names of 
those who composed the Chumash neighborhood towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. Mission register evidence allows us to identify those 
who are named, and the rich ethnographic information collected by John 
P. Harrington in collaboration with members of the Chumash community 
permits us to know something about these people’s lives from their own 
perspective. All of these sources of information, brought together, shed 
light on a little known era in which a Chumash community adapted to new 
conditions as a minority cultural group in the dominant European Ameri- 
can society. 


Many adult members of San Buenaventura’s Chumash neighborhood 
of the 1880s exhibited pride in their cultural heritage by contributing to 
the preservation of traditional information through collaboration with 
anthropologists and linguists, and through the continued production of 
fine basketry that today is justifiably renowned for its quality. 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


'Harrington’s Chumash papers comprise approximately 300,000 manuscript 
pages of linguistic, ethnographic and historiographic notes. A portion of these 
papers was microfilmed at the University of California, Santa Barbara in the 1970s 
on 12 reels. These are on file at the Department of Anthropology, UCSB. The 
definitive edition of Harrington’s research papers at the National Anthropological 
Archives pertaining to Southern California Indians was published in 1986. It 
includes 96 reels devoted to the Chumash. See Elaine L. Mills and Ann J. 
Brickfield, 4 Guide to the Field Notes: Native American History, Language and 
Culture of Southern California/Basin. The Papers of John Peabody Harrington in 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1907- 1957, Vol. 3 (White Plains: Kraus International 
Publications, 1986). A small, yet significant portion of Harrington’s papers are 
held at the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. See John R. Johnson, Amy 
Miller and Linda Agren, “The Papers of John Peabody Harrington at the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History,” Anthropological Lingurstics, Vol. 33, No. 4 
(1991): 367-378. 

Travis Hudson, Thomas Blackburn, Rosario Curletti and Janice Timbrook, 7% 
Lye of the Flute: Chumash Traditional History and Ritual as Told by Fernando 
Librado Kitsepawit to John P. Harrington (Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara Museum 
of Natural History, 1977); Travis Hudson, Breath of the Sun: Life tn Early 
California as Told by a Chumash Indian, Fernando Librado, to John P. 
Harrington (Banning: Maliki Museum Press, co-published with the Ventura 
County Historical Society, 1979); John R. Johnson, “The Trail to Fernando,” 
Journal of California and Great Basin Anthropology, Vol. 4, No. 1 (1982): 132- 
138. Librado’s genealogy is given in John R. Johnson, “Chumash Social Organiza- 
tion: An Ethnohistoric Perspective” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, 1988), 232. 


‘John P. Harrington, notes from Fernando Librado, UCSB Microfilm Reel 8, Fr. 
177-178. Josefa Barrios Perez was half-Chumash in ancestry. See Robert F. 
Heizer, “A Chumash ‘Census’ of 1928-30,” Papers on California Ethnography, 
University of California Archaeological Research Faculty Contributions, No. 9, 
(1970), 23-28. 

PooR MAN’S JUSTICE 


* Ventura Szgnal, November 19, 1881. The court records for the People vs. 
Garcia have not been located in Ventura County. The Ventura County Court- 
house Archives are not geared towards the historical researcher, but towards the 
legal profession. Although the archives do have court records from the nineteenth 
century, they are a jumbled mess, out of order and nearly impossible to use.“The 
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NOTES 
California State Archives in Sacramento, California, however, holds two tran- 
scribed copies in its possession. See California, Governor’s Papers, Prison Papers, 
File No. 602, Prisoner No. 10811 and Supreme Court Case Files, WPA No. 
Loi. 


*Ventura /7¢ee Press, April 14, 1883 and Ventura Szgva/, April 14, 1883. 


°John Johnson of the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History provided 
biographical information on Vicente Garcia and other participants in the trial. 
Garcia’s mother was a Chumash Indian from Mission Santa Barbara and his father 
a Hispanic from Texas or Mexico. See John Johnson’s accompanying article for 
futher details. Garcia probably considered himself California Indian rather than 
Hispanic, and more than likely spoke a dialect of Barbarefio Chumash as his 
primary language. However, the Ventura County Court and San Quentin State 
Prison considered him of Hispanic and not Native American heritage. See 
California, Governor’s Papers, Prison Papers, San Quentin Prison Registers, 
Prisoner No. 10811. 


’ Clare V. McKanna, “The Ethnic Experience in San Quentin,” Pacific Historian 
Vol. 31, No. 1 (1987): 23-28. 


* See Richard Griswold del Castillo, Zhe Los Angeles Barrio, 7850-7890 (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1979) 115-119; and Clare V. McKanna, “The 
San Quentin Prison Pardon Papers: The Case of Francisco Javier Bonilla,” 
Southern California Quarterly Vol. 67, No. 2 (Summer 1985) 189-190. 


’ See Ventura S%gza/, September 24, 1881; also see California, Governor’s Papers, 
Prison Papers, Pardon File No. 602, People vs. Garcia, Testimony of Jesus Sosa, 
Candelaria, Petra and Benjamin Elmore, California State Archives, Sacramento, 
California. 


Ventura S%eza/, September 24, 1881. 


'' Governor’s Papers, Prison Papers, San Quentin Prison Registers, November 
1881. 


* For a discussion of coroner’s inquests and juries, see Lawrence Friedman and 
Robert Percival, Zhe Roots of Justice: Crime and Punishment tn Alameda 
County, California, 1870-7970 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1981) 51-52. 


'’ For a description of Garcia’s arrest, see Prison Papers, File No. 602, Testimony 
of Joe Detroy. 


‘‘ For a transcription of Jesus Sosa’s testimony, see Prison Papers, File No. 602, 
Testimony of Jesus Sosa. 
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\5 Sosa’s claim that Garcia chased him down and threatened him is highly 
questionable. Garcia, a man of small stature, was twice the age of Sosa and had no 
criminal record. The youthful Sosa, on the other hand, had been jailed on several 
occasions and was known as a town ruffian. 
‘6 Authorities arrested Jesus Sosa first and based their case against Garcia and 
Olivas on his accusations. See Ventura $%eza/, September 24, 1881. 


'7 Prison Papers, File No. 602, Testimony of Joe Detroy and S.M.W. Easley. 


'§ For a discussion of Preliminary Examinations in the nineteenth century justice 
system, see Friedman, Roots of Justice, 156-161. 


' Friedman, Roots of Justice, 158. 

”” Prior to 1880, felonies found their way to court through an indictment by a 
Grand Jury. With the new California Constitution of 1880, the District Courts 
gave way to the Superior Courts. This limited the importance of the Grand Jury 
in indicting felony cases as the Superior Courts were now continually open with 
a full time prosecutor to file charges. An “information for murder” differs from 
an “indictment for murder” in that a Grand Jury sends “Indictments” and the 
District Attorney files an “Information.” See Friedman, /oots of Justice, 43-44. 


1 Ventura /ree Press, November 13, 1881; and Prison Papers, File No. 602, 
Transcripts for People vs. Garcia. 


2 Prison Papers, File No. 602, Transcripts for the People vs. Garcia, and Santa 
Barbara Daily Free Press, October, 6, 1881. 


8 District Attorney J. Marion Brooks requested all charges be dropped against 
Sosa because he did not have sufficient evidence to prosecute him. Without Sosa’s 
testimony, the prosecution had no case against either Garcia or Olivas. See Prison 
Papers, File No. 602, Transcripts for People vs. Garcia, Ventura ree Press, 
November, 5, 1881. 

** Ventura /7ee Press, November, 5, 1881. 

~ Ventura S%enal, October 8, 1881. 

* Santa Barbara Dazly Free Press, September 28, 1881. 


*” According to Garcia’s counsel, Elvin Hall, his client’s case depended upon the 
testimony of Dr. Bard. See Prison Papers, File No. 602, transcripts for People ws. 
Garcta. 


* Friedman, Aoots of Justice, 185. 
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” Prison Papers, Frederick Sprague, File No. 441, transcripts for People us. 
Sprague, and Supreme Court Cases, John Curlee, WPA File No. 10396; and Joe 
Dye, WPA File No. 26017. 


*’ See Prison Papers, File No. 602, letter from N.C. Bledsoe to Governor 
Washington Bartlett, April 19, 1887. 


*!California, Ventura County, Ventura Township, Ventura County Justice Court 
Blotter, 1880-1881, Ventura County Museum of History & Art, Archives, 
hereafter VCMHA Archives. 


“Prison Papers, File No. 602, People vs. Garcia, testimony of Jesus Sosa. 


“Prison Papers, File No. 602, People vs. Garcia, Objections to the testimony of 
Candelaria, Petra, and Ben Elmore. 


“On dying declarations, see People us. Sanchez, 24 Cal 17 at 26 (1864). 


“Ventura Free Press, November 12, 1881; and Prison Papers, San Quentin 
Prison Registers, Prisoner No. 10132, November 14, 1881. 


“Ventura ree Press, November 5, 1881; and Santa Barbara Daily Free Press, 
November 2, 1881. 


71880 Census, VCMHA Archives. 


“Ivory Lord and John Churchill were tried for the murder of T. Wallace More in 
1878. More, a large land owner in Ventura County was disliked throughout the 
community and was later murdered by members of the Sespe Settlers League in 
May of 1877. Juries acquitted Churchill and Lord, despite their questionable 
participation in the murder. See Charles Outland, Sespe Gunsmoke, (Ventura, 
Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company: Ventura County Museum of History & Art, 
1991). For the trial of John Mitchell, see Ventura Stenal, June 27, 1881 and July, 
2, 1881. 


“Griswold del Castillo, Zas Angeles Barrio, 116-117; and California, Ventura 
County, Superior Court Blotter, 1881-1882, VCMHA Archives. 


“Griswold del Castillo, Zas Angeles Barrio, 117. 


"California, Ventura County, Superior Court Blotter, October 31, 1881, 
VCMHA Archives. 

" Thid. 

“Griswold del Castillo, Zas Angeles Barrio, 116-117; and Albert Camarillo, 
Chicanos tn a Changing Society: From Mextcan Pueblos to American Barrios in 


Santa Barbara and Southern California, 1848-7930 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1979) 41-46. 


“ Camarillo, Chicanos in a Changing Society, 46. 
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“For a discussion of court appointed attorneys in defense of minorities, see Clare 
McKanna, “Four Hundred Dollars Worth of Justice: The Trial and Execution of 
Indian Joe, 1892-1893,” Zhe Journal of San Diego History Vol. 33, No. 4 (Fall 
1987): 206-208. 


“Griswold del Castillo, Zas Angeles Barrio, 117. 


"See Chart No. 1, “Ethnic Distribution of Ventura County Prisoners in the State 
Prisons.” 


“Federal Census, California, Ventura Township, 1880. 


Although Vicente Garcia and at least one other inmate from Ventura County 
were of Native American heritage, San Quentin considered them Hispanic not 
Native American. These figures are based on San Quentin and Folsom prisons’ 
ethnic classifications. See California, Governor’s Papers, Prison Papers, San 
Quentin Prison Registers (1873-1886) and Folsom Prison Registers (1880-1886). 


”’ These figures were gathered by the author through an examination of the 
Ventura /7ee Press and Ventura Szeva/ between the years 1873 and 1889. ‘The 
results and figures are part of an unpublished paper entitled, “Homicides in 
Ventura County—Looking Back One Hundred Years.” ‘The murder of T. Wallace 
More is thoroughly discussed and analyzed in Charles Outland, Sesfe Gunsmoke. 
Outland also discusses the murder of Herman Haines in an article entitled, “The 
Life and Times of Joe Dye: Southern California Gunfighter,” Ventura County 
Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. 30, No. 1 (Fall 1984): 3-30. 


*' California, Supreme Court Case Files, WPA No.’s 10396 and 26017, Califor- 


nia State Archives, Sacramento, California. 


* Charles Outland, AZines, Murders, and Grizzlies: Tales of California’s Ventura 
Back Country (Ventura, Calif.: Ventura County Historical Society and the Arthur 
H. Clark Company, 1986) 13-31. 
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'°The mother of Maria Antonia Domec was Maria Dolores Chihuia, who was the 
daughter of Odon and “Juana” Eusebia, San Fernando Indian neophytes. Odon 
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married to Jose “Polo,” a San Fernando Mission Indian educated at Monterey. 
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Breath of the Sun, 130-131. Her death is recorded in SBv Lntterros, Vol. 2, No. 
1437. Petra Guadalupe Chomo was born in 1861 (SBv Bautismos, Vol. 2, No. 
1814). See Note 130. 


“Miguel Higinio (a.k.a. Miguel Camulo) was born in 1852 (SBv Zautismos, Vol. 
2, No. 1575). His parents were Higinio de Jesus and Petra, both baptized at 
Mission San Fernando. They settled at Camulos where they raised a large family. 
Miguel’s sister, Rosa de Jesus, married Juan Jose Fustero of Piru Canyon in 1881 
(SBv Marriage No. 1448); see also Wallace E. Smith, “Indian Juan, Last of the 
Pirus,” VCHS Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 4 (August 1969): 2-10. Three other sons 
moved to the Tejon Ranch where they worked as vaqueros. See Frank F. Latta, 
Lhe Saga of Rancho El Tejon (Santa Cruz: Bear State Books, 1976), 121-126. 
John P. Harrington interviewed Miguel Higinio briefly while the latter was on his 
way to take a train from Ventura to Oxnard on March 12, 1913. See Harrington, 
UCSB Microfilm Reel 5, Fr. 699. 


9Candelaria married Jose Epifacio Rios in March 1865 (SBv Marriage No. 
1293). 


‘One caveat to this identification is that two other entries for Indians named 
“Estanislaus” appear in the 1880 census (cf. Note 128), but these individuals had 
estimated ages of 30 and 32, probably too young to be the man who was mur- 
dered. Benjamin Elmore’s testimony at Vicente Garcia’s trial was that Estanislao, 
whom he had known for about twenty seven years, was approximately his own age, 
i.e., 54. 


'Heizer, ed. “California Indian Linguistic Records: The Mission Indian Vocabu- 
laries of Alphonse Pinart,” and “The Mission Indian Vocabularies of H.W. 
Henshaw”; McLendon and Johnson, “Establishing the Ethnohistorical Basis for 
Cultural Affiliation,” Chapter 5. 
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2Mfartina was baptized in 1818 (SBa Bautismos, No. 4076). She died on 
October 30, 1884 (SBv Zzézerros, Vol. 2, No. 1630). See Thomas F. Blackburn, 
December’s Child: A Book of Oral Narratives (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1975), 287-288; Heizer, ed. “California Indian Linguistic Records: The 
Mission Indian Vocabularies of Alphonse Pinart”; Hudson, Breath of the Sun, 
149: Hudson et al., Zye of the Flute, 75, 77, 79. 


‘Harrington, notes from Simplicio Pico, “The Papers of John Peabody 
Harrington.” Ysidra, the last wife of Baltazar, and Norberto, husband of 
Donaciana, were already deceased by 1880. Pantaleon, the brother of Candelaria, 
was married to Maria Antonia, the mother of Francisco More (SBv Marriage No. 
1314, August, 1867). With the exception of More, their family does not appear in 
the 1880 census and seems to have been living elsewhere at that time. 
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'4S aturnino was the son of Pacifico and Ciriaca (SBv Zautismos, Vol. 2, No. 
1575). Maria Delfina was the daughter of Juan Francisco, who had been born at 
Mupu (Santa Paula), and Andrea of Mission Santa Ines (SBv Bautismos, Vol. 2, 
No. 1575). She was the widow of Jose Benedicto of Saticoy, the brother of Chief 
Pomposa (see Note 117; SBv Marriage No. 1332, June 2, 1869; SBv Zut1erros, 
Vol. 2, No. 1397). Saturnino and Maria Delfina were married by the Church in 
1886 (SBv Marriage No. 1493). Their son, Juan Pacifico “Chocolate,” was 
interviewed by J. P. Harrington at Ventura on the evening of March 12, 1913 
(Harrington, UCSB Microfilm Reel 5, Fr. 575-583). 


Jose Peregrino Winay (a.k.a. Jose Peregrino Romero) married Susana in 1875 
(SBv Marriage No. 1402). 


6Susana’s step-father, Jose Ygnacio, was Tomasa’s older half-brother. Jose 
Ygnacio and Tomasa were children of Maria Ygnacia by different fathers. 


27Benito Elmore, married Maria, a widow of Buenaventura, in 1863 (SBv 
Marriage No. 1285). The identity of this Maria has been difficult to determine 
because so many Marias are listed in the registers. In one of her children’s 
baptismal entries, Maria is referred to as “Maria Rosario,” which has led to her 
tentative identification in the baptismal register (SBv Bawuzesmos, Vol. 2, No. 921). 


28This other “Estanislao,” described as the husband of an Indian woman named 
Felicitas, died in 1884 (SBv Zuéierros, Vol. 2, No. 1607). He has been tentatively 
identified as an Indian baptized originally as “Ladislao” at Mission San Fernando 
in 1840, the son of Alexo, an Indian from Cahuenga, and Maria del Pilar, the 
daughter of Chumash Indians from Simi Valley (SFe Baatismos, No. 3001). If this 
identification is correct, then the 1880 census underestimated the age of this 
second “Estanislao” by a decade. See also Note 120 above. 
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“Ramona Norberta was born in 1836, the daughter of Camilo de Jesus 
Nujalquichet from Santa Cruz Island. The latter has been tentatively identified as 
the third husband of Fernando Librado’s mother, Juana Alfonsa. See John R. 
Johnson, “Lineal Descendants from the Northern Channel Islands,” Chapter 10, 
in McLendon and Johnson, “Establishing the Ethnohistorical Basis for Cultural 
Affiliation.” 


“Another instance of an Indian being counted twice in the 1880 census seems to 
be Petra Guadalupe (Chomo), 20, a “laundry worker,” who is listed in Dwelling 
331 on Page 28 with her infant son, Manuel (Rios). She had been previously 
tabulated as Guadalupe “Chupo,” a boarder at Petra Pico’s residence (Dwelling 
264 on Page 23). The census taker probably received her name at the Pico 
household and apparently did not realize she had already been listed when he later 
met her in person at her place of work. 


'’'Victoria Erlinda Barrios was born in 1860, the daughter of Manuel Barrios and 
his Chumash wife, Maria del Espiritu Santo. The latter couple wed in 1853 at 
Mission San Buenaventura (SBv Marriage No. 1219). ‘Today a sizable number of 
Ventura County residents of Chumash ancestry descend from this couple through 
their numerous children. 


“Jose Eusebio Rios wed Petra Abdona in 1847, one of several Mexican immi- 
grants to marry Chumash wives in the years following mission secularization (SBv 
Marriage No. 1182). Petra Abdona later separated from Rios and moved to 
Saticoy. She also lived for a time with Pedro Constancia, an Italian merchant, who 
operated a store and livery stable on Main Street in Ventura. See Hudson, Areath 
of the Sun, 36-39; Sol Sheridan, Llistory of Ventura County, California, 2 vols. 
(Chicago: S. J. Clarke Publishing Co., 1926), Vol. 1, 99. 


'33See Note 119. 


'4Silvestre Rios, also known as “Jose Chiquito,” was born in 1852 (SBv 
Bautismos, Vol. 2, No. 1570). He wed Juana Villaescuesa in 1889 (SBv Marriage 
No. 1523). 


‘For example, the family of Juan de Jesus Tumamait and several members of the 
Barrios family are among those who were apparently living elsewhere during this 
period. Nevertheless, a detailed study of mission register evidence and 
Harrington’s notes on Chumash history reveal that the names of most surviving 
Chumash Indians associated with Mission San Buenaventura may be found among 
the families listed on pages 21-27 of the 1880 Census. 


“See Johnson, “The Chumash Indians after Secularization,” Figure 5. 
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This summary uses information from a computer data base derived from San 
Buenaventura mission register entries, compiled by Robert Lopez and the author 
with the assistance of Julie Tumamait and Eleanor Arellanes. For further informa- 
tion, see McLendon and Johnson, “Establishing the Ethnohistorical Basis for 
Cultural Affiliation,” Chapters | and 4. 


I38SBy Bautismos, Vol. 2, No. 1204. Estanislao was originally baptized as 
“T adislao.” The Ladislao/Estanislao name equivalence is frequently encountered 
in mission registers (cf. Note 128 above). For a discussion of commonly occurring 
instances of name transformation between the Chumash and Spanish language, see 
John Johnson, “Mission Registers as Anthropological Questionnaires: Understand- 
ing Limitations of the Data,” American Indian Culture and Research Journal, Vol. 
12, No. 2 (1988): 9-30. 

The paternal grandparents of Estanislao arrived at the mission in 1810 from the 
rancheria of Cayegues, which was once situated on what is still called Calleguas 
Creek. His maternal grandparents had come to the mission in 1806 from the 
rancherias of Zéstcshi at Arroyo Sequit and Swmuahuahua near Thousand Oaks. 


401852 California State Census, DAR transcript, p. 52. Estanislao is listed under 
his baptized name, “Ladislao.” See also Note 138 above. 


M“SBv Zntierros, Vol. 2, No. 1084. 


\SBy Entierros, Vol. 2, No. 1493. The burial entry for Estanislao states his age, 
gives the names of his parents and records that he was the widower of “Leona.” 


\3SBa Bautismos, No. 4597, March 11, 1835. Vicente’s parents, as listed in his 
baptismal entry, had married on January 29, 1832 (SBa Marriage No. 1299). The 
Vicente Garcia considered here, who was Chumash by descent, is not to be 
confused with another, older Vicente Garcia, a Spanish Californian, who served as 
constable in Santa Barbara during the 1850s. 


‘“Further details regarding Vicente Garcia’s lineage history are contained in an 
unpublished manuscript by the author (John R. Johnson, “Chumash Descendants 
from Shalawa, the Original Montecito.” Report prepared for Mutual Savings, 
1985). Maria Thomasa Sagapeuje’s mission register entries are: SBa Lautismos, 
No. 2453; SBa Casamientos, No. 571; SBa Lntierros, No. 3708. 


“Harrington, notes from Fernando Librado, UCSB Microfilm Reel 8, Fr. 177- 
178; Harrington, notes from Lucrecia Garcia, National Anthropological Archives, 
Smithsonian Institution. 


“Santa Barbara Presidio Padron, 1834 (transcript prepared by Thomas Work- 
man Temple), p. 5; SBa Presidio Marriage Nos. 210 and 629. 
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‘’SBa Entierros, No. 3959; SBa Presidio Zxterros, Nos. 479 and 480. Several 
studies have attempted to trace aspects of the history of La Cieneguita. These 
include: Gloria B. Forsyth, “The Lost Chapel at Cieneguita,” Moticias: Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Santa Barbara Historical Society, Vol. 7, No. 1 (1961):11-16; 
Johnson, “The Chumash Indians after Secularization;” David Banks Rogers, 
Prehistoric of the Santa Barbara Coast (Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History, 1929), 24-28. Gregory Schaaf, “Kaswa’a at Cieneguitas (Little 
Marsh): The Chumash Indian Village of Hope Ranch” (Unpublished MS, Indian 
Center of Santa Barbara). 


“’SBa Marriage No. 1423, September 16, 1856. 


“John R. Johnson, “The Chumash History of Mission Creek,” Moticias: 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Santa Barbara Historical Society, Vol. 32, No. 2 (1986), 
29; Johnson, “The Chumash Indians after Secularization,” 147. 


"El Mestrito” is probably Urbano Cardenas from Jalisco State in Mexico. He 
married Barbara in 1855 (SBar Presidio Marriage No. 444). He must have been 
quite short, because his small size was given as a reason that Vicente Garcia bested 
him. Garcia himself was only 5' 4°/”, according to the description given of him 
in the San Quentin prison register. 


'’'SBar Presidio Bautismos, No. 4769, Entierros, Nos. 1639, 1446, 2083; Nuestra 
Sefiora de los Dolores (Our Lady of Sorrows Church), Zautismos, Nos. 3430, 
3716, Entterros, No. 120. 


This daughter was baptized Maria Veronica Vicenta, OLS Aautismos, No. 
4145. 


‘Santa Barbara District Court Records, Santa Barbara Historical Society; 
Harrington, notes from Maria Solares, National Anthropological Archives, 
Smithsonian Institution. 


‘Deed Book N, p. 120, Santa Barbara County Hall of Records. 


“A. S. Gatschet, “Classification into Seven Linguistic Stocks of Western Indian 
Dialects Contained in Forty Vocabularies.” Report upon United States Geographt. 
cal Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1879), Vol. 7 (Archaeology). 


°Bowers began his local career as a Methodist minister in Santa Barbara, but 
became an artifact collector for museums after working as an excavator during the 
archaeological explorations of H. C. Yarrow in 1876. He later moved to Ventura 
where he became a newspaperman and engaged in local partisan politics. He also 
undertook archaeological and geological explorations in Ventura County’s back 
country. See Charles F. Outland, “Dr. Stephen Bowers, Controversialist,” Ventura 
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County Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 1 (1958), 2-9; Charles F. Out- 
land, Mines, Murders, and Grizzlies: Tales of Ventura County's Back Country 
(Ventura Historical Society and the Arthur H. Clark Company, 1986); Arlene S. 
Benson, “The Noontide Sun: The Field Notes and Unpublished Writings of the 
Rev. Stephen 

Bowers” (M.A. Thesis, California State University, Northridge, 1982), pp. 175, 
188. 

\57This is the same Martina discussed earlier, who lived in San Buenaventura 


during the 1880 census (see Note 122). 


\S8Harrington, UCSB Microfilm Reel 8, Fr. 153-155. This story appears, slightly 
revised in Blackburn, December’s Child, 287. 


°San Quentin Prison Register Entry 10811. 
‘Certificate of Conduct, October 30, 1891, Warden’s Office, San Quentin 


Prison. Governor’s Pardon Files, California State Archives. 


'6'})onaciana’s name appears in her baptismal entry as “Rogaciana,” but through- 
out her life she went by Donaciana. SBv Zautismos, Vol. 2, No. 1263. Jose 
Salazar, his wife and three daughters appear in the 1852 California State Census, 
where his occupation is listed as “vaquero.” 


'625Bv Marriage No. 1213; Hudson, Breath of the Sun, 28-30. 
Hudson, Breath of the Sun, 33. 


“Hudson, Breath of the Sun, 33; Christopher L. Moser, Native American 
Basketry of Southern California (Riverside: Riverside Museum Press, 1993), 45. 


‘Moser, Mative American Basketry of Southern California, 44. 


‘Harrington, notes from Jose Peregrino (Winay) Romero, UCSB Microfilm 
Reel 5, Fr. 139. SBv Bautismos, Vol. 2, No. 1496. 


'7Heizer, “The Mission Indian Vocabularies of Alphonse Pinart.” 


“James Deetz and Larry Dawson, “A Corpus of Chumash Basketry,” A7chaco- 
logical Survey Annual Reports, No. 7 (University of California, Los Angeles, 

1965), 195-212; Harrington, notes from Fernando Librado, UCSB Microfilm Reel 
6, Fr. 191; Moser, ative American Basketry of Southern California, 43-44, 47, 
49, Francis J. Weber, “Chumash Indian Basketry at San Buenaventura,” Ventura 
County Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. 24, No. 1 (1978), 17-25. 


\SBv Bautismos, Vol. 2, Nos. 1532 and 1562; SBv Zzdézerros, Vol. 2, No. 1012. 
°SBv Marriage No. 1315. 
‘SBv Marriage No. 1471. See Note 113. 
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‘Harrington, UCSB Microfilm Reel 6, Fr. 191. 


Harrington, UCSB Microfilm Reel 5, Fr. 581. 


‘Blackburn, December’s Child, 20; John P. Harrington, “Cultural Element 
Distributions XIX: Central California Coast,” Anthropological Records, Vol. 7, 
No. 1 (1942), 5; Mills and Brickfield, Ze Papers of John Peabody Harrington, 
Vol. 3, 4-5, 39-42. Unfortunately, no identified photograph of Simplicio Pico has 
been located among Harrington’s papers or in other historical collections. 


‘Thomas C. Blackburn, “A Manuscript Account of the Venturefio Chumash,” 
Archaeological Survey Annual Reports, No. 5 (University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1963), 139-158; “The Story of Candalaria,” Ventura County Historical 
Society Quarterly, Vol. 2, No. 1 (1956), 2-8. Candelaria’s approximate date of 
birth is derived from the 1852 California State Census. No baptismal entry exists 
for her in either the San Buenaventura or San Fernando mission registers. 


°SFe Marriage No. 653, July 4, 1818. J. P. Harrington reported that Candelaria 
was partly of Fernandenio descent. See Harrington, “Cultural Element Distribu- 
tions XIX: Central California Coast,” p. 5. 


'” Actually Euqueria is not listed in the 1860 census, because her death had 
occurred in the preceding month (SBv Zzéerres, Vol. 2, No. 1183). The ages 
listed in the 1860 Census for the Saticoy Indians are badly mixed up. 


See Note 119. Candelaria’s infant son, Enrique Daniel Rios, had been baptized 
at the mission on September 6, 1881, less than two weeks from the day Estanislao 
was killed. Benito Elmore was the child’s godfather. In one of the historical 
comments provided to Harrington, Fernando Librado implies this baby’s father 
may not have been Jose Epifacio Rios. The couple’s separation as indicated in the 
1880 census would suggest this could very likely be true. See Hudson, Breath of 
the Sun, 119. 


'Candelaria’s two children, who had Jose Olivas as their father, were Nicolasa 
Carolina Olivas and Jose Eduardo Olivas. The former died in 1893. This informa- 
tion corrects, slightly, that published by Hudson, 4reath of the Sun, 119, and 
confirms that originally provided by Librado. See SBv Bautismos, Vol. 3, Nos. 
576, 839, 993; SBv Zxtterros, Vol. 2, No. 1869. 


‘Jose and Leandra were married in 1853 (SBv Marriage No. 1231B). Petra 
Garcia and Jesus Valenzuela were married in 1907. I am indebted to Suria 
Gottesman, Paul Varela and Karen Varela for information regarding the 
Valenzuela family tree. 
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had been born about 1831, according to census information and his burial entry. 
Librado said he was a Mexican Indian, and indeed he was listed as an “Indian” in 
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‘Justice of the Peace Docket, 1862-1867, Ventura County Museum of History & 
Art. The author is indebted to Charles Johnson for calling his attention to the 
Justice Court records. 
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AFTERWORD 


The preceding articles presented the editor and the editorial staff of the 
Quarterly with numerous opportunities to “venture off,” in the name of 
verification, on tangents related to the case of Vicente Garcia and the 
community in which he lived. None of these side treks was more tantaliz- 
ing, or the subject more illusive, than the origin of the name “Parian.” 


At hand in the Museum Library, Wedster’s New Lnternational Dictio- 
nary, (1945) provided, “Parian: n. [Tag.] A market orig. one built for the 
Chinese.” Although not immediately apparent, all the necessary elements 
are present in this short entry. ‘The search was at a standstill until a Los 
Angeles Zimes article, dated December 1, 1994 (and encountered quite 
by accident), mentioned an establishment by the name of “El Parian,” a 
birrierta, or restaurant specializing in dishes featuring goat meat. Phone 
calls to this establishment proved unsatisfactory—language barriers, not 
unlike those encountered during Garcia’s trial—proved insurmountable, 
but the impetus for a second, more intensified, effort had been set in 
motion. Shortly thereafter, two reference works (by the same author no 
less) were located by editorial staff member Ynez Haase and by frequent 
Quarterly contributor Dr. Norman Neuerburg: Francisco J. Santamaria, 
Diccionario de Mejicanismos (Mexico: Editorial Porrua, S.A., 1959),'and 
Diccionario General de Americanisms (Mexico: Editorial Pedro, 1942). 
Both of these reference works contain extensive definitions for “Parian,” a 
term more recently referring to an eighteenth century market place in 
Mexico City (destroyed during an 1829 insurrection), that actually finds its 
origins, via Spain’s far-reaching Manila galleons, in the Philippine (Taga- 
log) term for a place where a variety of imported goods (including Chi- 
nese) were sold. 


In its local incarnation the term “Parian” can be said to have referred 
not so much to (literally) a market place, but rather a place where local 
residents came together to socialize—a “gathering place.” 


‘This work, in turn, was based on an earlier study conducted by Garcia Icazbalceta 
(1825-1894), Vocabulario de Mexicanismos, published posthumously in 1899. 
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Another view of Mission San Buenavantura and “Spanish Town,” circa 1880 


Courtesy Spectal Collections Department, 
University of Southern California Library, 
California Historical Society 
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Title Insurance and Trust Photograph Collection 
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Washington, D.C. 


THE JAPANESE IN OXNARD, CALIFORNIA, 
1898-1945 
by 


YOSHIO FUKUYAMA 


The Early Years 


The earliest group of Japanese to settle in Ventura County were migrant 
laborers recruited by a San Francisco labor contractor named Hanzo 
Kurihara. ‘They arrived in 1898 and lived in a concrete dormitory built by 
Kurihara in a section of the county called New Jerusalem (later El Rio) lo- 
cated on the south bank of the Santa Clara River about seven miles east of 
the county seat. 


E] Rio was a settlement established by Simon Cohn, a merchant, who 
arrived in 1873. Among his many ventures was a store he operated at the 
intersection of Vineyard and Ventura Avenues. El Rio, like the coastal town 
of Hueneme (later Port Hueneme)', was eclipsed by the sudden growth of 
the factory town of Oxnard, established in 1898 and incorporated in 1903. 


According to social historian Verna Bloom, “The country around the 
Oxnard townsite included some of the richest agricultural land in the world.” 
The ranches produced a variety of crops including lima beans, barley, grain, 
sugar beets, pumpkins, citrus fruits and potatoes in addition to sheep, horses 
and cattle. 


In the latter part of the 19th century, the area produced three-fourths of 
the total commercial output of lima beans in the United States, but by the 
end of the century it was sugar beets that became Oxnard’s principal agricul- 
tural crop. The American Beet Sugar Company, initially privately owned by 
members of the Oxnard family (namesake of the town), was incorporated in 
1899.’ Sugar beets dominated the agricultural base of Oxnard for the next 
half century.‘ 


It was into this rich agricultural environment that the first group of Japa- 
nese laborers came, to provide labor to harvest the bean, beet and citrus 
crops. Once the factory became operational (July 1, 1898), demand for la- 
bor to harvest the sugar beets became critical, and early in the century six 


labor contractors brought a group of 1,000 Japanese farm workers to Ox- 
nard. Since housing was in short supply, the Japanese workers were housed 
in a “tent city” located near the beet fields. 


Frank ‘Takasugi, a pioneer Japanese resident of Oxnard, recalling those 
early days reminisced, “It was a remarkable thing, before the town was even 
established, a thousand [Japanese] workers came together here.” According 
to ‘Takasugi, among the labor contractors responsible for recruiting these 
workers was Kusaburo Baba, who had been engaged in similar work in San 
Francisco. He gathered the workers, largely immigrants from Kumamoto 
Prefecture in Japan, and moved to Oxnard and looked after their welfare for 
many years.” 


Between 1891 and 1907 a system of labor contracting prevailed on the 
West Coast that supplied Japanese laborers to the agricultural, railroad, min- 
ing, lumber and fishing industries. Unable to speak English in an alien cul- 
ture, these workers depended on Japanese labor contractors to find jobs and 
act as intermediaries with employers. ‘The labor contractors likely started as 
immigrant student laborers who went to school, learned English and later 
set themselves up as labor contractors. 


Typically, working conditions were not ideal for these workers. In addi- 
tion to inadequate wages and poor working conditions, workers were forced 
to buy their daily necessities—shoes, tobacco, food, etc.—from the company 
store at inflated prices. Some of the Japanese labor contractors were not 
above exploiting their own countrymen for personal gain. In 1903 an his- 
toric strike by Japanese and Mexican workers occurred in Oxnard. Baba 
organized the Japanese and Mexican workers to go out on strike to protest 
their working conditions and low pay. At the time of the strike, the Western 
Agricultural Contracting Company (WACC) was the major labor contrac- 
tor, exercising a virtual monopoly on the employment of Japanese and Mexi- 
can workers. ‘The existence of twelve independent labor contractors threat- 
ened this monopoly, and on February 11, 1903, 500 Japanese and 200 Mexi- 
can field hands joined to form the Japanese-Mexican Labor Association, 
with Baba as its president. This association acted as a counterforce to the 
WACC. Within a month, this union had 1,200 workers, or 90 per cent of 
the work force, out on strike. By the end of March a final settlement was 
reached, effectively breaking the monopoly of the WACC and eliminating 


its unfair practices.° 
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Hanzo Kurihara family, c1930. L-R: Hanzo, Akira, Tom, Mrs. Kurihara. 
Courtesy Kurthara Family Collection 


Japanese sugar beet workers, Maulhardt Ranch, Oxnard c1910 
Courtesy Ed Rogers Collection 


Japanese citrus workers and supervisor, Teague-McKevett Ranch 
Courtesy Hiroshi Takeda Collection 


The organization of the new union and the strike received extensive cov- 
erage in the Oxnard Courter whose front-page headline on March 7, 1903 
read “JAPS AND MEXICANS Combined to Defeat American Contrac- 
tors.” The article went on to describe the “Dusky skinned Japanese and 
Mexicans” as “belonging to the lower class of Japanese and Mexicans.” 


Since sugar beet harvesting was not a year round job, the labor contractor 
sent his workers to other areas to pick fruit, dig potatoes and harvest other 
crops. They were always on the move and were referred to as Buranke katsugt 
(blanket carriers) since they carried their blankets with them from camp to 
camp. Life was precarious and hard for these early Japanese workers. Like 
workers elsewhere, the young men smoked, drank and patronized the 
community’s red light district, particularly after pay day. 


Organization of the Japanese Methodist Church 


The behavior of these young workers concerned Baba deeply, since he 
was responsible for recruiting many of them, and he saw the support for the 
Japanese workers by the white community becoming eroded. Baba was a 
deeply committed Christian and he knew something must be done to con- 
trol the public behavior of the young men. He turned to the Rev. J. H. 
Avery, minister of the St. Paul Methodist Episcopal Church which had just 
moved to Oxnard from Santa Paula. They decided to organize a Japanese 
Christian Young Peoples’ Society and gathered the young workers together 
and conducted English language classes with religious instruction. ‘This group 
laid the groundwork for the organization of the Methodist Mission Church 
in 1903, the same year in which Oxnard was incorporated as a city. The 
church became the heart of Oxnard’s Japanese community and all the sig- 
nificant people in the Japanese community came together to discuss and 
take action on matters of common interest and concern. At this point, Baba 
was still a labor contractor and a lay preacher, but he later became the min- 
ister of the Oxnard church after studying at the Moody Bible Institute in 
Chicago. Baba served as the superintendent of the Sunday School, orga- 
nized a Day School for kindergarten children and raised money for their 
first church building which was dedicated in 1908. 


In 1909 Baba launched an anti-tobacco crusade in Oxnard. He was op- 
posed by the Chinese because he would stand in front of the Chinese to- 
bacco shops to prevent Japanese men from entering. He also posted others 
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Birthday party for Kusaburo Baba, minister of the Japanese Methodist Church 
Courtesy Nao & Judy Takasugi Collection 


at the rear of these shops to keep them from buying tobacco. ‘These activities 
created a great deal of ill will between the Chinese and Baba, and at one 
point a group of hoodlums tried to attack him with clubs. Baba’s method 
was non-violent confrontation against what he considered to be the sources 
of evil in the community. 


It was quite natural for Baba to organize a protest against what he per- 
ceived to be injustice and immorality. Born and raised in Kumamoto, the 
young Baba was involved in a reform movement led by Takamori Saigo, an 
early Meiji Era reformer in Kagoshima who worked to restore imperial rule. 
(Japan had been ruled by the Tokugawa shoguns for two and a half centuries 
until the restoration of Emperor Meiji to the imperial throne in 1867.) 


The Japanese Association and Consulate 


As the community grew, the Japanese Association (Vionjin-kai) was or- 
ganized in Oxnard. This association was directly related to the Japanese 
Association of Los Angeles, which in turn was in communication with the 
Japanese Consulate. Since most Japanese were subjects of Japan and ineli- 
gible for American citizenship, the Consulate acted as advocate for the Japa- 
nese immigrant in Southern California, intervening when difficulties devel- 
oped between the Japanese and the larger society. 
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Japanese Methodist Church, 632 A Street, Oxnard c1925 
Courtesy John Takasugt Collection 


In time the Japanese Association replaced the Japanese Methodist Epis- 
copal Church as the organized center of Japanese social life in Oxnard. For 
the Japanese immigrants, the local Japanese Association and the Consulate 
were their primary contacts with their homeland. For many years, Kamezo 
Asano was the executive of the Oxnard Japanese Association. According to 
Takasugi, Asano was a man of towering strength and character and acted as 
the intermediary between the Japanese community, the Consulate and the 
city. Whenever problems arose, he effectively negotiated with the police and 
other public officials in the best interest of the Japanese community. Even 
within the Japanese community itself, Asano was able to step into a conflict 
situation and bring it to a peaceful resolution. He served in this capacity for 
many years until he suddenly returned to Japan due to failing health. 


One very important function of the Japanese Consulate occurred when a 


child was born. The child’s birth was reported to the Consulate through the 
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LR (standing): Katsuki Hashimoto, Chotaro Fujita, (seated): Tamisuke 
Tokuyama, Kamezo Asano, Oxnard 1917 
Courtesy Lillie Fujita Collection 


local Japanese Association and the Consulate in turn sent the child’s name 
to the appropriate family registry in Japan, thereby officially recording the 


child’s Japanese citizenship. 
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Years later this practice was to result in considerable distress to the Japa- 
nese American community. The children of Japanese immigrants—the Nisei— 
were in fact registered as citizens of two countries. By virtue of their birth in 
the United States, they were American citizens; by virtue of their birth regis- 
tration in Japan, they were also Japanese citizens. When World War II broke 
out, it was widely publicized that all Japanese Americans were “dual citizens” 
and therefore became suspect as far as their loyalty to the United States was 
concerned. By that time the average age of the Nisei was 19 years, and most 
of them were not even aware of their Japanese citizenship! To further com- 
plicate matters, the first generation—Issei—parents of the American born Nisei 
were barred from becoming naturalized citizens of the United States by a 
series of immigration laws that classified Asian immigrants as “aliens ineli- 
gible to citizenship,” culminating in the discriminatory Immigration Act of 
1924, popularly known as the “Oriental Exclusion Act.” We will return to 
the war time experience of the Oxnard Japanese community later. 


It must be kept in mind that in the first two decades of this century the 
Japnese in Oxnard saw themselves primarily as Japanese citizens with little 
thought of remaining in America permanently. Frank Takasugi, who arrived 
in Oxnard in 1910 as a teenager, recalled how the Japanese community 
gathered to celebrate the Emperor’s birthday each year under the auspices 
of the Japanese Association. As the community grew and prospered, these 
activities became less pronounced and by World War II events like this in 
the Japanese community became another focal point for questioning the 
loyalty of the Japanese living in the United States. 


Picture Brides and New Families 


As with other immigrant groups, Japanese males emigrated to the United 
States first, sending for their wives a decade or more later. Although female 
immigration began at the turn of the century, in the United States there were 
only 985 females to 24,326 males in 1900; by 1920 there were 22,193 fe- 
males and 87,817 males.’ An institution peculiar to the Japanese developed 
during the first two decades called shashin-kekkon or “picture brides.” In 
many cases, Japanese men wrote to their families in Japan to have wives 
selected for them through a 4aéshakunin or “marriage broker,” an almost 
universal practice in Japan. The institution of “picture brides” was estab- 
lished because the prospective bride and groom could not meet prior to the 
wedding, being separated as they were by the Pacific Ocean. Brides were 
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chosen with customary care by the families with the help of the dazshakunin, 


with particular concern for her adaptability to a foreign land and, once se- 
lected, pictures were exchanged and the marriage was arranged. These “pic- 
ture brides” arrived by the hundreds for husbands throughout California 
during the first and second decades of this century, but the Japanese govern- 
ment stopped issuing passports to these brides on February 29, 1921 in 
response to pressure by exclusionists in California who considered the prac- 
tice to be immoral.® With the arrival of the women and the birth of their 
children, the Japanese community in Oxnard and elsewhere took on a new 
state of permanence. 


An interesting vignette concerning Mrs. Masa ‘Tokuyama, one of Oxnard’s 
pioneer Japanese women, appeared in an issue of the Ventura County /apa- 
nese-American Citizens League Quarterly Newsletter in 1989: 


Mrs. Tokuyama was born in Okayama Prefecture, the second 
daughter of Fujiwara family. Schooling was important to her from 
a young age. After finishing elementary school, the traditional 
end of schooling for girls in the late 1880s, she refused to leave 
her room until her father agreed to let her continue her educa- 
tion in high school. 


In the meanwhile, her husband-to-be, ‘Tamisuke Tokuyama, 
immigrated [sz] to the United States in 1889 at the age of 16. He 
worked as a “houseboy” in Washington state. Eventually, in 
1903, he came to the farming city of Oxnard which was estab- 
lished by fellow Okayamans in 1902. He worked as a labor 
contractor. In 1906, he purchased a lot on Oxnard Blvd. on 
which he built a house and restaurant. ‘The same year, he sent for 
a picture bride, Masa Fujiwara. They settled in Oxnard in the 
house he built. By 1913, they had two sons and two daughters....” 


Like many early Japanese families in Oxnard, the Tokuyamas did well in 
farming. During World War I Japanese farmers did well by supplying troops 
overseas with staple crops. Mrs. Tokuyama did most of the cooking in the 
restaurant and in time her husband started his own produce company. When 
World War II broke out, their eldest son Sam had established a medical 
practice in El Paso, Texas. According to the biographer, “They left their 
land in care of a neighbor. Tadashi (the second son) had to sell the produce 


business for a minimal price before going to Gila Relocation Center.”"” 
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The Growth of Japanese Business Life 


In the first decade of this century, three Japanese businesses were incorpo- 
rated by the State of California in Ventura County. The first was the Japanese- 
American Mercantile Company, formed to purchase, lease and sell real estate, 
to manufacture and deal in “goods, wares, agricultural products, merchandise 
and property of every class and description” and “to operate, lease or conduct 
hotels, dwelling houses, lodging houses or restaurants.” It also included a pro- 
vision allowing the company “to contract to or to plant, grow, raise or sell 
sugar beets, beans, or other agricultural products, and to contract to or to 
thin, space, hoe, cultivate, top, load, cart, carry or convey any or all of the 
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above said products. 


The company was incorporated on August 30, 1902 by five incorpora- 
tors, only one of whom—John Inose—was Japanese. Inose headed the Japa- 
nese department of the Western Agricultural Contracting Company (WACC) 
that dominated the recruitment and placement of Japanese farm workers at 
the turn of the century. As described earlier, it was against the tactics used by 
Inose and the WACC that the first strike of Japanese farm workers was 
successfully mounted in 1903." 


On January 19, 1907 the Asahi Company was incorporated. Its purpose 
was to engage in businesses such as “hotels, restaurants, lodging-houses, sa- 
loons, pool rooms, mercantile establishments or any other (legal) business 
or enterprise . . . at the City of Oxnard.” Seven Japanese men from Oxnard 
and Santa Paula signed the incorporation papers, subscribing $50 each, or 
$350 of the corporation’s $10,000 worth of capital stock.'? The Asahi Com- 
pany continues in business today, located at its original site on Oxnard Bou- 
levard at Seventh Street. 


The third company incorporated in Oxnard was the Japanese Contract- 
ing Company whose purpose was “to make and enter into contracts for thin- 
ning, hoeing, topping or loading of sugar beets; hoeing, cutting or piling 
beans; cutting, sawing, splitting, piling or hauling of wood, or for the perfor- 
mance of any other work or service and to employ, hire, manage and super- 
intend men during the performance of such work.”"" Three Japanese men, 
all of Oxnard, were the incorporators, each subscribing $1.00 of the $20,000 
capital stock authorized. 
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These incorporation papers, which are now filed in the Research Library 
of the Ventura County Museum of History & Art, give a detailed description 
of the business activities of the Japanese in Oxnard, as well as the type of 


work done by the Japanese farm workers. 


By the eve of World War I, the following Japanese businesses were con- 
centrated on Saviers Road between Fourth and Eighth Streets in Oxnard. 
The Ventura County Directory for 1918-1919 lists the following": 


Asahi Company, Inc., general merchandise, 660 Saviers Rd. 

Asano, K., billiards, 702 Saviers Rd. 

Iwamoto, I., building contractor, 716 Saviers Rd. 

Kuma, U., general merchandise, 655 Saviers Rd. 

Kusumoto, S., restaurant, 566 Saviers Rd. 

Mayeyama, T., billiards, 564 Saviers Rd. 

Matsumoto, N., barber and billiards, 705 Saviers Rd. 

Muramatsu, S., cleaners and dyers, 545 Saviers Rd. 

Naguchi, T., billiards, 550 Saviers Rd. 

Okamoto, T., furnished rooms, 115 Seventh St. 

Pacific Baths & Hand Laundry, S. Yanaginuma, prop., 529-31 
Saviers Rd. 

Taniguchi, K., grocer, 103 Seventh St. 

Tokuyama Co., Chinese merchandise, 717 Saviers Rd. 

Yamada, T., barber, 627 Saviers Rd. 

Yamaguchi, N. K., restaurant, 663 Saviers Rd. 

Yamashita, T., billiards, 647 Saviers Rd. 


In addition, the Directory lists the Japanese Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Japanese School and the Japanese Association, all located at 632 “A” 
Street and ten Chinese businesses, mostly dealing in Chinese merchandise, 
located in the same area. The five Japanese-owned billiard parlors in Ox- 
nard suggest that billiards was the prime form of recreation for the single 
male workers of the time. Ichioka describes the importance of pool halls 
and bar-restaurants for immigrant farm workers at that time: 

Poolhalls and bar-restaurants served as important social havens 
from the hardships and tedium of labor. In addition to providing 
the game of pool, poolhalls served as a general meeting place for 
workers to renew old friendships, to exchange work information, 
and to simply while away leisure time. Many catered to fellow 
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countrymen from the same prefecture or village. Bar-restau- 
rants were a place where workers ate sorely missed Japanese 
food and, following a time-honored Japanese custom, imbibed 
alcoholic beverages, usually cheap wine and whiskey, fre- 


quently to the point of a drunken stupor. 
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A decade later (1928) seven more Japanese businesses were added to 


the listing in the County Directory. By this time Saviers Road north of 


Wooley Road was renamed Oxnard Boulevard. The degree to which Japa- 


nese businesses were concentrated on Oxnard Boulevard between Fifth 
and Seventh Streets is indicated by the following listing in the 1928 County 


Directory”: 


Oxnard Boulevard 


414 
518 
540 
556 
560 
564 
566 
620 
627 
632 
651 
657 
658 
660 


Togo, K., shoe repair 

Inouye, R., barber 

Yamashita, Geo., barber 

Kawata, H. W., Nippon Co., general merchandise 
Mikuriya, W. Y., general merchandise 
Nakai, Frank, billiards 

Nakai, Frank, restaurant 

Otani, T., grocery 

Yamada, T., barber 

Doi, U., barber 

Kawata, H. W., billiards 

Inouye, S., barber; Mano, S., fish 
Japanese Association; Matsuo, H., notions 
Takasugi, T., Asahi Co., grocery 


Seventh Street 


701 
702 
703 
705 
708 
716 
717 


Matsumoto, N., billiards 

Goto, Santaro, Kumamotoya Hotel 
Tateishi, T., physician 

Matsumoto, Nakazo, barber 
Kurihara, T., fruits 

Moriwaki, T., fruits 

Tokuyama, T., Chinese merchandise 
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Original Asahi Market of Oxnard, incorporated 1907 
Courtesy Nao Takasugt Collection 


Moriwaki Fruit Store, 716 7th St., Oxnard, 1931 
Mrs. Moriwaki in center 


Courtesy Masako Moriwaki Collection 
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Otani Grocery Store, 620 Oxnard Blvd., c1920 
Courtesy Masako Moriwakt Collection 


Shisaku Shimizu in Takeda Family Store, 107 1/2 East 7th Street, 
Oxnard, June 1914 
Courtesy Hiroshi Takeda Collection 
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The size of the Japanese business community along Oxnard Boulevard 
remained constant to the eve of World War II. A number of Chinese busi- 
nesses, mostly dealing in Chinese merchandise, restaurants and laundries 
were interspersed among the Japanese business establishments. ‘The notori- 
ous “China Alley,” Oxnard’s vice district, was located from Sixth to Ninth 
streets between Oxnard Boulevard and “A” Street, in close proximity to the 
Japanese business district. 


The demographic change from single male workers to married men with 
families that occurred in Oxnard’s Japanese community between 1918 and 
1938 is reflected in the declining number of billiard parlors listed in the 
county directories. We noted earlier that five Japanese billiard parlors were 
listed in 1918, suggesting a primary form of recreation for single Japanese 
males in the community. A decade later (1928) the number of billiard halls 
dropped to three and by 1938 they disappeared altogether from the Oxnard 
section of the County Directory. 


Between the Wars 


During the 1920s and 1930s, the Japanese community of Oxnard grew and 
prospered. As children began to arrive, their presence in the public schools 
became more and more visible. Marriage and family meant the former mi- 
grant workers would now settle down to a new life style, working their own 
farms and orchards or their own businesses. 


One such entrepreneur was a man named Kubota who built a Fish Camp 
in the early 1920s at Point Mugu on a site now occupied by the Pacific Mis- 
sile Test Center. He built a pier from which fishermen were taken by launch 
to a barge to fish. Fish Camp became a popular picnic and outing area for 


the Japanese of Oxnard during the 20s and 30s. 


Although the Japanese were concerned about the public education of 
their children to prepare them to enter the mainstream of American life, 
they were also concerned about preserving their cultural and religious heri- 
tage. In 1927 the Showa Gakuen, a Japanese Language School, was orga- 
nized by four Buddhist families of Oxnard. At the same time Sunday School 
services were being conducted at the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. ‘Taniguchi, 
and in 1929 the two schools became a part of the newly organized Oxnard 
Hongwanji Buddhist ‘Temple. 
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Mr. & Mrs. Kubota (back row), owners of Fish Camp at Point Mugu, 1931 
Courtesy Masako Moriwaki Collection 


Organization of the Buddhist Temple 


The establishment of the Buddhist Temple in Oxnard was a major turn- 
ing point in the history of the Japanese in Oxnard. Construction of the new 
temple began on July 1, 1929 at 234 East Sixth Street and it was dedicated on 
May 11, 1930. Thirty-five families made up the organizing membership, and 
the Rev. Taiken Masunaga of Sacramento was called to be their first resident 
priest. Before this, clergy from the Los Angeles Temple came regularly to 
conduct services in the homes of Oxnard Buddhists. 


Almost immediately the Fujinkai (Women’s Society), the YWBA and 
the YMBA were organized, and these in turn were affiliated with other Bud- 
dhist groups in the South Central Coast District. Interchurch athletics and 
conferences brought the Oxnard Buddhists into contact with other Bud- 
dhists in Southern California. 


One major concern of the Oxnard Buddhists was the care of the Japa- 
nese Cemetery located at the corner of Pleasant Valley and Etting Roads in 
Oxnard. This one-third acre plot, owned by the Hueneme Masonic Cem- 
etery Association, dates back to the turn of the century when the first group 
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Funeral of Aiko Tagami, Japanese Cemetery, Oxnard 1918 
Courtesy Kato Family Collection 


of immigrants arrived in Ventura County. It is unclear why this segregated 
cemetery was established in what was then outside the organized boundaries 
of Oxnard. Some speculate that the Japanese were excluded from Cauca- 
sian cemeteries for ethnic and religious reasons. Others believe that the Japa- 
nese, because of their own language and religious preferences, decided to 
have their own cemetery. 


An estimated 139 graves ee on this site, the last burials having taken 
place in 1960 when several old bachelors were buried there. At the cemetery’s 
height, a large wooden torii-style wooden gate marked the entrance. Elabo- 
rate granite headstones with names carved in Japanese characters or in En- 
glish were placed over the graves. Unfortunately, the markers do not contain 
dates or other information. Services were regularly conducted by the Bud- 
dhist priest, with incense and chanting. After 1960 most Japanese were bur- 
ied in Ventura’s Ivy Lawn Memorial Cemetery or in Camarillo, and the 
Japanese cemetery fell into disuse. 
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Nearly all the families who have their dead buried in the Japanese Cem- 
etery no longer live in Oxnard. Others have moved the remains of family 
members to Ivy Lawn Cemetery or sent them to Japan. Over the years, 
neglect and vandalism have destroyed many of the original headstones, and 
they have been replaced by obelisk-shaped 4x4 wooden posts painted white 
with only identifying names painted on them. In 197] the Japanese Cem- 
etery was designated as County Landmark No. 18 by Ventura County. 


Twice each year—before Memorial Day and before the Buddhist festival 
of Obon—volunteers from the local chapter of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League and the Buddhist Church come to clean up the cemetery in 
preparation for memorial services which are usually conducted by the Bud- 
dhist priest. The third generation Japanese—Sansei—have taken a particular 
interest in this cemetery because it is the resting place of many of the pioneer 
Japanese immigrants who first settled in Ventura County. 


Pearl Harbor and Evacuation 


The outbreak of war between the United States and Japan on December 
8, 1941 brought an unprecedented crisis to the Japanese community of Ox- 
nard, as it did to all Japanese elsewhere. In California, where the majority of 
Japanese and their American born offspring were concentrated, the resident 
Japanese had long experienced anti-Japanese hostility. Nativist groups and 
labor unions, feeling threatened by the presence of the Japanese, persuaded 
the California legislature to pass alien land laws in 1913 and 1920, restricting 
ownership and leasing of land by the Japanese. Finally in 1924, due to mount- 
ing anti-Japanese feelings in California, the United States Congress passed 
the Alien Land Act and the Oriental Exclusion Act putting an end to further 
immigration from Japan. Under these laws, resident Japanese could not re- 
enter the United States if they returned to Japan to visit, nor could they 
become naturalized citizens of the United States. Unable to obtain citizen- 
ship, they could not own or lease land after 1924. ‘These restrictions against 
Japanese immigrants remained in effect until the early 1950s. Many Japa- 
nese families got around the land restriction by putting the ownership or 
leasing of land (including homes) in the names of their American-born chil- 
dren who were American citizens. For minor children, Caucasian legal guard- 
ians were appointed. 
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Thus, when the war broke out, the Japanese were classified as enemy 
aliens and their American-born children were held suspect because of their 
“dual citizenship.” The immediate consequence of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor was fear in the Japanese community. Even though they were resident 
aliens and citizens, they were inextricably tied to an enemy nation that bombed 
Pearl Harbor and precipitated the war, and they had no idea what to expect 
from their neighbors. There were occasional outbreaks of violence and van- 
dalism against Japanese stores and farms; local curfew regulations restricted 


travel at night. 


Almost immediately, FBI agents rounded up selected Issei leaders of the 
Japanese community to interrogate them and eventually to send them to 
detention facilities in New Mexico. Masako Moriwaki, who had graduated 
from Oxnard High School earlier that spring, recalls what their family expe- 
rienced at that time. Word got around the Japanese community that the FBI 
was particularly interested in Buddhist priests, Japanese language teachers, 
and leaders of Japanese organizations. Her father was active in the Hiroshima 
Kenjin Kai (prefectural society) and the Buddhist Temple so they expected 
him to be included in the roundup. She recalls those days as follows: 
We had my father’s clothes all ready (to be picked up by the 
FBI) because he used to be active in the Hiro-shima Kenjin Kat, 
the Japanese Association, the Buddhist Church, the Japanese 
School and everything. We were sure they would come after my 
Sather. 


Her mother added: 


Quite a few of our friends were taken away. We had no tdea 
when they would come to get him so we packed a suitcase 
according to instructions but fortunately he did not have to go. 
From Oxnard, the Japanese Association president Kawata-san 
was picked up and others. 


She went on to say: 


Those organizations had money which they felt might cause 
trouble for them so they gave it all away to the Red Cross before 
they went to camp. We were very fearful in those days.” 
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Before the war, many Japanese families had pictures of the Japanese 
emperor hanging in their homes, just as Americans living abroad may have 
pictures of the American president on display. To avoid potential trouble, 
these pictures were the first to be destroyed as well as certificates of com- 
mendation from Japanese organizations, including cherished trophies and 
plaques received from these groups. It must be remembered that the Issei 
were Classified as “aliens ineligible to citizenship” and their ultimate source 
of protection was the Japanese Consulate. 


The fear that gripped the Japanese community is further illustrated by an 
account given by a Nisei farmer who was a teenager at the outbreak of the 
war. He participated in 4endo, a popular Japanese form of fencing in which 
one uses a bamboo sword and wears a heavy chest protector not unlike body 
armor and a helmet with an iron grill to protect the face. As FBI agents 
rounded up leaders of the Japanese community and confiscated short-wave 
radios, antique swords and other “contraband” after Pearl Harbor, he was 
afraid that the authorities might consider endo to be a subversive activity 
and in panic threw his entire edo gear down his outhouse toilet! 


The dual citizenship issue for the American-born Nisei was easily settled 
by filing papers with the Japanese Consulate renouncing Japanese citizen- 
ship. It was a citizenship that most Nisei did not even know they possessed 


nor desired. 


On February 19, 1942 President Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9066, 
which enabled the military to circumvent the constitutional rights of 70,000 
Nisei American citizens and 50,000 Issei resident aliens, leading to their 
incarceration without trial or due process in twelve concentration camps 
euphemistically called “relocation centers” for the duration of the war. All 
persons of Japanese ancestry, citizen and non-citizen alike, were first taken 
to nearby “assembly centers,” while the more permanent “relocation cen- 
ters” were being made ready in isolated inland states. 


The Buddhist Church’s 50th Anniversary history contains the following 


account of what happened when members were forced to leave their homes: 


Members recall the uncertain period without a resident minister 
and temple leaders. Amidst a chaotic situation of getting personal 
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effects in order, an arrangement for the care of church property 
was made. The minister’s residence was rented to the Manuel 
Pena family, while the temple with social hall was reserved for 
storage of members’ properties. Mrs. Hanako Kato was the last 
person to leave for Tulare Assembly Center, California. In 
checking the church documents at the Ventura Courthouse, she 
found taxes due which were four years delinquent. These taxes 
were paid by the funds turned in by the YMBA and other 
affiliated organizations. The income from the rental paid the 
taxes, and kept the church property intact until the return of the 
evacuees in 1945. 


The church was “without a resident minister and temple leaders” because 
they were detained by the FBI immediately after Pearl Harbor. On March 
27, 1942, the Oxnard /Press-Courter announced that the “movements of 
enemy aliens and Japanese-Americans were restricted. . . at dawn today when 
a curfew established by Lieut. Gen. John I. Dewitt, commanding the western 
defense command and fourth army, became effective.” According to the 
paper, the purpose of the curfew was “to prevent the indiscriminate evacua- 
tion of aliens to other states.” 


These were weeks of confusion and uncertainty for the Japanese in Ox- 

nard. Apparently some local farmers were under the impression that the 
Japanese-operated farms were already confiscated by the Farm Security 
Administration and that they could simply take over the farming operations 
vacated by Japanese Americans. On April 9, 1942, the Oxnard /vess-Cou- 
rier carried the following front page story: 

Some people have been under the impression that Farm Security 

(Administration) has taken over these farms and is assigning new 

operators to them... This is not correct. We are bringing the 

Japanese and operators interested in their farms together and are 

refereeing arrangements between the two. If a farmer is qualified 

to operate the land we will assist him in getting operating credit 

after he has acquired the land. 


Farmers and growers worried about crops that needed to be watered and 
picked; shop keepers were forced to sell their inventories at a fraction of 
their cost. Homeowners stored their belongings in their garages or attics, 
only to find them gone on their return four years later. One farmer reported 
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NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
as President of the United States, and Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, I hereby authorize and direct the Secretary of War, 
and the Military Commanders whom he may from time to time designate, 
whenever he or any designated Commander deems such action necessary 
or desirable, to prescribe military areas in such places and of 
such extent as he or the appropriate Military Commander may deter- 
mine, from which any or all persons may be excluded, and with re- 
spect to which, the right of any person to enter, remain in, or 
leave shall be subject to whatever restrictions the Secretary of 
Wer or the appropriate Military Commander may impose in his discre- 
tion, The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to provide for 
residents of any such area who are excluded therefrom, such transpor- 
tation, food, shelter, and other accommodations as may be necessary, 
in the judgment of the Secretary of War or the said Military Com- 
mander, and until other arrangements are made, to accomplish the 
purpose of this order. The designation of military areas in any 
region or locality shall supersede designations of prohibited and 
restricted areas by the Attorney General under the Proclamations 
of December 7 and 8, 1941, and shall supersede the responsibility 
and authority of the Attorney General under the said Proclamations 
in respect of such prohibited and restricted arcas, 


Executive Order 9066 signed by Franklin D. Roosevelt on February 19, 1942. 
Courtesy Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York 


that the FBI confiscated a shotgun and an Argus C-3 35mm camera for 
which he was given a receipt. When he submitted the receipt after the war to 
claim his property, all they had to give him was a rusty single shot 22 caliber 
rifle and an old Kodak folding camera. The more fortunate had caring non- 
Japanese friends and neighbors who looked after their farms and homes 
during their absence. 


Two items appearing in the Oxnard /vess- Courier shortly before the Japa- 
nese were evacuated from Oxnard reflect the mood of the times. In an effort 
to distance themselves from the misfortunes of the Japanese, a display ad in 
the local newspaper by the International Food Market at Eighth and “A” 
Streets carried the legend “American-Chinese Owned.”” In another wire 
service story by Harry Ferguson, reporting on his visit to the newly opened 
Manzanar Relocation Center, the editors of the Press-Courzer prefaced it as 
“the first close-up report from a newspaperman who has visited one of the 
Japanese concentration [sz] centers in California.” The writer wrote that 
“Most of the inhabitants are Japanese who have tasted American democracy 
and found it good.” This somewhat incredulous story describes the “com- 
fortable wooden buildings covered with tar paper, bath houses and showers 
and plenty of wholesome food,” as if there was nothing to complain about. 
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One wonders what the writer observed when he wrote that “there is no fence _ 
around Manzanar” and that “there is nothing to prevent the Japanese from 
slipping away at night.” The article closes with a letter written by one of the 
internees whose command of the English language leaves much to be de- 
sired, leaving readers to assume that he was typical of most Japanese Ameri- 
cans.” 


Forced evacuation from their homes and businesses was undoubtedly the 
most traumatic event experienced by the Japanese of Oxnard. ‘They were 
herded into buses guarded by armed soldiers with fixed bayonets, and first 
taken to a converted race track in Tulare where they had to live temporarily 
in what had recently been stalls for horses, which were quickly whitewashed 
for human habitation. Then by train, with shades drawn and accompanied 
by the ubiquitous armed soldiers, the evacuees were taken to the Gila River 
Relocation Center located on the bleak Arizona desert where temperatures 
reached 120 degrees and scorpions and lizards were daily companions. Here 
they would be spending an uncertain future for the duration of the war.” 


Once in camp, the Oxnard evacuees settled into a variety of jobs as secre- 
taries, cooks, dishwashers, school teachers, doctors and other workers to 
provide the necessary services for a community of 10,000 internees. In time, 
some of the young men volunteered for the armed services while others 
were able to relocate to the Midwest and East where they continued their 
education or found employment. Away from camp, many Issei women went 
to work for wages for the first time in their lives, as did their husbands who 
were formerly self-employed as farmers and shopkeepers. 


The evacuees did not return to Oxnard until August 1945. The Buddhist 
Church was converted into a hostel which enabled many families to make 
the transition from camp life to that of picking up their lives in Oxnard. For 
elderly persons without families, the church remained as their home for 
more than ten years. The last of the personal goods stored in the church 
during wartime was not moved out until 1956. There were incidents of hos- 
tility and rejection upon the evacuees’ return, but gradually life began to 
return to normal. Long-time residents believe that the majority of the Japa- 
nese who were evacuated in 1942 did not return to Oxnard after the war. 
This perception is probably correct, when one compares the number of 


Japanese reported by the Census of Population in 1940 and 1950. Although 
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Internees harvesting crops, Gila River Relocation Center, Arizona 
0 Courtesy National Archives 


specific data for Oxnard are not available, according to the U. S. Census 


: there were 672 Japanese in Ventura County in 1940 and only 362 reported 
h in 1950.” The present day Japanese population of Oxnard is, for the most 


| part, made up of families that settled here after World War IL. 


Epilogue 

The preliminary report of the U. S. Census for 1990 enumerated 1,267 
Japanese living in Oxnard. In the years following their return from wartime 
relocation centers, the Japanese settled down as farmers, gardeners, office 
workers, professionals and businessmen, contributing to the economic de- 
velopment of the city. The installation of two military bases during the war— 
the Pacific Missile Test Center at Point Mugu and the Naval Construction 
Battalion Center at Port Hueneme—brought many new residents to the city 


and changed it from an agricultural to a military town. The population of 
Oxnard thus rose from 8,519 in 1940 to 21,512 in 1950. 


Between 1950 and 1970, Oxnard’s population increased by 49,713 to 
71,225, and the city began to experience unprecedented growth as new in- 
dustries and businesses were developed, along with new housing for new 
residents. Industrial and service industries replaced the military as the base 
of Oxnard’s economy, and by 1990 Oxnard had a population of 142,216, 
double that of two decades earlier, making it the largest city in Ventura County. 


Before the war, Oxnard’s Japanese community was identified by the con- 
centration of Japanese business establishments on Oxnard Boulevard be- 
tween Fifth and Seventh Streets. The war and the forced evacuation of the 
Japanese in 1942 brought an end to most of these businesses and today 
Japanese-owned businesses are dispersed throughout the city, and only the 
Asahi Market, founded in 1907, remains in business at its original site, though 
under new management. 


If one were to identify the center of Japanese social and cultural life today, 
it would be the Buddhist Temple located on “H” Street between Second 
and Third Streets. Each week a variety of Japanese cultural classes are held 
at the temple—koto, bonsai, karaoke, Okinawa dance, Japanese language 
classes, classes in Buddhism—and twice each year a community wide festival 
is held featuring displays of bonsai trees and Japanese crafts, Japanese dance 
and taiko (drum) concerts, judo demonstrations and other activities. Sushi, 
teriyaki beef and chicken and noodles are prepared by members of the temple 
and served to the public. Without these activities at the Buddhist Temple, 
there would be nothing to lift up the uniqueness of Japanese cultural life in 


Oxnard. 
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Aerial view of the Gila River Relocation Center, Arizona, 1942 
Courtesy National Archives 


One significant measure of the maturing of the Japanese community in 
Oxnard is epitomized by the Mayor’s Office of the city. The first Japanese 
American to serve as mayor was Dr. ‘T’sujio Kato, a prominent dentist, who 
served from 1976 to 1982. After leaving the office he was active in numerous 
civic boards, the most significant being the leadership he gave to develop the 
city’s California Strawberry Festival, an affair that now generates more than 
$500,000 in profits annually to support a variety of non-profit groups. The 
community mourned Dr. Kato’s untimely death, at age 56, by heart attack 
in February 1995. At the time of his death he was president of the Ventura 
County Chapter of the Japanese-American Citizens League. 


The second Japanese American to occupy the mayor’s office was Nao 
Takasugi who, like Dr. Kato, served on a number of city agencies including 
the City Council, and he was elected to serve as mayor for five terms from 
1982 to 1991. The following year he was elected to the California State As- 
sembly as a Republican to represent the 37th district. He was re-elected to a 
second term in 1994. Mr. Takasugi’s father was one of the founders of the 
Asahi Market early in this century and he served as its proprietor before 
seeking political office. The roots of the Japanese community go to the very 


beginnings of the city of Oxnard. 
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Leonard Takasugi, one year old, Ventura 1920 
Courtesy John Takasugi Collection 


N AuGusT 26, 1986, MARY JOHNSTON, A MEMBER OF THE 

Docent Council, conducted a recorded oral history 

interview with Helen Yamamoto at the latter’s home 
in Santa Paula. The recorded interview was then transcribed 
by Docent Anita Bailey, and added to the growing VCMHA 
Oral History Collection files in the Museum Library. This 
transcription was subsequently reviewed by Museum Curator 
Tim Schiffer in the course of his research in preparation for a 
Museum exhibit focusing on the history of Japanese Ameri- 
cans in Ventura County, 1900-1948. Curator Schiffer, in turn, 
brought Mrs. Yamamoto’s interview to the attention of the 
Quarterly editor, who was also compiling information on 
Japanese Americans in Ventura County for an issue of the 
Quarterly that would serve as a companion to this exhibit. 
Both curator and editor agree that Mrs. Yamamoto’s interview 
is exceptional in its honesty, elegant in its description and 
important as an historical document. 


The following transcription is an edited version of Mrs. 
Yamamoto’s original 1986 interview. Additions by the editor 
can be found in [brackets] where clarification of the narrative 
seemed necessary. The revised text was reviewed by Mrs. 
Yamamoto on two occasions, and amended to her satisfaction 
on March 4, 1995. At Mrs. Yamamoto’s’ request, an Adden- 
dum has been placed at the end of this transcription. 


The editor 


MJ: 


MJ: 


An Interview with Helen Yamamoto 
26 August 1986 


Mrs. Yamamoto has asked that I call her Helen, which I think is 
very nice. Helen, you are a Nisei, I believe, which means, of 
course, that you were born in America and therefore you are a 
second generation American citizen. Is that correct? 


Yes. 


All right. Now tell us about your background, about your 
parents, etc., please. 


Well, may we go back as far as my grandparents? 
Wonderful! 


We’ ll start with my mother’s mother and father, my grandmother 
and grandfather. They were farmers in Kumamoto, Japan at the 
turn of the century. Japan was in a state of deep depression, but 
Japan had finally opened up to the outside world, so there were 
quite a group of young Japanese who felt that Japan didn’t offer 
much, at least at that particular time, so they decided, like many 
other immigrants, to come to America, the land of opportunity. 
And that is actually the reason why they came. My grandmother 
and grandfather had two children at the time, two daughters. But 
to bring both children to Hawaii would have been, perhaps, too 
much of a burden, so their parents took over the eldest daughter, 
and my mother, who was three years old at the time, came with 
her mother and father, my grandparents. They came to Hawaii 
and my grandfather worked in the sugar cane fields, as [did] so 
many of the others. I have a contract here...dated about the same 
time that my grandfather and grandmother came to Hawaii. This 
is dated January 11, 1900. They came with this agreement: the 
wages would be $15 a month, and $2.50 a month shall be 
retained by the principal who originally paid the fare for their 
coming to the United States. 


Repayment? 
A repayment. $2.50 a month. Would you like for me to go into a 
little more detail? 
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Yes, because that’s fascinating. I’ve never heard of that. 


Twenty-six days of ten hours each they would work in the fields 
cutting cane. 


Ten hours! 
Oh, yes. “The principal shall pay, if she accompanies him, [for] | 
unfurnished lodging, medical attention when necessary and 

water for their domestic use. The following holidays are their 

rest day: New Years, Christmas, and national American holi- 

days.” Those are the conditions under which my grandfather and N 
grandmother came. 


Rather severe, I’d say. 


Quite severe, but I think they were survivors. They worked in the 

sugar cane fields until my grandfather felt that America offered 

more opportunity—the mainland. So he left his wife and my 

mother and came to the United States. He was a laborer. He 

traveled through central California. He followed the fruit 
crops—grapes and pears and peaches—Fresno, Reedley, Sanger. N 
This was in the early 1900s. Then he decided to call his wife and 

my mother to the states. They finally decided to settle in the San 

Jose, Santa Clara County, area. Now, you’ll have to remember 

that in those days there were mostly bachelors, men who came 

direct from Japan, leaving their family. My grandfather and 
grandmother were exceptions. They weren’t bringing the fami- 

lies at the time. Many of the bachelors were sending for brides 
to Japan, once they were settled here, and there you have the so- ] 
called “picture brides.” You’ve heard of the picture bride? 

Yes. 


Both sides—the bride-to-be and the groom-to-be—would 
exchange pictures. The go-between, the one who handled most 
of the arrangements for the marriage, would be in Japan, mem- 
bers of the family or a relative. So here would be a bride, sight : 
unseen, married by proxy, would come to the United States. It’s 

very interesting to hear my father tell us about an incident where 

he went to the San Francisco pier—to the dock—to welcome a 
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bride-to-be. This cousin was not very tall in stature, and here 


comes this darling little dainty woman, and he told my father, ° 


can’t marry her. She’s too small. My children will be tiny little 
midgets. Why don’t you marry her?” This is the sort of thing 
that went on at that particular time. But coming back to my 
grandmother and grandfather, they settled down in the Santa 


‘I 


Clara area. My mother, grandmother and my grandfather worked 
in a cannery. The Chinese had already settled there, and they had 


canneries going... 
Fruit canneries ? 


Yes, fruit canneries. My grandfather would go out to the fields 
pick fruit, and my mother and grandmother would work in the 


to 


canneries, until many of their friends decided to go into farming. 


So grandfather decided to lease land. Now, at that time the 
Japanese—the Issei, the first generation—were ineligible for 
citizenship, could not rent or lease land over three years. As I 
recall, as children we moved every three years. 


To lease different land then? Is that why? 


Yes. You could not stay at one location. About that time my 
mother was of marriageable age, and my mother was a very 
attractive woman. According to her sister, who was born after 
they came to the states, my aunt tells me my mother had many 
suitors. Well, look at how many bachelors there were. 


There was a shortage [in this] area. 


Very much so. But it seemed as though my father and my 
mother met through mutual friends, which is a bit unusual 
because most of the time you married the person sight unseen. 


But that [time it] wasn’t a picture bride? 
No, no, no. 
They knew each other. 


My father was 17 when he came to the United States. He 


stopped in Hawaii, but [then] came directly to the United States. 
An Englishwoman befriended him and he worked as a houseboy, 
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and there he learned the English language, and he also learned 
how to cook American food, he learned American etiquette, and 
when we were children he taught us. And you ate typically 
European style with a fork and the little instrument where you 
shove the food on the fork. 


Like the English do—well, the Continentals, yes. 


When we were children growing up that was what my father 
taught us. He became almost a Jack of all trades. There just 
wasn't anything he couldn’t do. He tried his hand at running a 
laundry for a time, but that wasn’t for him. 


Where was he the houseboy? 


Palo Alto was where he worked. And when my mother and 
father were married—that was in 1915, anda year later I was 
born—my father decided to go into farming with my grandfa- 
ther. Coming back to my mother’s education through the years, 
of course, financially they couldn’t afford extensive education. 
At that time [and] by law, the public schools would not accept 
them. And when they moved, the public schools wouldn’t accept 
children from this migrant camp. Well, they were migrants, you 
know. The prejudice was so intense that when the six little 
Japanese children from the camp went to school, they were told 
to—even when they wanted to go to the bathroom—this was an 
outdoor toilet at the time—they were told to go together, all six, 
because they would be—I don’t know whether mother was 
saying that [because] some of the other children threatened to 
shove them down the toilet... 


Little Japanese children? 


Yes. Well, the six little Japanese children, when they went to the 
toilet they went together for protection. But you know how 
children are. 


Yes, I know. 


And I’m sure this kind of thing could even go on to this day. 
Perhaps it was just in jest. 


Where was that? In Palo Alto? 


rt 
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This was in Santa Clara County. The reason for this intense 
prejudice was because there were so many Japanese who were 
going into farming. This becomes a threat to the other Caucasian 
and American farmers. Now, when we talk about minorities, I 
have found that if you are an extreme minority, and in Santa 
Paula we are now, or have been for many years. We were the 
only Japanese family who have settled here; my father bought 
land here. As long as we remained a real minority in numbers, if 
you know what I’m trying to say. 


Yes. 


Then we are not a threat, we are not an economic threat. The 
minute you get numbers—at that particular time the Japanese 
farmers became an economic threat to the other farmers—then 
you find this prejudice magnified. 


Something that’s a threat to them. 
Yes. And I guess it’s true anywhere at any time. 


All right. Now, did your mother have much education? Was she 
able to go to school? 


My mother had very little formal education, but she was most 
remarkable in that, in her lifetime—and she is 92 today, or this 
year—she had operated a grocery store on her own. She can read 
an American newspaper, a Japanese newspaper, and in her work 
here in Santa Paula, she knows some Spanish. So it’s really quite 
remarkable. 


I think so. 


And my father too. When he started farming with my grandfa- 
ther, to hire surveyors—and your land had to be surveyed, 
because when you irrigate, farming strawberries—you had to 
have the land level or the water would not flow evenly. So he 
took it upon himself to get books, and he studied surveying. He 
surveyed his land as well as surveying the land of his friends or 
farmers who could not afford professional surveyors at the time. 
My father, I think, was 17, and he must have gone through 
Japanese schools up until that age, until he decided to come to 
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the states. But from there my grandfather had two good years 
with his farming. In the meantime my grandmother developed a 
very severe case of rheumatism—arthritis, I guess, you might 
say—and she didn’t feel comfortable with the American doctors, 
so she decided, after the two successful years farming, they 
would go back to Japan. So they went back to Japan and they 
took my uncle, my mother’s only brother, back with them. The 
Japanese culture has always—if there is a male—son—he stays 
with the family. They built a home and bought some land. And 
that’s the story of my grandfather and grandmother after they 
left the United States. 


And they stayed there? They died there? They’re buried there? 


Yes, they died there. My mother and my father continued 
farming, and my father has been a farmer ever since. From Santa 
Clara, every three years they moved. I started school in a small 
one room schoolhouse. Our little red schoolhouse reminds me 
very much of the one I attended. I really didn’t know any 
English; I couldn’t speak in English. My conversation at home 
was all in Japanese. But, just to illustrate how much my parents 
stressed education, I came home from school one day and...They 
were farmers, poor farmers. Our house had a kitchenette, no gas, 
no electricity, and we had to go out for kindling for the fuel. And 
I came home one day and here I found this spanking new edition 
of the Book of Knowledge. Are you familiar with the old Book of 
Knowledge? 


Surely. 


I came home one day and I said, “Book!.” I opened the book and 
it was beautiful. I told them, “I can’t read, papa.” He said, “You 
keep looking at the pictures and some day you'll be able to 
read.” My family was the typical patriarch family. What my 
father said was the law, the word. There was no arguing his 
point, even though we may have felt that he was wrong, a child 
never questioned his parents. It’s changed somewhat! 


It sure has. 
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But I still have, not the complete edition, but some of the books 
of that original Book of Knowledge. | don’t know how he paid 
for it. Everything was cash—there was no credit—and anyone at 
that time, a salesman, wouldn’t accept credit from these migrant 
workers who lived in these houses. But he, somehow, paid for 
that. Education was very important. 


You somehow learned to read it, I guess? 


Eventually, yes, and I don’t know of any books that were used as 
much as that, because I had sisters and brothers who came 
along. Anyway, from there we moved every three years. We 
went from Santa Clara to Cupertino, and from there—I was in 
the 3rd grade when we moved to Santa Paula. Now why did we 
move to Santa Paula? My father had a cousin in Oxnard who 
knew at that particular time my father was looking for another 
piece of land because we had to move, and his cousin in Oxnard 
stated that there was a nice piece of land in Santa Paula “that 
you might be interested in.” My father came down and looked at 
the piece of property, which is a mile out east of Santa Paula, 
and it was actually a river bed. But the rent was low, and my 
father was innovative—he saw something in that piece of land, 
and even though part of the land the old river ran through, and 
the whole area is just so rocky, and just so many inches of top 
soil that was workable. So we all moved to Santa Paula. It was 
quite a move for my mother because Santa Paula, at that time, 
seemed like something way off in the distance. 


I'll bet it did, from Northern California. 


Yes. And you must realize that my father and mother, at that 
time, still—I don’t know how in the world...it’s sheer survival, I 
think. So we moved to Santa Paula. 


How old were you then? 


I was in the 5th grade. We all worked out in the field. It was the 
days of the horse and wagon and, as children, we threw rocks 
into the wagon. We gathered small rocks, and my father and his 
worker (he had one man helping at the time) [gathered] the large 
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rocks. The rocks created a stone wall around the perimeter of the 
ranch. | 
| 


What was he growing? { 


Strawberries. It eventually came to be called The Kimura Berry | 
Farm. People were quite amazed that anyone would be able to ‘ 
take that land and produce the berries that he grew. He grew all 

kinds of berries—strawberries, dewberries, loganberries, rasp- 
berries, boysenberries. My mother, by the way, operated a little 
country store in front of the piece of land facing the highway. 

Did she speak English at that time? 

Some. She had one child after we moved to Santa Paula, and I 

still remember—I was about 13 at the time—my mother was 
expecting my youngest sister, Irene. She opened her store from 

early morning until late at night, and she raised five children. All 

of us have had some college education. It was sheer determina- 

tion. 


Just remarkable, I think. 


I just marvel at my mother, and I keep telling my husband, 
Mich, that perhaps we work hard, but nothing compared to her, 
the language handicap and the prejudice that she faced. 


Everything was against them, it seems to me. 


It just shows an inward strength of people when they have to 
face reality. 


It’s really remarkable. 
It is unbelievable. 
Well, now, did your father own this land? Was he able to buy it? 


No. This is another story. My father could not own land, I repeat, 
could not lease or rent land over three years. But my mother’s 
cousin was an American citizen who could own land. 

Now, how could he be an American citizen? Because he was 
born here? 


My cousin? 


a & 
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Yes. 


Yes. Anyone who is born here would be an American citizen. He 
came to visit at one time and he told my father, he said, “I would 
be happy to if you want my signature, I would be happy to help 
you, for I would be the legal owner and it would be lawful to do 
that.’ He had done this for his family and so, with that, my 
father bought this piece of land, and, as I recall, it was way 
above—at that time, the way the prices were. But my father 
decided that the thought of moving every three years just did not 
appeal to him. So the original property there was bought in my 
mother’s cousin’s name. I wasn’t old enough at the time. Even- 
tually that property was transferred to my name. Many a time 
the District Attorney’s office questioned if we were circumvent- 
ing the law. I’m sure there was much investigation at the time of 
evacuation. We thought the government would just confiscate 
the property, which did not happen. Eventually the alien land 
law was declared unconstitutional. My father farmed that 
property, and he really did quite well. When he surveyed the 
property, I, being the oldest child, went out to the field, and you 
know the numbers that you hold up when you survey? 


Yes, I’ve seen them. 


Well, I was a ten year old child out there with him surveying. 
And my father is very sharp. He was a perfectionist, and it was 
difficult for me to go out, but it had to be done. I have a brother. 
He’s considerably younger than I am, so that was one phase | 
remember. My father used to take me. I would be interpreter for 
him. He spoke some English, but if you know of any Orientals 
who speak English, you find that their accent is pretty—what 
should I say, sharp? 


Strong. Such a different language. 


Yes. So he took me wherever he needed an interpreter. I look 
back and I think of that when I was ten years old, a child. 
Basically, my mother tells me, I was a very quiet child, but when 
you realize that you’re needed, that you have to perform your 
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duty as part of the family. I guess I really grew up to face reality, 
so to speak. 


[t must have been a good experience for you, but hard. 
Yes, it was difficult. 

Not child-like. 

No. 

Did you play sometimes? 


Oh, yes, of course. We would go to the Santa Paula Theatre 
Saturday afternoon matinee. We would work all week, and that 
was our one hour—well, two or three hours—pleasure. 


Do you remember what it cost? 


I think it cost about 15 cents to go, and the reason I remember 
that is because in those days children were very simple, very 
naive in their thinking. There was no sophistication about us, 
and we lived in the farm area, when the other children—white 
Caucasian children— we were all about the same level of 
thinking. All our neighbors were Caucasian. 


So there was not prejudice in that sense. 


As children there was no prejudice, especially with the farm 
people. When we started school we were really surprised how 
sophisticated the children in the city were as compared to the 
children who lived out in the country. I remember it was 15 
cents because our neighbor would bring one dozen eggs, my 
mother paid 15cents, I think, or maybe 20 cents because we paid 
5 cents for candy. This neighbor’s child would bring a dozen 
eggs, and my mother, in her little country store, would buy the 
dozen eggs. But I remember many times the neighbor would 
come and the girl would say, “Mrs. Kimura,” (my mother) “I 
waited this long but the hen didn’t lay the extra one egg. Here’s 
11 eggs, minus the one egg. I’ll bring it tomorrow.” And early in 
the morning she would come the next day with the one egg 
wrapped in a handkerchief. Life was very simple in those days. 


And honorable; I mean, they stuck by their word. 
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Yes. So my mother ran the store. And my mother is shorter than 
I am. She’s about four ten. She waited on customers, and at one 
time she even cooked for the workmen. The workmen lived in 
the back house called the ‘“‘workmen’s bungalow.” For four 
daughters and one son, she did all our sewing and ran the store. 
My father raised the berries and he had his workmen there, and 
he distributed the strawberries to the stores here in Santa Paula 
and Ventura, and sometimes to Santa Barbara. 


In a car? Did he have a car? 


He had a little truck. And that’s the way we lived. We grew up 
through elementary school and through high school. 


Were the workmen Japanese? 
yes, 


Did your mother cook Japanese food for them then? Do you 
remember that? 


Yes. When I went to high school I took a home economics 
course. The home economics teacher—I think most adults, as we 
look back, we think of teachers who have not only guided us but 
set examples for us—she was one exceptional teacher, and | 
shall always be grateful to her because she inspired us and 
instilled self esteem. 


Who was that? 
Well, she’s not here now. 
Do you know her name? Do you remember it? 


Oh, yes, Mrs. Johnston. On my birthday she invited me to her 
apartment and we had a birthday party, and it was the first time 
that I had eaten hors d’ oeuvres, petits fours, banana bread and 
cream cheese. She invited three of my friends, and I thought that 
was the height of something or other, you know. 


How nice! Did you like the cream cheese? 


Oh, yes. It remains in my memory. Whenever I want something 
nice I have banana bread and cream cheese, something special. 
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Helen, you were saying—tell me again what you said how your 
younger sister felt about your father. I thought that was very 
interesting. 


Oh, my youngest sister—the other day we were talking about 
the family, the family structure and all that exists today, and our 
background, and my sister saying...Father was quite exceptional, 
as I look back, with everything going against him, in a sense. He 
still was able to buy land, and he wasn’t afraid to take chances. 
He didn’t hesitate. If he thought this was right he just stepped 
forth and...My sister commented, “You know, I almost look 
upon papa as being an Issei Paul Getty.” She looked upon him 
with that stature. 


I hope your father knew that. 


I think he felt that, yes. He would tell us that he felt that he was 
a very fortunate man. 


He felt fortunate, with all this adversity and hard work. 
7es, yes. 

You went to public schools in Santa Paula. 

Yes. 


When I went to UCLA I studied to be a teacher. When I did 
practice teaching I taught kindergarten in Sawtelle, and at that 
time there were three distinct groups in this little kindergarten I 
taught—Japanese children, what I would call “po-white,” and 
Mexican children, and those Japanese children were by far the 
brightest, the cleanest, the cutest children. But every afternoon 
they all went to Japanese School. Now, did you do that? 


Yes. 
In Santa Paula did you? Was there a Japanese... ? 


No. In Santa Paula there were several hundred Japanese at the 
Limoneira. 


Oh, I didn’t realize that many. 


Before the war, yes, oh yes. The packing houses, all the packers 
and workers were Japanese. You might ask why they did not 
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come back. None of them came back to the Limoneira. 


Will we get into that later, why they didn’t come back, or do you 
want to tell me now? 


Well, I think we’ll skip that because it had to do with evacuation. 
Did you go to the Japanese school then? 


There was no Japanese school here, simply because here in 
Santa Paula—there were just about half a dozen families of 
Japanese background. But my mother and father had a Buddhist 
priest from Oxnard—by the way, my mother and father’s 
background, as with most Issei, was Buddhist. So the Buddhist 
priest would come, and there were three of us, three sisters, and 
we would sit there and we would study Japanese. He would 
come all the way from Oxnard—and there again my father felt it 
was important enough to pay him to come this distance. 


Just for three children? 

Yes, three children. It just shows you how much they stressed 
education. Mich, my husband, went to Japanese school. He’s 
from the San Francisco area. Every afternoon after school he did 
not go out to play football or baseball. He went to Japanese 
school. 

To learn reading and writing and history and everything? 

And culture. Shall we come back to Santa Paula and high 
school? 

Were you happy in high school? Was it a pleasant time for you? 
Yes, it was. I think children are, by nature... You see, we had 
security—despite all the trials and tribulations and prejudice, 
and whatever else that my father and my mother faced—we had 
a very happy, secure family background. 

So your life was relatively happy then? 

Yes, oh yes. In school my generation has always been called the 
“silent American.” 


I never heard that expression. 
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Yes, we're called the “silent minority.” You don’t find too many 
politicians from our group, do you? 


No. 


A few. You find many African Americans, you find many 
Mexican Americans, but the Japanese Americans—my 
generation...Now the coming generation, my children’s genera- 
tion, it’s a different... 


Yes, it is. But your generation, you mean they didn’t go into 
public life or make loud noises, so to speak? 


No, far from it. They’re called the “‘silent minority,” and, of 
course, there’s a reason for that. Our background is such—we 
were taught as children to be seen and not heard, as [a] kind of 
discipline, I guess you could call it that. Through high school I 
majored in home economics, and during the Depression my 
home economics teacher introduced me to Mrs. Stuart Courtice, 
the cook and the manager of the high school cafeteria. She said, 
“Do you know, I think that one of the best things you could do, 
you could learn American cooking, and you seem so anxious to 
learn, why don’t you help her in the cafeteria? They need a girl 
to help.” So I learned to make all kinds of sandwiches, all kinds 
of American dishes, hot dishes, salads, desserts. And I learned 
how to cook. And from there I went into catering after I finished 
High School. I loved to cook for my family. 


Did they like it? 


Oh, yes, they were delighted. At home my mother would cook 
Japanese food—fish and vegetables, rice, which is what we are 
now, at this point, encouraged to include in our diet. 


Everybody is. Isn’t it funny? 


Yes, isn’t it? To carry that further, they have found that the 
Japanese live longer than any other group of people in the world. 


I thought they had heart attacks often? 


They might have heart attacks; no, they have strokes, but not 
heart attacks. Heart ailments rank very low among the Japanese. 
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You know tofu, you see that in our grocery stores. Well, that was 
a staple with us. We had fish and rice and miso, which is a soy 
bean derivative. My three years in Japan I didn’t have a glass of 
milk, but in the morning for breakfast I had miso soup. Many 
children who are allergic to milk can handle soy bean milk. 


Now, when did you go to Japan? After high school? Are we there 
yet? 
No, we aren’t quite there yet. When I finished high school, my 


instructor encouraged me to go on to Santa Barbara College; in 
those days we did not have UCSB. 


No, I realized it was a state thing. 


Yes, it was a state school. I went there to register, and about that 
time there was a group of young Japanese, who were Nisei, 
going to Japan to further their education. My mother and father 
felt that I needed a cultural Japanese background, a study of the 
culture of Japan. My grandmother was not well, and it was just 
post-depression years, and I think that my mother wanted me to 
go to visit my grandmother, her mother. 


Who was in Japan, of course. They went back. 


Yes. She could not go because our economic conditions at that 
time did not allow her to leave her smaller children. So I said, 
“Well, I will go, but I’d like to come back and finish my educa- 
tion here.” With that agreement, I joined a group of 20 college- 
age students and went to Japan. 


All Japanese students ? 


Yes, all Japanese American students. The minister of the church 
that I attended in Oxnard was the leader of the group. I had such 
a good time! Have you ever been to Japan? 


No. 

I guess I saw the last of the old Japan. 
You mean it was before World War II? 
Yes, so I saw the last of the old Japan. 
And you loved it? 
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I enjoyed it. We had a good time aboard ship. It took 15 days by 
boat and, I recall, we sailed into Hawaii with the Aloha Orches- 
tra playing there, the native boys diving for coins. It took us 15 
days, and our trip was about 3 weeks. We toured all of Japan, 
and Japan, at that time, was trying awfully hard to put on a good 
showing, and here we were Americans. They could spot us as 
Americans. There was an air about us. Just as you can spot 
people who are refugees—people who have just come in from 
Mexico or any other country, or even the European students who 
come. We were spotted as Americans. 


Yes. 


There is something about them, and so it was with us. Even 
though we were not with the group when I went to the village 
where my grandmother and grandfather were living, the whole 
village could tell that I was an American. 


Did you dress—did they wear... ? 


Oh, they wore dresses at times, although older ladies, 50 and 
over, wore their kimonos at times. That’s not so in modern 
Japan. Girls wear their jeans and they are up in fashion. 


That’s too bad. 


We went to Japan, and the minister who headed our group said, 
“Helen, you know your mother and father would really like for 
you to stay awhile and study.” In the group there were three girls 
who were going to attend this private women’s college. It was 
quite unique, in that the founder of the college was a descendant 
of a Shinto priest, which is the religion of the royal family. She 
came to the United States to study—one of the few women from 
Japan to come to study at the time, went to Bryn Mawr in the 
East, went to England to study, traveled around the world and 
became a Christian. Can you imagine, with her background? She 
ended up as a YWCA executive secretary of all of Southeast 
Asia, and then decided that she wanted to open a school and 
invite women from all over the world. 


Yes, you're going to this women’s college. 
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Actually, she had upper division high school plus the college 
division also. 


In what city was this? 


In Tokyo. I might say that the two years I spent there at the 
college—I was there just short of three years in Japan—that 
[during] my summer vacations I would go out into the country 
and we had projects, because when you’re in Tokyo it’s like 
living in the United States. You have all the modern conve- 
niences and all the advantages that you would have here in 
America. But I decided to go and spend some time out in the 
country. News got around in this village that an American girl 
was coming to visit. Somehow word got around that I ate meat. 
Now, in the Buddhist religion you do not eat meat; I mean, 
you’re a vegetarian. Here the man of the house had bicycled ten 
miles or so to the nearest butcher shop to buy meat for this 
American girl. And she, the aunt, was so involved in just cook- 
ing for this girl who was visiting from the states. The pan in 
which she cooked the meat becomes contaminated. 


Goodness! 


Yes, meat—flesh. I didn’t know this until later. I didn’t know to 
what length they had gone to accommodate me. All the children 
of the village assembled, and here I was...by the way, I was there 
in the late summer, and the mosquitoes are awful! But they 
attacked me and not so much the other people. It didn’t seem to 
bother them. I’m scratching away with all the mosquito bites, so 
the gentleman erected this netting, and I was under this light 
bulb, and that’s all the electricity they had, this one light bulb. 
And there I was sitting under the mosquito netting with the 
noodles plus the piece of meat on a table in front of me. 


The only meat in the village? 
The only meat. 
In that family? 


Yes, in the family. The children gathered to watch this girl eating 
meat! They looked at me as though I were a cannibal. I think 
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this is what went through their minds. So the man of the house 
said, “How is it? Did we season it well enough?” And he said, “I 
went to the village to the meat shop and the first section was 
pork meat, or pig meat, and the next section was cow meat, | 
pondered, and the next section was the horse meat.” And he 
thought, “Oh, the horse meat would be the cleanest,” and it was 
not until I had eaten the noodle dish that I knew I had eaten 
horse meat, which was all right. 


We’ ll go back to the school. It was a unique school. It was a 
finishing school, in a sense. We studied all the esthetic arts, 
brush painting, calligraphy. 

Oh, I love that. 


And flower arrangement, the tea ceremony, Japanese etiquette, 
and we did study the history of Japan and the geography. We 
would study the places of interest, and in the afternoon we 
would travel and visit...which is something that they do in Japan 
that, I think, would be a good thing here in the states, if you 
know what I’m trying to say. 


You mean they travel, they visit relatives, or...? 


Places of interest—historical interest, geographical interest. So 
that was my schooling in Japan. 


Sounds wonderful. 
The students wanted to learn American cooking... 
Could you get the ingredients ? 


My father raised lemons here, acres of lemons, but in all of 
Tokyo in those days you had to go to an import shop to buy your 
lemons, and I think, in those days, one lemon would be equiva- 
lent to a dollar in Japanese money. 


Even in those days it was that expensive? 


It was hard to find lemons. My roommate and I, a Japanese 
American, went to one of the Japanese eating places, and if 
you’ve ever been to Japan, the third or fourth story of the big 
department store is a restaurant. We sat down and we decided to 
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order apple pie a la mode. The waitress came and she smiled and 
she said, “We don’t have it.” So I said to Ruby, “Why don’t you 
order apple pie—it’s on the menu—and ice cream. I’ll buy the 
ice cream, two orders of each.” And people are all watching, 
because here we’re speaking English. 


In Japan you’re speaking in English? 


A little later on, when war clouds were gathering, we were 
cautioned not to speak English. But at that time, “Ruby, why 
don’t you order two orders of apple pie and I'll order two orders 
of ice cream?” So here the pie and the ice cream came to our 
table. We just put the ice cream on top of the apple pie and we 
told the waitress “Apple pie a la mode.” “Ah!” And in the Orient, 
their customs—they don’t think anything of pointing; it’s all 
right. So I noticed that everyone was watching us because we 
were talking to the waitress, and lo and behold, everybody 
around there wanted apple pie a la mode. The next time we went 
to the restaurant, apple pie a la mode was on the menu, and I 
thought that’s a treat. 


Spelled correctly? 

Yes. Well, it wasn’t spelled. It was in Japanese characters. 
Oh, that would be so different, wouldn't it? 

xés: 

Of course. I didn’t think of that. 


[Returning to the subject of schooling in Japan] The founder of 
the school became a Christian. My mother and father’s religious 
background was Buddhist. For two and a half years or so, I was 
exposed to Miss Kawaii’s (the school’s founder) Christian 
classes. We studied Bible ethics, and isn’t it ironic, when | go to 
Japan, to become Christian? Of course I didn’t have too much 
religious background or training or teaching here in the United 
States, because only 1% of the Japanese population was Chris- 
tian. 


Where? In Japan? 
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We attended the church of one of the foremost Christian leaders 
in Japan, the Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa. He and the founder of the 
school were members of a team who came to the United States 
just before the war, to see if they could, in some way, work for 
peace. We had this feeling—there was war in China, the Shang- 


hai incident, and from that time on we were cautioned—we 
American girls—to be very careful. By that time we had assimi- 
lated ourselves. We could get by. 


What did your parents think of your becoming Christian? 
There was no objection. 
That didn’t bother them? 


No. They had fine Christian friends here and their belief in One 
God. There was really no objection. They just took it as a part of 
the assimilation of becoming an American, From the college we 
made some cultural broadcasts to the United States, talking 
about the Nisei in Japan. We were studying their culture; we 
were asked questions like, “How do you feel in Japan? You are 
an American in Japan.” I graduated school, and I thought of 
staying on, helping the teacher. They were so interested in 
American cookery—how to bake apple pie, how to bake a cake, 
how to make ice cream. But Miss Kawaii called us and she said, 
“Girls, you are going to have to make a decision. Do you want to 
stay here in Japan, because I am worried about what’s happen- 
ing.” I might say that while we were in Japan, we became a bit 
uncomfortable when they found out that we were Americans and 
had American citizenship. Many of us decided to come back to 
the states. And when we came back, within a year, Japan 
bombed Pearl Harbor! We were really quite shocked. I would be 
under suspect, since I had just come back from Japan. I de- 
stroyed quite a few things that I had brought back from Japan, 
but we lived in fear at the time because there were groups who 
were trying to oust us—farmers and politicians. 


There were so few of you here, comparatively. 


But even so...Now, where did we go from there? We were given 
evacuation orders—am I getting ahead of myself there? 
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I don’t think so. 


We were given evacuation orders and we were given two weeks 
to assemble what we could carry, and to report at the Ventura 
train station, to be sent from there to the Tulare Assembly Center 
Fair grounds in Tulare, Calif. The horse stalls and the hastily- 
built barracks were our home for six months. Some of us were in 
the horse stalls—my mother commented when we went into 
these little rooms, all whitewashed and white spray-painted, on 
how clean they were. But then the hay started to grow—they 
were horse stalls. That was really quite an experience. We still 
ask, ““Why were we evacuated, we American citizens? Why 
didn’t we fight the evacuation?” Some even asked, “Why didn’t 
you stand up and fight? You are an American citizen.” But you 
have to remember that the average age of the [Japanese] Ameri- 
can citizen was about 17 or 18 years old (I was 21 or 22, a few 
years older than the average age). At that age we did not have 
any political clout. We’re not trained, we’re not oriented to face 
the awesome power of the Authority. 


How do you go about fighting thousands. 


Yes, thousands. And with the presidential order 9066, I think, 
was the number of the order, we were given two weeks to get 
out. And we were fed, it was impressed upon us that we were 
doing our duty as a part of the war effort, to get out. I think if 
you were to compare the age, there was no sophistication or 
maturity about a 17 year old at that time, in 1942. 


Well, at any time. 

I would say that if you were to think about a 17 year old at that 
time, and you think of someone at the present age, they would 
be so much more mature. Anyway, we left Santa Paula What do 
you do with this property that my father had? 


That’s what I was going to ask you. 


That was most difficult. We had people around here who wanted 
to buy that property. ‘““What are you going to do, Mr. Kimura? 
You have 5 children and a wife. Look what’s happening in 
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Germany.” Actually, through it all, the worst part of the whole 
experience was fear, fear of the unknown, what was going to 
happen to us. We knew what was happening in Germany. We 
didn’t expect, as American citizens, to be evacuated. We thought 
we had some rights. Were they going to incarcerate American 
citizens? What would happen to my parents? My parents are 
aging. Are they going to take my mother and father, my aged 
parents, to some bleak camp? Most children felt, “Well, we’ll go 
along even though we’re American citizens.” And I think that 
was the consensus of opinion with most children. So, rather than 
be separated from our parents, we all left. 


What did you do with the land—your father? 


Well, there were many people who wanted the land, but my 
father said, “I will not sell this land on which I have worked so 
hard.” Well, you have young trees you planted. After the berries 
the trees were planted. ““They’re going to die; no one to take care 
of them.” Well, a neighbor came one day and said, “Mr. Kimura, 
I don’t know what’s going to happen to us; this is war time. I 
don’t know if I’m going to get workers for my place, but, he 
said, “for what it’s worth, if you want to hang onto the land, I 
will see what I can do.” It was the first time that my father just— 
I just thought that he was going to break down. I’ve never seen 
my father...but I think that he was so deeply grateful. 


Who was that neighbor? Do you remember? 


A man by the name of Charlie Batch. His wife came in the 
middle of the night to bring her suitcases, to see if we needed 
suitcases. And we have another dear friend, Joe Leavens, one of 
the old pioneers, he said, “J think you need an attorney.” I’m 
sure it was too expensive to need an attorney at all. We checked 
our birth certificates to be sure we were American citizens. Most 
people kept their distance, and it’s understandable, in a way. We 
were associated with the enemy country. We could not change 
our face. We looked like the enemy. Therein lies the crux of the 
problem of prejudice. 
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I can see both sides very easily. 


Yes, you can. And their sons were in the service, and many of 
my school friends were killed in the Pacific, so it’s understand- 
able. But this is war, why did it happen? All I can say is that it’s 
war, SO we go on to it, the evacuation. 


I interviewed a lady from Oxnard who lived there. She’s quite a 
bit older than you. She said, “...speaking of the relocation, the 
Japanese didn’t really mind. They knew that it just had to be, 
and they knew they’d get their things back.” And I thought, 
“Wait a minute; some of them didn’t.” 


That was typical of the Issei generation. 


This was a Caucasian, though, not a Japanese. She was speak- 
ing of the Japanese. I had just read this book, Farewell to 
Manzanar, and she said 75% of Japanese American personal 
property was stolen, sold at a pittance or completely disap- 
peared. 


There was no assurance, no assurance at all. 
Some of them didn’t get their land back, didn’t get their things. 


Oh, no. Going further, I worked in a property office to handle all 
these matters of people who had left. I worked in so many 
offices in the camp. People would say, “What are you going to 
do about taxes?” And my father said “I’m a farmer. As long as I 
have the land I don’t care if the trees die; I would have a place 
that I could still call my own. If the government comes in and 
takes my property there isn’t anything I can do, but I’m not 
going to sell this to you at this price.” We were on curfew; we 
couldn’t be out on the streets after 8 o’clock at night. Anyway, 
we went to Ventura. A neighbor took us in his old truck. We had 
just bought a new Chrysler, my father’s pride and joy—but Mr. 
Leavens, dear soul, opened up one of his garages and he said, 
“We’re going to lock this car in here and, hopefully, it will be 
here when you come back.” So there were some very close, dear 
friends. They really accommodated us. We went from Ventura to 
Tulare with soldiers guarding us. On the train our blinds were all 
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drawn. There were vigilantes after us at the Tulare Assembly 
Center, because they didn’t want us even though we were going 
to be confined in this camp. But then the soldiers were there 
with their bayonets, and we walked through a line of these 
soldiers going into camp. When we went in we were searched to 
see if we had any contraband. We stayed there from March 
[1942] through September or October—you wonder what 
happened; it was really quite traumatic to see these people. 
There were men, women, children and families in one room. 
There were so many social problems, welfare problems, so I 
volunteered for the welfare office. You know, when you're young 
you’re very idealistic, some of us anyway. Yes, I think at that age 
we’re very idealistic, until reality hits us. I volunteered for 
church work and for welfare work in the camp. 


Still at Tulare ? 


Yes. We had to be inoculated for typhoid. There were close to 
8,000 living in that confined camp. In all there were 110,000 
evacuees from California, eventually [placed] into ten relocation 
centers. Some people called them concentration camps, deten- 
tion camps, relocation camps. In a sense it was a concentration 
camp because we had the guard towers, and every night we had 
bed count. They’d come and flash their light for bed count. How 
could we escape? Where would we go? 


It sounds so much worse, doesn’t it—concentration, compared to 
relocation? 


Yes, it does. 
And it was worse. It was terrible. 


In a sense. It wasn’t a concentration camp as compared to 
concentration camps in Germany. But the fear was there. What's 
going to happen to us? We didn’t know how long we'd be 
incarcerated. After six months in Tulare, we were given orders to 
go to Gila River, Arizona. They shoved the Indians aside to 
make room for us. There were these barrack buildings for us in 
that bleak Arizona desert. It was about 120° when we went over 


Sign at entrance of Gila River Relocation Center, Arizona, 1943 
Courtesy Helen Yamamoto Collection 


Kimura family in barrack home, Gila Relocation Center, Arizona, 1944. 
Seated from left: Helen, Alice, Tama (Mrs. Kimura), Sakuji (Mr. Kimura); 
front: Lillie & Irene. 

Courtesy Helen Yamamoto Collection 
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there. Some areas didn’t have water. It was really not complete 
by the time we got there. And the Gila monsters—I mean there 
were all kinds of scary... 


Did you ever see any Gila monsters ? 

Oh, yes, and scorpions. 

I thought Gila monsters were gone. 

They were around, it was part of the desert. The barracks were 
built like army barracks. There was no provision other than the 
cots, but we stuffed straw for our mattress, and each one had a 
single army cot. Our room measured, I would say, 20 x 25 feet, 
and there were seven of us. 

Who was in there of your family? 

The whole family! 

Your family was together? 

Yes. 

That’s good. 


But there were families that were just a couple, and you had to 
invite other people in to fill that space. Mich was with the 
[person responsible for] issuing the housing. 


Well, when I met your husband at the store awhile ago, he said 
one good thing came out of the camp, because that’s how he met 
you. He would never have met you otherwise. 


That’s right. Nothing is ever all bad, I always did say. 
That’s right. 


So here we are in Gila. It’s hot and awful. But it’s absolutely 
amazing how human endurance, stamina, what people can do if 
they choose. Here we are. We can just sit and do nothing. But 
eventually schools were set up, hospitals were set up, and the 
volunteers from the group—the evacuees manned the different 
departments. I worked with welfare, my sister worked in the 
post office, Mich worked with housing. 


Gosh, that’s a lot. 
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Oh, yes. I think it was the third largest city in the state of Ari- 
zona. There was another camp at Poston, Ariz., not too far away. 
The life in camp was very basic; some of the older folk had 
worked from morning until night out in the fields, my parents’ 
generation. And suddenly, here they were—it was a vacation for 
some of them. Of course we were fed army rations; we were 
given the basic necessities. They went to school where they went 
to learn sewing, cooking and English. 


Then they had something to do, because idleness is not... 


We had to create the hobby shops, and you should have seen 
some of the artistic things that came out of the camps. They 
would whittle little birds, beautiful birds from wooden crates, 
and once a week they would have an exhibit of all the handi- 
work. Now, Mich and I met in the camp. He was issuing beds to 
pregnant mothers and people who were ill. My sister went to his 
office to get a bed for my mother. It was a trying time for her. 
She was in her fifties with a bad back, and she [was] refused; 
she just wasn’t in any of the categories. So eventually when I 
told my sister I was marrying him, she said, “You mean that man 
who refused my mother a bed?” We joke about that to this day. I 
handled welfare cases, and some of the cases were so pathetic. 
Well, how could you help them? You didn’t have money, did you? 
Oh, no, no, no. No money. We were paid nineteen dollars a 
month as professional workers in camp—nineteen dollars a 
month. 

And there was no fund to help these people? 

No. One case I had a child—a case of incest. It was a case of a 
family of 10 so closely confined in one room [including] a 13 
year old child. We had to get her out of camp. What can you do? 
They would crucify her. I think she was, perhaps, one of the 
earlier families—to leave the camp. 

Where did she go? 

She went to Wyoming or Montana—a church-sponsored family. 
It took the church to help us out. In the meantime I developed 
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valley fever. Do you know what valley fever is? 
Yes. It’s a bad disease. 


Very bad. I guess the spores while we were in Tulare—we had 
breathed the spores. 


Wind-carried. 


Yes. And I think quite a goodly number of inmates did come 
down with valley fever. So I decided at the time that I was going 
to stop my welfare work, and I did YWCA work for awhile. 
After the church helped us get this family out, I thought, well, 
this might be an interesting area. While working with the 
YWCA it was the first time that I was able to go out toa YWCA 
camp conference in Colorado. 


You left the relocation camp? 

Just on a leave. 

They let you, though. 

Simply because—oh, I was very well chaperoned, should I say? 
That’s a good word. 


Yes. There were two girls that left the camps to go out. During 
my time in welfare there were many babies for whom we needed 
supplies. Oh, Sears Roebuck got the contract for the camps. So 
everything we wore, we could see ourselves coming down the 
street. We were in camp for almost three years. There were 
weddings, there were births, and funerals. It was really quite 
pathetic when you attended the funerals or a wedding. Now, you 
couldn’t go out and buy flowers. So we made crepe paper 
flowers. And sometimes the Caucasian personnel, the adminis- 
trators, would go out and buy flowers for us. My division head, 
when Mich and I were married, went out and bought a couple 
gardenias for us. He took me out with him to buy my wedding 
outfit. 


Did you have a wedding gown? 


No, just a suit. There were many who bought wedding gowns 
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through the Sears Roebuck book. But the wedding would be in 
these barracks. For the train we would tear sheets and line the 
aisle. This girl said, “I have to have a white gown with a train. 
I’ve dreamed about that all my life.’ So we tore sheets [and] 
placed them down the aisle and, talk about improvising! Now 
where does a young couple, a young married couple, go for their 
honeymoon? No privacy. So I went to my administrator and | 
said, “If you had a daughter who married in camp, don’t you 
think she deserves a little privacy?” He was a very understand- 
ing man, which is not true of all of the administrators. And he 
said, “Well, Helen, there’s a separate barrack that was used by 
the workers when the camps were being built,” and he said, “Go 
over there and see,’—but you have to walk a block to the nearest 
latrine. 


Poor bride! 


Yes. But I was in charge of the “wedding suite,” they called it, 
and I said, ‘““Well, we need some furniture.” All that were issued 
were these single folding cots. By that time I had worked for the 
attorney as his secretary for a short time, and he said, “Go to the 
attorney and see if you can requisition something.” So I went to 
Mr. Carey and he said, “Guess what, I’ve had some luck.” I can’t 
think which hotel—one of the old hotels in San Francisco was 
being converted for army personnel use, so he said they would 
send us furniture. Well, what came were heavy gold tassels and 
these heavy carved bedposts, and an old, old worn oriental rug. 
If you’re familiar with some of the San Francisco hotels you 
know what I’m talking about. And drapes, heavy, purple drapes. 
I looked at that and said, “All right, let’s go.” So that was the 
wedding suite. Well, the first couple who were married, that 
night we had a dust storm. If you know the Arizona dust storms. 
And there were cracks in the barrack walls and on the floor. The 
next morning the bride came and said, “Helen, come take a look 
at that beautiful room that you fixed for us.” I went over there 
and there was a layer of dust just everywhere. I'll always re- 
member that. That was one experience that we had, but at least 
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we were able to laugh, and there’s something in human nature 
that, as we look back, we tend to remember the happy things. I 
don’t know if it’s because we intentionally try to cover or to not 
face the things that are unpleasant. 


It makes us a lot happier to remember the happy things. 


Yes, I think perhaps we do this. Mich and I decided to get 
married. This sounds quick and fast. (laughter) But before—at 
that point he decided to go out on work furlough because he 
needed money. Most of our money, what little savings we had, 
was spent. We were only earning $19 a month, and if we were to 
get married and leave the camp—I might say my two sisters had 
left camp; I was left there with my younger sister. 


How could they leave? 

On student leave. The American Friends Society—are you 
familiar with the Quakers? 

Yes. They did so much good. 


They are a remarkable people. Of all the groups that I can 
remember, or think about, the American Friends are foremost in 
my mind. I shall forever be grateful. I don’t think there’s an 
evacuee who can’t remember some instance where the Quakers 
had come and simply with their presence and their helping hand, 
they would come. I worked in the property office, too, to check 
on the properties that were left in California. I would telephone 
the Pasadena office and I would tell them that this evacuee is 
leaving for Japan and would like the belongings from their 
house brought in. These are the things they want (a list). I might 
cite one instance where this package came. Rev. Nicholson, in 
particular, minister of the Quaker group. He said, “Here is your 
urn.” It happened to be the remains of a child of a couple who 
asked for their property. The supervisor wanted to open that urn 
because he was wondering whether there would be a contraband. 
I was so incensed; I was absolutely flabbergasted. I said, “Mr. 
Chamberlain, I’m quitting. I’m just not...” And I had worked 
with him for quite awhile. He said, ““Would you take responsibil- 
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ity?” And I said, “I will, I certainly will.” I said, “There is no 
contraband in this.” I had talked to the mother. They wanted to 
take only one thing back to Japan with them, and that was the 
urn, the remains of their child. I didn’t question it one iota. He, 
said, “All right, it’s checked,” and out it went. In with that box 
was also a paper that he opened, and it looked like a shriveled up 
piece of leather. And do you know what it was? In the Orient, a 
mother saves the umbilical cord. 


Oh? 


Yes, just as we save a child’s lock of hair. And he took his pencil 
and he said, “What the....is this?” I explained to him and he said, 
“Oh, take it.” That was his attitude. So that was one of the 
instances where—just one small thing that I remember about the 
Quakers. I still praise them. They practice their religion as no 
other group of people that I have ever worked with. 


In that book, Farewell to Manzanar, she mentions that too. 


Oh, there was nothing to deter them. They lived their religion, 
and I have, to this day, the utmost respect, and they were a dear, 
dear people, really. But, anyway, Mich went out to work in Utah, 
and it was hard work. When you went out you were an oriental 
going to Utah, especially where there were so few Japanese. He 
had many, many instances where the farmers and all these 
groups of people who are out to get you, so to speak, and he had 
many unpleasant incidents. He finally came back and we were 
married—we weren’t married in a church; we were married in 
one of the barracks. It was a very, very simple wedding, just a 
family wedding. We had light refreshments from the mess hall. 


Did you use that bridal suite you fixed up with the bed and rugs 
and all that? 


Yes. And as gifts, we only had access to the Sears catalogue, and 
we received some blankets that were from the catalogue. But 
there were a couple of items that I have here that I shall always 
treasure. The people, the inmates, went out to the desert, dug up 
these ironwood pieces that had been buried in that Arizona 
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desert for centuries. One is a tray. It is made of ironwood and it’s 
engraved in Japanese with our name, which reminds me, the 
couple who gave us this, stood as go-between. Now, even in my 
generation, Mich’s father, My husband’s father, had to check my 
genealogy. Can you imagine? So I guess I met with my father- 
in-law’s approval. Coming back [to the wedding gifts], a jewel 
box made of the roots of a cactus. These were the gifts that 
pleased me, and I do treasure them, more than any store-bought 
gift. We were married, and where would we go on our honey- 
moon? We had to sign papers of loyalty... 


There’s one other item, as I look back, that I should [add ]—it 
was very important.I want to go back to some of the things that 
happened in camp, and one of the most important decisions that 
inmates had to make. Many were going back to Japan, especially 
the Issei who were ineligible for citizenship and they felt that, 
under the circumstances, here they were in camp, they had sold 
or they had left all their belongings. There was nothing in the 
United States to hold them. I think the intent of most of the Issei 
when they came to the United States was to stay here and make 
their fortune and go back to the old country. Their ties were very 
strong. 


Their homeland. 


Yes, because America would not extend citizenship to them, or 
certain privileges. Decisions that they had to make. Now, when 
we were in camp—there was an attempt to see if there were 
people who were disloyal, who could have committed crimes 
Olives 


Espionage or something ? 


Espionage or sabotage, or whatever. Out of that group there was 
a group of super patriots who wanted to prove their loyalty. They 
were the members of this 442nd group; a battalion of solely 
Japanese Americans, who went to Europe. Have you heard of 
this group? 


Yes, [ knew someone very well who was killed in Italy. 


Draftees leaving Gila Relocation Center, Arizona, 1944. 
John Takasugi in back row to right of man in plaid shirt. 
Courtesy John Takasugi Collection 


442nd Infantry Regimental Combat Team, Antibes, France, March 1945, before 
Italian invasion. John, George and Leonard Takasugi. 
Leonard was killed in Italy on April 5. 
Courtesy John Takasugt Collection 
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They received more awards than any other battalion in the whole 
of the United States military for their size. 


I’ve read that. 


Some of these men were from the camps. Now, you must 
remember that they left their families in the concentration 
camps. And it’s very ironic that their sons should be over there 
to prove their patriotism. My brother was going to be sent to the 
European war front, but he went to the military intelligence 
school in Minnesota. Mich’s brother was, at that time, in the 
Philippines with MacArthur’s forces, with the Intelligence 
Service. Can you imagine what would have happened to him if 
he were caught by the enemy? 


He was on the American side, you mean? 


Oh, yes. He was with the Military Intelligence. There were 
rumblings going on here that America had incarcerated her own 
American citizens, so I think, looking forward, they wanted 
those of us who could prove our loyalty without question, to be 
evacuated and sent out of the camps. And we, time and again, 
had to sign a loyalty oath. It just got to the point where we 
wondered to what extent do we need to go to prove our loyalty? 
Well, I think the ultimate proof was this questionnaire that was 
sent around. All the inmates will remember the “yes, yes, yes, E 
yes, no, no questions. It just remains imprinted in our minds. All 

male and female internees over the age of 17 [were presented 

with this questionnaire]. My father at 60—everyone was sent 

this questionnaire. One [question] was, “Are you willing to serve 

in the armed forces of the United States on combat duty wher- 

ever you are ordered?” And then there was another question: 

“Will you swear unqualified allegiance to the United States of 

America and faithfully defend the United States from any and all 
attacks by foreign or domestic forces, and forswear any form of 
allegiance or obedience to the Japanese emperor or to any other 

foreign government power or organization.” That question is fine 

for us who are American citizens, but the questions were pre- 

sented to my parents, who are ineligible for citizenship. If they 
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answered “no,” that they would not foreswear allegiance to the 
Japanese emperor, they would be people without a country, 
because America did not extend citizenship to them. So the 
whole thing became just really quite a farce. We found out in 
later years that we were actually hostages in the United States. 
Japan, at that time, had many American prisoners of war, and a 
few of them trickled back to the United States. And when the 
treatment of some of the evacuees, especially those in Tule Lake, 
where they incarcerated those of questionable loyalty, the 
treatment of the Americans toward those people would affect the 
eventual return of American prisoners of war. So, in a sense, we 
were hostages. I didn’t realize that at the time. 


Leverage. 


Yes, leverage. So I think the government [was] speculating on 
who they could release, how to close the camps. After all, when 
you have 110,000 people you can’t confine there forever. At that 
time you didn’t know how long the war was going to last. So 
there were many, many things involved, some things that we 
weren't even aware of. It was utter turmoil on how to answer 
these questions. 

Especially for the Issei. 

Yes. And still we didn’t want to be segregated from our parents. 
If we went out what would happen to our parents? The sacrifices 
that they have made through all these years for us, their children, 
we couldn’t abandon them. Absolutely. And if the parents 
answered no and the children answered no, fine. At that moment 
you would think, “Well, they’re going to send us out from each 
of those camps.” Well, what’s going to happen? Are they going 
to send our mothers and fathers back to Japan? Will they con- 
tinue to incarcerate them in the camp? All these things went 
through my mind. That was one of the highlights of the camp 
experience. But eventually the war came to an end, so the 
problem was solved. [While still at the camp] Mich and I were 
married. We decided to leave. My mother and father said, “You 
must get out. You cannot continue to stay here in camp. You’re 
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married, you have your life to live; go out.” (One of my sisters 
was accepted at Cornell University. My other sister went to New 
York City. Mich had a brother who taught Japanese at Yale 
University.) We were given $25 each and train fare to wherever 
we wanted to go in the United States, east of California. 


Well, now, was the war over? 
No, no. 
But you were allowed to leave? 


Yes, as long as we could prove our loyalty. We decided to go all 
the way to New York City on $25 each, and my mother and 
father slipped in a little money. And about being brave, and 
youth on our side, we went as far as New York City. Then we 
backtracked—we had to find a place to live—to Madison, 
Wisconsin, where Mich’s brother was an architect with the state 
of Wisconsin, and finally we settled in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
And Mich worked in one of the defense tool and die factories. 


His brother was an architect? 
Yes, with the state of Wisconsin. 
Well, was he not interned? 

Oh, he left camp and... 

He was interned? 


Yes. It was another brother who went to the Philippines. He 
comes from a big family. 


But I thought maybe Japanese in the central part of the United 
States were not interned, because they were not on the coast. 


No, you see, the whole family lived in San Francisco, in Berke- 
ley, Well, the reason I say that Mich and I would never have met 
had it not been for the war experience, is that Mich’s family 
from San Francisco voluntarily evacuated to an area in the 
eastern part of California. But when the final orders came that 
you had to evacuate away from California completely, then he 
was sent into a relocation center where we met. We finally found 
a place in Wisconsin, in Milwaukee, where Mich worked, and I 
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worked in a flower shop. Our first son was born there. It was 
quite an experience to get out, though. There was fear again, and 
we were cautioned to practice restraint. 


Not draw attention to yourself, I suppose? 


Yes. I walked into a church one day—I felt the need to go to 
church. We were afraid to go to any gatherings, but I went into 
this church, and sat in the last pew and this woman next to me 
got up and moved. But I had expected that so, just before the 
service was over, after the doxology, I stepped out, and the 
pastor took chase and he said, ““May I speak to you for a minute? 
Can you wait just a minute?” So I went into his study and he 
said, “Can I be inquisitive enough to ask if you are one of the 
people who just came out of the camps?.” I told him, “Yes.” And 
we had a talk. He said, “I want to tell you about the woman.” So 
he said, “You know, her son is in Burma.” She immediately 
identified me with the enemy. I understood. There’s my Japanese 
face again! He said, “I hope this doesn’t deter you from coming 
to services.” My sister was eventually married there. 


So it didn’t deter you? 
No, it didn’t. You get pretty hardened to things. 
Were there many Japanese in Milwaukee at that time? 


Oh, quite a few evacuated to Milwaukee. And another thing, it’s 
interesting to note, there were many Germans there. And the 
German butcher was so good to me. I was pregnant, and it was a 
time of rationing, and he would slip me a package and say, “This 
is for the baby.” You know, I was obviously pregnant. But the 
fact that he was German, an older German man, and he said, “‘I 
fled the Kaiser’s army.” We lived in Milwaukee three years. Our 
first-born was born there. We eventually decided to come back 
to California—California was open. Oh, by the way, before we 
went back east to New York, Mich and I came to California on a 
special permit, to check our property. And when we came, 
California was not open.” 


Meaning what? 
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It was forbidden territory for us. 


War was still going on? 


Yes. Our attorney friend obtained special clearance for us to 
come. But that was quite an experience, too. 


How was the land? 


Well, the house had been set afire several times, and everything 
was run down. I didn’t have a very good report to [give to] my 
father, but at least the trees were there, and the neighbor had 
tried his best. But I said, “Papa, the land is still there,” and that’s 
where they eventually returned and they lived there. My father 
passed away about eight or nine years ago. My mother, at 92, is 
still with us. Since then they have acquired more property. So 
I’m sure my father felt happy that he was able to come back. 


I’m glad he could, too. 


We eventually came back to Berkeley to settle, but we decided 
that Santa Paula was a nice place to raise a family. We have three 
sons. One of them is a teacher in Upland. One son came back to 
Santa Paula; he’s a dentist. And I have one son who works for 
Kaiser Hospitals in San Francisco. And that’s just about the 
story of my life. 


Your father must be very proud of you and then the grandsons, 
whom I guess he knew before he died. 

Well, when we came back Mich couldn’t find a job and it was 
very difficult at first. But he got pretty hardened. 

You have to or you sink. Sink or swim? 

Yes. Mich bought out the business there, and at this stage we 
count our blessings, we really do. I don’t think Mich and I 
would have ever met and there’s no finer man. Life’s a funny 
thing. It all seems to work out. The good Lord must have some 
plan for you along the way. 

It doesn’t work out for everybody. 

No, no. 


But it did for you. 


HY: _ [| think we need to have these goals. There’s a wonderful 
stamina, or whatever—God-given strength—that if you go along 
with it that it will somehow... 


MJ: Well, your husband had the grocery store then? He’s had that 
for a long time, that you have now? 


HY: Oh, yes, we’ve been here thirty years. When we first came back 
Mich could not find a job, and I was expecting our first born. 
Our housing—we couldn’t find any housing—so Papa said, 
“Why don’t you take the old bungalow? So we took gallons of 
paint, and that little bungalow shack is still there. 


MJ: On your land? 

HY: Yes, the land that has been handed to my brother who was with 
the Intelligence Service in Japan, he came back. So it has gone 
to my brother, and he runs the ranch. 

MJ: What does he raise now? 

HY: Well, it’s all in citrus—oranges and lemons and avocados. 

MJ: Tell me a few things, like, do you carry on, within your own 
family, any Japanese traditions and customs? 

HY: You mean my children? 

MJ: = With your children, with your mother. 

HY: They are so thoroughly Americanized, and especially in this 
community where there are so few Japanese. My dentist son is 
married to a blond—I don’t know whether her background is 
Norwegian or Swedish or Swiss—but tall, blond, and she is an 
airline pilot. 

MJ: |My goodness! Now, that’s a change from your mother’s era, I 


bet? 


HY: Yes, oh yes. And my oldest son, a teacher, is married to a 
teacher; her background is French and English. They live in the 
Ontario area. My youngest son, an engineer, is not married. He’s 
still working in San Francisco at Kaiser Permanente Hospital. 


MJ: Would you like him to marry a Japanese so you’d have one 
Japanese daughter-in-law ? 
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I think, to be perfectly truthful, I would, but whatever brings 
them happiness. 


That’s the main thing. 


I think it would be interesting. But I think if they mature, I think 
this feeling of groping for identity, or their background, I think it 
will eventually come in time. I kind of sense that too. If not in 
my sons, in their children. It’s really surprising. 


Did you go back to Japan now, since the war? 


I have not gone since the war, but it is on our itinerary. We 
already have our passports, but, as I say, I can’t leave my mother 
at this point. She’s very grave now. But that is our first desire, or 
goal. 


I would think you would like to. 

I’m sure it’s changed considerably. 

But it would be interesting to see the changes. 

Yes it will. 


How did you feel about the bomb—which I thought was so 
awful, and yet it ended the war? I mean, again, like the camps, 
or all that, they’re good and bad, or different views. I mean the 
atomic bomb. 


That’s a hard question to answer. It’s with mixed feelings, really, 
that I view that. So much of my contact with the Quaker group 
has rubbed off on me, and I don’t think I need to expand any 
further, whether it’s my religious views or whatever it is. All I 
can Say is, “This is war.” Look what happened in Germany. In 
this century, to think that that could have happened. It’s incred- 
ible, some of the things that have happened. So many wonderful 
things have happened in my lifetime, so I look back in retrospect ° 
and I think, well, I guess it’s the oriental thing of Yin and Yang. 

The good and the bad will always be with us. I don’t know how * 
to answer that, because I have friends who were—I go back, in 
camp the people who were incarcerated were not all Japanese. 
Their spouses, who were Caucasian... 
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I never thought of that. 


I have a very dear friend who married a minister and came into 
camp. She was the daughter of a history professor at USC at that 
time. She was, I think, a student of Mich, and her husband was a 
minister. I became very close to her. She had a child by this 
Japanese minister. They went to Hawaii. He died as a young 
man shortly after they went to Hawaii. 


The child, or her husband? 


No, her husband. And she has adopted orphans and children of 
all mixed races. She sent them all through college, and now she 
is left alone. She went to the Peace Center in Hiroshima to spend 
as much time as her health would permit. Every Christmas I get 
this letter with the symbol of peace the dove. Have you seen the 
origami, the white dove? 


I know origami, but... 


The white dove. We have several in the house. She sends one 
enclosed in every Christmas letter. The patients there at 
Hiroshima hospital make them. She’s been there, and she tells 
me about so many things that have happened, about the 
Hiroshima Maidens who come to the United States to be treated 
by American doctors with this advanced treatment for the bomb 
victims. 

Skin grafting and all kinds of things. 

Yes. As a result of the atomic bomb. 

So awful! 

I was put on a spot when you asked me. I’m hard put to say...It 
happened, but so did this horrible thing in Germany happen. 
There is absolutely no comparison about what happened to us in 
the evacuation experience. This is something I think we could 
and did handle, whereas with them there was no if, and, or buts; 
and it happened, this horrible thing happened. “Man’s inhuman- 
ity to man.” 


There are bad things in the world, aren’t there? Remember you 
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mentioned 200 or so Japanese workers at the Limoneira? And 
then you said they didn’t go back and that’s an interesting story? 


Yes, it is. | imagine there were many personal reasons why they 
didn’t come back, but having met some of them who had relo- 
cated, particularly in Los Angeles—most of them are in Los 
Angeles. Some of them ended up at the Dos Pueblos Orchid 
Farm—dquite a number of them there. Samuel Moser, the owner 
of the Dos Pueblos Orchid Farms, took them in and they had 
housing and they worked there. When I was last visiting there at 
the orchid farm they were very happy there. Now, the others that 
I have met, those who went to Los Angeles, all have found jobs 
there in the city. I guess most of them did not want to come back 
to this little town of Santa Paula out in the country. They had had 
a taste of city life and it appealed to them more than coming 
back, especially the younger people. The older folks, at their 
age, felt that their position would be to go along with their 
children who were now older, and the parents were interested | 
that the children not end up here packing lemons in packing 
houses. I think that was one of the reasons why they did not 
choose to come back. 


You have three boys. Do they speak and write Japanese? 


No, they do not. 
Not at all? 


They do not. They speak English. I guess it’s been handed down 
from my parents’ generation, we stressed education to the point 
that at one point I thought, well, we’d better be careful or they’re 
going to end up as perennial students. They enjoyed going to 
school. They have all gone at least six years to college. We’re 
happy with what they’re doing and how things have gone for 
them. 


Don’t you wish that they had a little of the Japanese culture 
though, or heritage, or language ? 


I do, but there is some—I’I] have to retract that, in that we lived 
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on the ranch next to my mother and father, and some of the 
culture, I’m sure, has rubbed off. They dearly loved my father, 
the farmer, and he would take them out to the ranch. I don’t 
know what conversation transpired, but my father could speak 
English. As small children they did speak a few words in Japa- 
nese. But once they went to school, you see, they forgot the 
language. 

And, of course, they didn’t go to Japanese school like the 
generation before. 


No, they didn’t. You see, my generation bent over backwards to 
be American. Before I went to Japan we almost shunned our 
background, our being Japanese, because that was what preju- 
dice was all about. 


Sure, it made you different. 


But it wasn’t until I went to Japan that I learned to appreciate 
my background. So, if that trip to Japan did nothing else, I grew 
in appreciation of my Japanese background. Until then I tried so 
hard to be American, and really shunned that part of me. 


Well, that’s true. There are lots of different nationalities that 
have come to that extent, but I think now there is more of an 
emphasis on keeping your culture. 

Oh, very much so. There is this trend, yes. 


Just so you learn English. 


Yes. But that period was very interesting in that, when I went to 
Japan I was an American, when I came back here I was Japa- 
nese. 


I’m sure I could go on and on, too, but I think you must be 
getting tired. It’s been a long time. 

Oh, no. I didn’t realize, when you said an hour at first, I thought, 
oh, an hour? What can we...But it’s interesting to remember, to 
think of so many... 


It is. It’s just been fascinating to me and I really thank you for 
your time. 
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HY: Well, I’m sure I gained just as much in trying to recollect what 
has happened. 


MJ: = Well, I guess we’ll draw it to a close, but I do thank you. I’ve 
enjoyed it so much. 


HY: You’re welcome. The pleasure was mine. 
MJ: Both of ours. 


Addendum 


Mrs. Yamamoto has requested the following comment be added to her 
oral history interview: 


When asked, “Are you bitter about the evacuation.” I would like to 
answer that question with unabashed pride and gratitude for a favorite 
author, James Michener, who wrote his views about the evacuation: 


“Two remarkable facts must be pointed out. Our internment camps 
were not allowed to become hell holes of starvation or death. Many 
concerned Americans, military and civilian, saw to it that this did 
not happen and in their hard, persistent work helped salvage our 
national honor. 


“And the stoic heroism with which the impounded Japanese Ameri- 
cans behaved after their lives had been torn asunder and their 
property stolen from them must always remain a miracle of Ameri- 
can history. The majesty of character they displayed then and the 
freedom from malice they exhibited should make us all humble.” 


Editor’s Note: In 1988 Mr. and Mrs. Yamamoto finally returned to 
Japan to visit Mich’s mother. This trip was described as “a pilgrimage 
really.” On January 21, 1995, Mr. & Mrs. Yamamoto celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary with a visit to the Hawaiian Island of Kona. 


‘Introduction in Michi Weglyn, Years of Infamy: The Untold Story of America’s 
Concentration Camps (New York: William Morrow & Company, 1975), 31. 
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Panoramic view of Gila Relocation Center, Arizona, 1943. 
Courtesy Helen Yamamoto Collection 


Monument to Japanese Americans serving in the U.S. Armed Forces, 
Gila River Relocation Center, Arizona, 1943. 
Courtesy Helen Yamamoto Collection 
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The Inadomi Family. L-R (back row): Manuel K. Inadomi, his father Monda 
Inadomi, and mother Aguru. Seated: John Inadomi with son Yoshiharu, 
John’s wife Mitsuyo, and daughter Midori, c1924. 

Courtesy Inadomt Family Collection 


AFTERWORD 


JOHN KaICHIRO INADOMI was born on December 23, 1897 in Fukuoka, 
Japan and emigrated to the United States in April 1914, the same month 
and year my father emigrated from Germany. Both spoke no English. As 
time went on they would speak English. 


After landing first in Tacoma, Washington, John Inadomi made his way 
south to the Limoneira Ranch where his father, Monda Inadomi, worked 
until he could arrange to buy a grocery store from Mr. Nakano on Main 
Street, Fillmore. 


After the first day of business (February 1, 1925), John Inadomi found 
that most of his customers spoke only Spanish and he knew no Spanish, 
but with the help of the former store owner he quickly learned to under- 
stand his customer’s orders. 


John was known and well liked by the community of Fillmore and I 
believe saved many a family. 


During the midst of the Depression, as well as raising oranges and 
yearling steers, we had chickens—lots of them, but prices for these times 
were almost nothing. The company we sold our eggs to began asking five 
and six cents a dozen below market price. So my father went to John. By 
this time the Inadomi Brothers had a store in Oxnard (1931), Santa Paula 
(1933), and later in Ventura (1936). And John told him, “T’ll buy your 
eggs for two to three cents a dozen above market price.” If it had not 
been for John Inadomi we may not have survived as farmers. 


One added remark: One day my father and I had just delivered five or six 
crates of eggs to John, and as they were talking a Caucasian lady stand- 
ing next to me looked down and said, “Do they really understand each 
other?” And I replied, “Oh yes!” You see, at the time, neither had lost his 
strong accent! 


Ynez Haase 
Fillmore 1995 
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Guest Editor 


This issue of the Quarterly welcomes guest editor Kerry Blankenship 
Allen, a writer, and Administrator of the Santa Rosa Island Chap- 
ter of the Santa Cruz Island Foundation. After graduating from 
California Polytechnic State University-San Luis Obispo with a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Journalism, she moved to Santa Bar- 
bara. She writes frequently for several publications, and is Editor 
for La Corrida, the Santa Cruz Island Foundation’s Occasional Pa- 
per Number 7, from which this Quarterly has been excerpted. 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges the following individuals and 
organizations for their contributions in preparing this Quarterly: 
Vail & Vickers; Santa Cruz Island Foundation Directors: Marla Daily, 
David D. Watts, and Eric P. Hvolball; the Santa Rosa Island Chap- 
ter Executive Committee and Advisory Council; the Santa Rosa 
Island Oral History Project participants: Ann Jones, Nita Vail, John 
Woolley, Susan Woolley, Will Woolley, and Carolyn Petry; pho- 
tographer Wm. B. Dewey; Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 
History; Santa Barbara Historical Society; Santa Barbara County 
Board of Supervisors; Santa Barbara County Superior Court 
Records Office; L.J. Skaggs and Mary C. Skaggs Foundation; 
Santa Barbara County Coastal Resource Enhancement Fund; 
Santa Barbara Bank & Trust; National Park Service; and Ven- 
tura County Museum of History & Art. 


In particular the editor acknowledges the nine individuals who 
gratefully allowed their stories to be recorded and retold: 


Al Vail 
Russ Vail 
Margaret Vail Woolley 
Jack Crawford 
Ted Naftzger 
Charles A. Storke 

E.K. Smith 

Bill Wallace 
Diego Cuevas 


The Ranching History 
of 


Santa Rosa Island 
1843 to Present 


largest of California’s eight Channel Islands. Located 30 miles 

off the Santa Barbara County coast between Santa Cruz and 
San Miguel islands, Santa Rosa Island is one of the last bastions where 
the wild west still lives. To this day, cowboys adorned in handmade 
chaps sit in hand-crafted saddles as they ride out for a day’s work at 
historic line camps. 

The island’s romantic ranching history began on October 3, 1843, 
when Mexican Governor Micheltorena granted Santa Rosa Island to 
Jose Antonio Carrillo and his brother, Carlos Carrillo. In 1844 the is- 
land was ceded by the grantees to their daughters, Manuela Carrillo de 
Jones and Francisca Carrillo de Thompson. Their American husbands, 
John Coffin Jones and Alpheus Basil Thompson, who had been in busi- 
ness together as co-owners of several ships engaged in transporting 
goods from Mexico to California, entered into a partnership and man- 
aged Santa Rosa Island until 1857. 

In the mid-1850s Jones and Thompson had a falling out over their 
Santa Rosa Island affairs, and a bitter legal battle ensued over money 
and possession matters. While Jones had put forth little effort to help 
the island business prosper, [Thompson had done just the opposite. In 
1844 he built the first house.’ It was a 24 foot long, 15 feet wide and 
9 feet high plank house. It had one door, a glass window corridor and 
a shingle roof. He also stocked the island with cattle, sheep and horses, 
and built corrals. By 1855, he had built another house, and a number 
of corrals in various parts of the island.” During that same year, Jones 
claimed that he owned one-half of all the island stock except the hogs. 
Thompson slowly began removing livestock to pay for his legal fees, 
prompting Jones to have a court injunction ordered restraining 


A T 54,000 ACRES SANTA ROSA ISLAND IS THE SECOND 


/ 


Alpheus Basil Thompson (c. 1850) 


Courtesy Santa Barbara Historical Society 


Thompson from removing any cattle, sheep, or otherwise from Santa 
Rosa Island. In an 1857 letter written by Thompson to his attorney, 
Timothy Wolcott, Thompson stated, “Jones nor his wife never ex- 
pended one dollar on the island nor anything thereon, neither have 
they given one hour’s time in any way or manner, but it has been 
reported to them that there is a large quantity of stock on the island of 
which is very valuable, hence the injunction.”° Ultimately, the judge 
ruled in favor of Jones. 

In 1857, Thomas Wallace More purchased one-half of the island 
from the Jones estate. In 1861, T. Wallace, along with his brother, 
Alexander P. (A.P.), purchased the other half of the island from the 
Thompson estate. Ultimately, T. Wallace traded his interest in Santa 
Rosa Island to A.P. in exchange for property located on the Rancho 
Sespe in Ventura County, making A.P. the sole owner of Santa Rosa 
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Island. During the More tenure, Santa Rosa Island was used primarily 
as a sheep ranch. The greatest prosperity for A.P. occurred during and 
just after the Civil War, when wool was in great demand. At one point 
100,000 sheep were reported on the island. In 1876 when the wool 
market collapsed, A.P. More began slaughtering the sheep. In an effort 
to regain losses, he killed approximately 1200 sheep a day, boiled them 
until their bones softened, and then pressed the bones for tallow. The 
meat was fed to the pigs, and the tallow and skins were sold.’ 

Aside from being the sole owner of Santa Rosa Island, A.P. was also 
a very well known rancher in Santa Barbara and Ventura counties. His 
biggest claim to an unfortunate fame, however, came in 1884 when he 
shot and killed Ah Yau, his Chinese cook working and living on Santa 
Rosa Island. The cook was attempting to leave the island via a schoo- 
ner that had arrived at Santa Rosa Island the night before. A fight 
between A.P. and Ah Yau over Ah Yau’s possible departure ended when 
A.P. shot and killed the cook. Though the trial lasted 18 months, A.P. 
was never convicted. The murder took place on the wharf—over wa- 
ter—and therefore jurisdiction could never be proved. As the court 
recorder wrote: “The evidence taken before the magistrate shows that 
the difficulty between the defendant and the deceased took place on 
the wharf which extends from the shore on Santa Rosa Island into the 
Pacific and that the fatal shot was fired and the deceased received the 
mortal wound at a point on the wharf about 30 feet seaward beyond 
the line of low water marker.” 

Upon A.P.’s death in 1893, his youngest brother John F. More, be- 
came the executor of his estate and managed the island’s affairs. 

In 1902 Walter L. Vail and J.V. Vickers formed Vail & Vickers and 
purchased Santa Rosa Island from the More heirs. This partnership, 
still in effect today, is in its third generation of family management. 

Both Vail and Vickers came west from Arizona in the late 1800s. 
In 1875 Walter Vail traveled to Arizona from Canada via New Jer- 
sey and Virginia. He settled near Tombstone, Arizona and pur- 
chased land, establishing The Empire Ranch. J.V. Vickers moved 
to Arizona from Pennsylvania and purchased a ranch in the [omb- 
stone area and started the Chiricahua Cattle Company, the 3Cs. 
In Arizona, aside from being neighbors, Vail and Vickers, in 1897, 
organized the Panhandle Pasture Company, which enabled them 
to acquire more lands for fattening steers. 


Walter L. Vail (c. 1900) 
Courtesy Christine Shirley 


After Vail & Vickers purchased Santa Rosa Island, the sheep were 
removed from the island to allow the natural grasses to replenish. A 
few years later, cattle were brought to the island as a “stocker” opera- 
tion—one which fattens young animals for the market as opposed to 
one which breeds them. 

Walter L. Vail died in 1906, leaving his share of the island to his 
wife, Margaret, and their seven children: Nathan R., Walter, Mary E., 
W. Banning, Mahlon, Edward N., and Margaret. J.V. Vickers died in 
1914, leaving his share of the island to his wife and their four daugh- 
ters: Florence, Ann, Clara, and Dora. 

While the Vickers were primarily silent partners in the Santa Rosa 
Island ranch operation, Walter L. Vail was, until his death, the ranch 


manager. He was followed in that capacity first by his eldest son, N. 
Russell “N.R.” Vail, who managed Vail & Vickers from 1906 to 1943, 
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and later by N.R.’s brother, Edward Vail, who managed Vail & Vickers 
from 1943 to 1962. 

Edward, who came to be known as Uncle Ed, was a tall and well- 
respected man. His way with horses has become island legend. The 
vaqueros who knew him speak of Uncle Ed as being a top-notch cattle 
and horse man. He taught his twin nephews, Al and Russ Vail, every- 
thing he knew about running an island cattle operation. Today, Al and 
Russ manage the Vail & Vickers ranching operations much in the same 
way their grandfather did 93 years ago. 

In 1986, the National Park Service acquired Santa Rosa Island from 
Vail & Vickers,° granting the right to continue ranching for up to 20 
additional years. Over a century of careful land stewardship has pre- 
served Santa Rosa Island so that even today it provides visitors with 
an example of what the California coastline was like before the devel- 
opment which characterizes the state today. 


Kerry Blankenship Allen 
June 1995 


NOTES 


‘Letter. Alpheus Thompson to Timothy Wolcott, San Jose City, Alta California, 
June 13, 1857, on file at Santa Barbara Historical Society. 


2Manuela Carrillo de Jones, et al, vs. United States, Case No. 11/7, U.S. District 
Court, in The Bancroft Library, Berkeley, Calif. 


sLetter. Alpheus Thompson to Timothy Wolcott, San Jose City, Alta California, 
June 13, 1857, on file at Santa Barbara Historical Society. 


4K, “Sheep Shearing Time on Santa Rosa Island,” Overland Monthly, 1V 
(May 1893). 


‘The People of the State of California vs. A.P. More, July 10 1884, Santa Barbara 
County Superior Court Records Office. 


‘The deed for Santa Rosa Island was conveyed by the individual holders: The 
Vickers Company, Ltd., James Vail Wilkinson, Margaret Vail Woolley, Alexander 
Lennox Vail. After the sale, not all parties chose to remain in the cattle business. 
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October 3, 1843 
Jose Antonio Carrillo 
Carlos Carrillo 
(by Mexican Land Grant) 


1844 
Manuela Carrillo de Jones (John C. Jones ) 
Francisca Carrillo de Thompson (Alpheus B. Thompson) 


1857 
T. Wallace More 
(purchased one-half of island from Jones estate) 


1861 
A.P. More 
(purchased one-half of island from Thompson estate) 


1878 
A.P. More 
(purchased his brother, T. Wallace More’s, half) 


1893 
John F. More 
(executor of estate after death of A.P. More) 


1902 
Vail & Vickers, et al. 
(purchased entire island from More heirs) 


1986 
National Park Service 
(purchased entire island from Vail & Vickers, et al. 
with Vail & Vickers, et al. retaining a 25 year lease) 


Summary Santa Rosa Island Ownership: 1843 to Present 
12 


The Santa Rosa Island 
Oral History Project 


In an effort to preserve for perpetuity the history of Santa Rosa Is- 
land, the Santa Cruz Island Foundation, along with members of the 
Vail, Vickers and More families, formed the Foundation’s Santa Rosa 
Island Chapter in 1993. The mission of the Chapter is to gather, pro- 
tect, preserve and interpret the cultural and natural history of Santa 
Rosa Island. The Chapter has primarily achieved this mission through 
its Oral History Project. 

The Project records the history of Santa Rosa Island by interview- 
ing the individuals who have lived, worked and visited Santa Rosa 
Island since the early 1900s. Many of these people are in their seven- 
ties and eighties, and provide the only available link to the cultural and 
natural history of the island in the early and mid-1900s. Interview top- 
ics have ranged from the history of cattle ranching to shipwrecks, and 
from island folklore to island flora and fauna. 

These histories have been transcribed, edited and are excerpted here. 
For ease in reading, these stories have been organized by subject mat- 
ter, though the thoughts and expressions are solely those of the 
interviewee. 

Introductory comments and editorial notes, in italics, precede 
each oral history excerpt. Additions by the editor can be found in 
[brackets] where clarification of the narrative seemed necessary. 
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Al Vail on Santa Rosa Island (1994) 
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Al Vail 
(b. November 24, 1921) 


Al Vail recounted these stories over the course of several taped interviews during 
1993 and 1994. They were recorded in the Vail & Vickers office in downtown 
Santa Barbara, where Al spends much of his time when he isn’t working cattle 
on Santa Rosa Island. Al’s grandfather, Walter L. Vail, along with J.V. Vickers, 
purchased Santa Rosa Island in 1902. Al attended Beverly Hills High School, 
the University of California, Los Angeles, and the University of Caltfornta, 
Davis. Since 1962, he has managed the ranch operations on Santa Kosa Is- 
land. Even today, to see Al ride in from the pastures alongside the island vaque- 
ros is to see Al Vail doing what he loves best! 


A Cowboy’s Day 


A cowboy does a little of everything. Y’know, the reason for the 
island is to run cattle. We ship our calves in the fall and winter and 
then gather the cattle—the heavier cattle—in the spring and early sum- 
mer. But in-between, when we’re shipping cattle, there’s a lot of other 
work, like fence building, breaking colts—we do anything that comes 
along, as far as maintaining a ranch. So, as I say, when we aren’t gath- 
ering cattle, working cattle, we are building fences or trails, or breakin’ 
horses, or whatever happens to come up. 

At the island, you always get up at daylight. If we’re gathering cattle, 
we get up at 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning—way before daylight. But a 
typical day may start at daylight and then be through around 0 or 6 in 
the evening. Now, it’s hard to tell you what a typical day is, ‘cause we 
might be buildin’ a piece of fence one day, or for a week or so, and then 
we might be doin’ some trails or something else. A typical day on 
roundup would be to get up real early and go gather some cattle, and 
then when we have enough gathered, we ship ’em to town. [hat goes 
on for a matter of about three months in the spring. We eat break- 
fast—down at the cook shack—before we go in the morning. We aren’t 
very good on the lunch business. Usually, normally, we go without 
lunch. Oh, occasionally we carry a candy bar or sandwich or some- 
thing, but lunch is not a well respected tradition over there. Old Man 
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Cowboys at the bunkhouse (c.1952) 
Courtesy Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History 


smith [C.W. Smith], he didn’t like lunch, so he didn’t care whether 
anybody else ate any lunch or not. That’s probably as good a reason as 
any. Our day ends with dinner down at the main cook shack. 

Years ago, after dinner there wasn’t anything to do. Later on, after 
television came in the fifties, we got a television set that wasn’t any 
good, and we used to watch that for a couple of hours, but prior to 
that, radio was about all we had. I used to read—probably read a lot 
more at that time in my life than any. Y’know, there was a lot of time 
to read. Usually at night we shower before dinner. I wouldn’t say 
everyday, you know. If you came in real dirty you’d shower before 
dinner. Or bathe, one of the two. 

Sundays were just another working day, which is as it is today, 
‘cause there’s nothing to do if you let the boys have the day off. What 
do you do? There’s not much to do. They can go fishin’ or fool around. 
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It’s just a waste of time. I’d rather—and the boys are much happier— 
working Sundays, then taking a little more time off and coming to 
town, than just taking a Sunday off. 


Al Vail on 
C.W. “Smitty” Smith 


Charles W. Smith first met and worked for Walter L. Vail on Santa Catalina 
Island. He later worked on the Empire Ranch in Arizona. He was one of the 
first foremen to work on Santa Rosa Island after it was purchased by Vail & 
Vickers in 1902. 


C.W. Smith was the foreman on Santa Rosa Island when we were 
growing up, going over to the island. All I know is that somebody 
should have written a story ‘bout him, because when he was a young 
kid he took off and he was a cabin boy. I don’t know whether he went 
around the world, but he went and saw a lot of places. 

He went to work for my grandfather [Walter L. Vail], when my 
grandfather leased Catalina Island. He was a young man then, but 
that’s years and years ago—that was sometime in the 1890s. He actu- 
ally was a seafaring man up to then. Then he worked for my grand- 
father. My grandfather took him back to the Empire Ranch in Arizona 
and made a cowpuncher out of him. And so he was in Arizona for a 
number of years working for my grandfather. As a matter of fact, he 
acquired a little ranch of his own, and had it for several years. Then the 
foreman at that time on Santa Rosa Island—whose name was Frank 
Pepper—his wife committed suicide over there. That kinda blew him 
outta the box and he couldn’t stay there, so they got C.W. Smith to 
come out to take care of things. 

He was a good cowpuncher and he knew the ocean. I remember 
Smitty, as we called him, told me they asked him to come up and he 
said, “Well, I’ll come for a year, and help you boys out and then | want 
to go back to my place in Arizona.” So he came up for the year and 
stayed about thirty years, and that’s where he raised his family—on 
Santa Rosa Island. 

At one time, I was scared to death of the old man [C.W.]—y’know, 
kinda leery of him. But he was a great guy. I guess I had to get a little 
older to realize what a good guy, what a great guy, he was and what a 
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C.W. “Smitty” Smith on Santa Rosa Island (c. 1940) 
Courtesy Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History 
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sense of humor he had. He had a very dry sense of humor. He was a 
helluva good man is what it amounted to. 

Smitty was from the old school, and I’ll tell you, he was a pretty 
tough old man. Y’know, I don’t know how well they [the cowboys] 
liked him. I can guarantee you they respected him. But I don’t think 
he could have run for a popularity contest with some of the crew and 
won any applause. But as I say, he was tough and they respected him. 

He was kind of a radio nut too. He used to, years ago, play around 
with a short wave radio and fancy equipment that he would get to 
listen to Japan and all over the damn country. It was kind of a hobby, 
and he did it quite a bit. And, like all those boys at that time, he did 
quite a bit of leather work. As I recall, he was good—he could make 
good leather work. Reatas, so forth and so on. When my brother [Russ] 
and I were born, he made two ropes that he gave to my father for us 
boys, and I still have one of the ropes, and it’s real fine—it’s real fine 
workmanship. 

I’m very proud of the fact that our Smith friendship, like with E.K. 
[C.W.’s son] goes back so far. I remember E.K. since before I can re- 
member knowing him, if you know what I mean. [here aren’t many 
people that you know forever. 
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Russ Vail (1995) 
Wm. B. Dewey 
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Russ Vail 
(b. November 24, 1921) 


Russ Vail recounted these stories over the course of several taped interviews 
between 1993 and 1994. They were recorded in Vail & Vickers office in down- 
town Santa Barbara. Russ, like his twin brother Al, follows in the footsteps of 
Vail cattlemen before him. His grandfather, Walter L. Vail, along with J.V. 
Vickers, purchased Santa Rosa Island in 1902. Russ attended Beverly Hills 
High School, Stanford University, and was graduated from the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy in Kings Point, New York. Today, Russ manages 
Vail & Vickers accounting and books as two generations of Vails have done 
before him. 


The Vaquero I 


The Vaquero I was a 130 foot motor vessel built in 1913 by William Muller for 
Vail & Vickers. It was used to transport cattle, personnel and supplies to Santa 
Rosa Island. In 1942, during the second World War, she was acquired by the 
U.S. Government for use in Army transport operations. During the War, the 
Vaquero I was seen several times in the South Pacific. Her fate, however, re- 
mains unknown. In 1958 Lindwall Boat Works in Santa Barbara was com- 
missioned to build her replacement, Vaquero Il. 


One day dad said, “Al you go to work, Russ you go to work—be 
gainfully employed. Al you go to the island and Russ you go on the 
boat.” So I did. I was a deck hand, a sailor, a swab jockey.... 

The builder of the Vaquero was a guy by the name of Muller, or 
something like that. The hull was basically a steam schooner, which is 
a coastal vessel. She was built down in San Pedro or Long Beach, some- 
where like that. She had a lot of beam, that’s width and deck space, so 
she was in essence a small steam schooner. In those days there were a 
lot of old wooden hulled vessels. The general design of those vessels 
was pretty beamy, and it [the Vaquero] fit right in. That is what we 
needed. We needed space for cattle, not for weight of the vessel. And 
she had ramps to unload the cattle. The ramps went up from the deck 
of the Vaquero and then the chute came down and was open. The chute 
was an extension of the ramp and we’d just go up and hit the dock 
level and head for shore. 
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Vaquero I (c. 1930) 
Courtesy Woolley Family Collection 


Up until ’39 we unloaded [cattle] in Wilmington. The stockyards 
were there, right at what used to be a yacht basin in the upper 
Wilmington Harbor— L.A. Yacht Club. There were some corrals there 
that had been put in by the railroads, matter of fact, back in the ’30s— 
that was before truckin’—real good truckin’—they’d just have railroad 
cars right alongside and take ’em [the cattle] up to the packing houses. 
Later on in the ’30s, trucking came into its own and we loaded ’em in 
the corrals and then the trucks’d just pick ’em up to go to the packing 
plant, wherever it was. 

Eventually we switched to [Port] Hueneme—it was a shorter haul, 
and at that time, the Vaquero was operated non-union. In about 38, I 
think, ’37 or ’38, the unions came in and said, “We shall staff your 
vessel, see, and there’s not much you can do about it.” The marine 
unions were in their heyday, so we went from a crew of about four or 
five to nine, with increased operation costs. So it was better to make 
short runs. Formerly the runs out of Wilmington would take us 12 
hours up and 12 hours back, of course. And then we’d lay over at Santa 
Rosa Island for a day or so. Well, if you did that under the union rules, 
you'd be paying these guys for layover days and all that—a greater 
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expense, let’s put it that way. So it was an economy move, to get 
outta the harbor down there and have shorter work time for the per- 
sonnel. So, we had quite a difference in staffing, you might say. Actu- 
ally we used to pick the crew up down in San Pedro and drive ’em up 
to Hueneme. Other than that, if you had ’em down there in San Pedro, 
you'd have ’em on board the whole time. We were scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel for money. 

At Hueneme we built the first corrals, and the chute there, I guess it 
was in ’39. We built them specifically for cattle. We were probably one 
of the first, if not the first, vessel into Hueneme. They only had one 
lone dock at the time, and we were essentially where we are now— 
where the cattle corrals are now—but they didn’t have much trade in 
there at that time. And so that was used for operations from ’39 on, 
and it was also used by the Santa Cruz Island Company. At that time, 
sheep were on San Miguel Island and we used to haul them in too. SO 
it was handy for all the islands, although they didn’t carry half the 
number of livestock that we did. Eventually, she [the Vaquero] went 
down to the South Pacific, well the Army transport took her over— 
the war shipping board—and they sent her down to the Pacific area. 
All we know of her is that E.K. [Smith] saw her twice. 
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Margaret Vail Woolley 
(b. May 5, 1920) 


Margaret Vail Woolley recounted these stories in 1994 at her home in Los Ange- 
les County. Margaret is the older sister of Russ and Al Vail, and the grand- 
daughter of Walter L. Vail, who along with J.V. Vickers, purchased Santa Rosa 
Island in 1902. Margaret attended Beverly Hills High School, and went on to 
earn a law degree from Loyola University. As a child, Margaret made frequent 
trips to Santa Rosa Island with her father, mother and brothers. Her memories 
of her childhood visits to the island are vivid, and have helped trace the contem- 
porary ranching history of the island. 


“My first trip to Santa Rosa Island” 


I think I was eight, and Dad said, “We’re going over [to Santa Rosa 
Island] so pack.” My mother had no idea what it was like. She had 
never been there, at least since she had been on Santa Rosa as a young 
girl. My mother decided to trick us out in little yachtsmen’s uniforms, 
so she did—little white pants, little hats. We were so cute. 

There were cabins on the Vaquero I. We could get our whole family 
in the rear cabin by doubling up considerably. So we did. | remember 
going around the deck in front of the pilot house and somebody grab- 
bing my hat from up above. I was scared to death and ran tomy mommy 
and said that I’d lost my hat. My father took a dim view of that and 
made me go back and ask for it. Some sailor had taken it to tease me. 

When we got to the island in the morning, we got off the boat and 
went up to the house, the one that was later burned—the bunk house. 
It was foggy and chilly. We went down the hill and there was a pig pen 
in the yard. It was right out in front of God and everybody, on the 
northeast corner. There were some pigs in there and I went to check 
them out. Then we went into the kitchen which was, of course, differ- 
ent from what it is now. It was a small and cool room where they had 
milk and perishables. 

C.W. Smith’s wife [Cuca] did the cooking. She was cooking when 
we arrived. There was the smell of beans and onions and coffee and all 
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Ready to work (from left) Al Vail, E.K. Smith, Charlie Smith, 
Russ Vail, Margaret Vail Woolley (c. 1930s) 


Courtesy Woolley Family Collection 


sorts of good stuff. It was just marvelous, and we talked to Cuca. Then 
we went up to the “upper” house. It was much the same as it is now, 
but the [interior] plan of the house was different. What’s now the east 
part of the living room was a bedroom. And what is now the living 
room and the bedroom—next to the bathroom—was all living room. 
There were green shutters on all the windows which looked neat. When 
we went inside it smelled just wonderful because there was grass mat- 
ting on all the floors. 

We developed a regular arrival drill for when we came on weekends. 
Go in, open the windows, snap back the shutters, sweep the floor and 
put on clean sheets—which would have come by boat. And that was 
the end of the work. We ate down at the “lower” house. 

My mother loved to go [to the island] because she didn’t have to do 
any cooking or cleaning—somebody else did it. She didn’t really have 
to do anything with the kids either because she just cut us loose. My 
dad took us out [around the island]. I’m not sure she had a very clear 
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idea of what we always did, but that was fine with her if she didn't. 

Mom would take friends over and have marathon bridge games. They 
would play all day, maybe walk down to the point by the dock and 
prowl for arrowheads. Her island weekends were in great demand 
among her friends. 

Once turned loose, the first thing us kids wanted to do was go riding. 
We usually brought friends with us to the island, so Dad would have 
quite a bunch of young yahoos to keep an eye on. The cowboys would 
find horses that were gentle enough for us to ride, shorten the stir- 
rups on the big saddles, and we’d go wherever the cowboys went. 
Usually they would round-up the cattle in one of the fields and bring 
them in close to the ranch to cut and to ship the next day. 

I remember my father repeating again and again, “Don't run the 
horses toward the barn and don’t spook the cattle.” But those are ex- 
actly the things we wanted to do. However, under his occasional eye, 
we'd help get the cattle and bring them in. The herd would string out, 
almost single-file along the trails and the cattle would get tired before 
the drive was over. At the very end of the herd, in the dust and winds, 
the kids would push the last cattle in slowly. They would be gathered 
together near the house, in a restless bunch. Many of the pens and 
chutes that make the work easier today, didn’t exist. The cowboys 
would surround the herd and hold it more or less together while Dad 
and C.W. [Smith] “cut” the cattle—that is separate the ones to be shipped 
to market from the main herd. The kids would be put as far from the 
action as possible, so we wouldn’t get in the way, not that we didn’t 
from time to time. 

Working the cattle was hard and often frustrating, and the cow- 
boys reacted verbally. We acquired profane vocabularies, in English and 
Spanish, at an early age, by carefully watching—and listening to— 
what was going on. It was exciting if we could help a cowboy keep a 
steer in the herd or prevent one which had been cut out from return- 
ing. Boy, it felt great! We thought we were fine cowboys. In reality, we 
were off in a corner of the field, in the dust again, hungry, having to go 
to the bathroom, wanting someone to talk to. But no complaints! A 
good cowboy didn’t complain. I seem to remember that the crew for- 
got about us once or twice and had to send somebody back to get us. 
But what a way to bea kid! 
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Jack Crawford (1995) 
Wm. B. Dewey 
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Jack Crawford 
(b. January 17, 1907) 


Jack (John V.) Crawford is the grandson of J.V. Vickers, who along with Walter 
L. Vail, purchased Santa Rosa Island in 1902. Jack was raised in Southern 
California and on San Lucas Ranch, in Santa Ynez Valley. Jack attended 
Stanford University where his extracurricular activities included flying. Fol- 
lowing college, Jack returned to San Lucas Ranch to live. From the ranch, Jack 
would occasionally visit Santa Rosa Island, either by boat or by plane, both of 
which he owned and operated. 


Island Recollections 


I can’t tell you exactly when I went to the island for the first time, 
but it was well before the war [World War II]. I had a boat at that time 
[the Vaquerito]. The boat probably made about 14 miles a gallon, so it 
took two or three hours to get to Santa Rosa Island from Santa Bar- 
bara. A good many times we would take the boat and go over to Santa 
Cruz [Island] and then to Santa Rosa [Island]. 

Later I flew over and took my mother [to Santa Rosa Island]. She 
was very much interested in the island and enjoyed the trip very much. 
I flew from San Lucas Ranch, where I had my own airstrip—it's still 
there—but not in use now. We met Ed Vail at the island when we 
went, that was before Al and Russ were running the operation. Ed had 
a couple of guests at the time, the mayor of San Francisco, and some 
others. My wife [Frances] and I stayed at the owner’s house [the ranch 
house] in a room on the second floor, and we ate at the bunkhouse. 
After my first few trips, I flew over several more times. I remember 
one time I’d gone over to go try to get some abalones. | landed at that 
nice landing strip on that little bit of a bay across from San Miguel 
Island [west end of Santa Rosa Island]. We landed there on a flat with 
a fifteen gallon can and we loaded this can with black abalones. 

Other times when I flew over, I landed at the strip which is right 
near headquarters [the Main Ranch]. Boy, do they get wind over there. 
I was rather careful to take my airplane and tie it to the fence. At least 
one airplane blew away and was pretty well lost because it wasn’t tied 
up properly. The wind doesn’t blow at a dangerously high speed, but 
there is almost always a crosswind. You always have to watch that 
wind pretty carefully. 
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Ikinson on Santa Rosa Island (1995) 


Wm. B. Dewey 
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Ted Naftzger 


Ted Naftzger 
(b. August 23, 1925) 


Ted Naftzger told these stories over the course of several taped interviews in 
1994. They were recorded at his home in Los Angeles County. Ted is the grand- 
son of J.V. Vickers who, along with Walter L. Vail, purchased Santa Rosa Is- 
land in 1902. Today, Ted is President of The Vickers Company, Ltd. 


Walter L. Vail and J.V. Vickers 


I know that Vail and Vickers came west about the same time from 
New Jersey and New York. It was about 1870, and at that time the 
railroad had just been built across the southern Arizona Territory. Mr. 
Vickers, whose family had lived in Pennsylvania and Brooklyn Heights, 
New York, went west and then sent for his wife. She came by train. 
They settled in Tombstone, Arizona, and built a house on Toughnut 
Street nearly across the from the Bird Cage Theater, a block or so up 
from the O.K. Corral, the local livery stable. 

Walter Vail, I think, started his ranch [Empire Ranch] down to the 
west of Iombstone. J.V. Vickers started his to the east of lombstone, 
on the east edge of the Sulfur Springs Valley. Mr. Vickers sold his share 
of the cattle company [Chiricahua Cattle Company], and moved his 
family here [Los Angeles] in 1890. He built a house on Seventh Street, 
“at the end of the car line,” as my mother was fond of saying. I have 
heard that Walter Vail did about the same thing at nearly the same 
time, and built a house on Eighth Street. 

The Vails and the Vickers have had a courteous and pleasant rela- 
tionship since 1900 to today. It is an amazing story. I’m not aware of 
any irritation or problems that happened along the way. There may 
have been some that I never heard about, but I think I would have 
heard. From my view, the families had the greatest respect for each 
other. 

The Vail & Vickers meetings were often in somebody’s living room— 
either my mother’s or my Aunt Nan’s or somewhere. I’m sure there 
were meetings at other places, but I don’t know where. There was an 
official meeting once every year, and there were unofficial ones from 
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J. V. Vickers (c. 1900) 
Courtesy Naftzger Family Collection 


time to time; but that was usually where my Uncle Clarence Crawford, 
“Uncle” Mahlon Vail, * maybe my dad, and maybe “Uncle” Ed Vail would 
all get together at the country club [Los Angeles Country Club] and 
have lunch. It was all very proper, coats and ties on the cowboys. 
When I was a little kid, I remember sitting on the floor behind one 
of the living room chairs and listening to Russell Vail. He was quite 
proper. He was not quite as cowboy-looking as Uncle Ed or Mahlon 
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tried to look. The old cowboy Vails would slide in and dust them- 
selves off, roll a cigarette, and sprinkle ashes around on my mother’s 
furniture, rugs, or wherever they happened to be. 

There were lots of dissimilar people in the two families. We didn’t 
have any rough-and-ready cowboys on our side of the family, at least 
in my lifetime. The management decisions of Santa Rosa Island Vail/ 
Vickers partnership were happily left to the men in the Vail family, 
because there were so many more men in the Vail family—seven kids 
of five brothers and two sisters—as compared to the Vickers family— 
five sisters and no men except for the ones they married. [here were 
always Vail men who were good cattlemen. As the Vickers partner, | 
know I was always delighted to have, for many years at least, Walter 
in charge of the program, and later, Eddie and Al [Vail]. 

Financially, we were all active in the partnership and we were al- 
ways consulted by the managing partners. | was never 1n on any flak 
back and forth or any disagreement between the Vail family and the 
Vickers family—so far as the operation of the island was concerned. It 
seemed very agreeable and pleasant. Each family would keep the other 
advised if information was received which was of interest to the part- 
nership: rainfall; range conditions; buying calves; shipping feeder cattle. 

I know the operating managers—in most of my early life it was 
Russell Vail, then Uncle Ed, and then Al—took great pains to make 
sure that the Vickers partners were fully informed and.in on the deci- 
sions of whatever was to be settled, whether we were going to market 
and when, and whom we were going to the back country to buy cattle 
from. That was all discussed with us. It’s been a wonderful relation- 
ship in that department because everyone was comfortable with the 
information received. Everybody got along fine. | 


*It is interesting to note that Ted Naftzger refers to Vail family members as “Uncle” - ed. 
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Charles A. Storke II (1994) 


Courtesy Storke Family Collection 
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Charles A. Storke II 
(b. July 31, 1917) 


Charles A. Storke II shared these memories in 1994 at his home in Santa Bar- 
bara, California. Charles, an eighth-generation Santa Barbaran, was gradu- 
ated from Santa Barbara High School and Cornell University. For thirty years, 
Charles worked for his father’s newspaper, Santa Barbara News-Press. 
Charles’ grandfather, T. Wallace More, and his great-uncle, A. P More, owned 
Santa Rosa Island during the latter portion of the 19th century. 


Island Connections 


I knew very slightly Ed Vail, because I was interested in the water- 
front and sailing. He had the Selene, a racing sloop—it was about 00 
feet long—and he entered all the races. He did very well. He had a very 
good boat. The foreman from his ranch at Santa Rosa Island and he 
would sail back and forth, and Ed would get smacked. They would 
take off in the worst possible weather for Santa Rosa Island, but he 
didn’t seem to care. His foreman, and I think Ed too, had his cowboy 
boots on. He sailed the Selene with cowboy boots! That was in the late 
1940s or middle ’50s. 

But, the most important connection I had with the island was my 
father, Thomas M. Storke. He graduated from Stanford, I believe in 
1898, and his uncle either A.P. More or H.H. More owned the Island, I 
call it the ranch, running sheep. Dad went over and ran it for one or 
two years. He didn’t ever get into much detail. I remember a few things, 
though. He said it was so windy that he couldn’t ride his horse down 
the ridge without getting blown off. Every once in a while he’d have 
to bring the crew in from the island on the boat, and they would get 
seasick. In those days the Southern Pacific was very active in state 
politics, they would get all of them [the island cowboys] to vote and 
would give them—I can’t remember what the sum was—let’s say $1.00 
for their vote. I think dad used to have to collect them from the city jail 
when he’d want to take them back to the island—because they all got 
drunk [and arrested]. He never expressed any joy in the trip back and 
forth to Santa Rosa Island. Never mentioned the living conditions. He 
was a bachelor, not married yet. I think that as soon as he got a job in 
the newspaper he must have quit working on Santa Rosa Island. 
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E.K. Smith (1995) 
Wm. B. Dewey 
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Edward King “E.K.” Smith 
(b. March 15, 1918) 


E.K. Smith’s island roots are deep—he was born on Santa Rosa Island. His 
father, C.W. Smith, was one of Vail & Vickers' first foremen. After his birth, 
E.K. lived permanently on Santa Rosa Island until he was 13 years old. He 
attended kindergarten through eighth grade on the island in a tiny school house 
built by his father. Seven other children attended the school as well. After mov- 
ing to Santa Barbara and attending high school, E.K. went on to college, served 
in the military, and worked for the Santa Barbara County Sheriff's office from 
1950 to 1978. Today at 77, E.K. works with Vail & Vickers on Santa Rosa 
Island and in Port Hueneme, where he meets the Vaquero IJ, the ranch’s cattle 
transportation boat, to unload or load cattle. 


Attending School on Santa Rosa Island 


My dad and a carpenter from Santa Barbara, I think Dicey, made 
the school house. At first it was a small Delco plant that used to charge 
batteries. From there they extended it out and made the room for the 
school—that was in the 20s sometime—I was maybe five or six. The 
Vails would bring teachers out of L.A. They were private teachers from 
L.A. Al’s mom was a teacher years ago, and she used to bring these 
teachers over. [hey would live in one room in the bunkhouse. They 
would live there during the [school] terms, and then go back to town 
during the summer. Most of them stayed around two years, and then 
a new one would come in. 

We had a few teachers, but I only remember one teacher’s name, 
Mrs. Dodson. She was a big old gal. Throughout the years we had 
about six different ones, and they were all women. The teachers had 
to report to this district here [Ellwood]. I don’t know what outfit it 
was, but she would give us tests. 

In all, there were eight students during the entire time: the four 
Lopez children, Josie, William, Ray, and Isabel; and then our three 
(Charles, E.K., Frances] and Palmer Hunt, Hayden Hunt’s [island 
foreman’s] daughter. All different ages. We went to school every day 
and they ran it just like a regular school. That is what Mrs. Vail wanted, 
and so that is what we did. We would go to school at 8 o’clock, and we 
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The original school house on Santa Rosa Island (c. 1930) 
Courtesy Woolley Family Collection 


had a recess and then went home at 3:00 or 3:30. At recess we’d play 
baseball in the corrals and stuff. We were assigned desks. They were 
the kind that we would just shove all our books in from the back end. 
My dad made the desks when he made the school. 

The teacher had a school bell that she rang at her special time. We 
knew we had to be there at 8 o’clock, and if we were all there she 
wouldn’t ring it. At recess she always rang it. My brother and Bill 
Lopez, and us all, | guess—we used to play pranks and get the teacher 
upset. And sometimes, I don’t remember why or what we did, but my 
dad would come up and sit on the steps. You know that school house 
is actually three feet off the ground, and there used to be three steps by 
the front door, but it is all filled with sand by the wind [now]. Some- 
times, if we got to horsing around, my dad would come over and sit 
on the steps, and boy, we knew he was there. There was no monkey 
business. He would never say much, but if he would turn around and 
look at you, then you just better quit. He was real quiet, but you know 
what he meant by a look. 

They used to take us on field trips over to the Old Ranch, where the 
old shack used to be, and we’d have a picnic. But on those field trips 
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everyone from the ranch used to go over on the wagon, and some of 
the kids would ride horses. At Old Ranch we’d play around. 

The only field trip we actually had was, well, the whaling vessels 
would come in and they did a lot of whaling between the islands. The 
mother ship would come in with some smaller boats to kill whales. 
One day they killed a couple of whales out there and then they blew 
them up with air and left them floating. They put flags on them. So 
my dad put us all on the boat, on the Onward, all the kids and all the 
cowboys that wanted to go. Mrs. Dodson went too. But she was a big 
gal. Y’know everybody had to climb down a ladder to get on the boat, 
and they had a chair that they sat her on and took her down on a davit, 
down to the boat, because she was a big gal. Though she was there, 
when we got on the boat the old man [C.W. Smith] was in charge. 

We went out and saw a whale first hand that had been killed. We 
were on the boat looking down, and the whale was as long as the boat. 
There were several whales out there waiting for the mother ship to 
pick ’em up. It was floating—all the fish were around there eating on 
that thing—all kinds of fish, sharks and everything. In fact, one of the 
cowboys got one of the sharks and yanked him up on deck. He flopped 
around and the old man told him, “Leave him alone before somebody 
gets hurt.” It was a big blue shark. 

The second time we went out, about a week later, it was my dad, 
my brother and I, and Willy Lopez. The whalers took us out there to 
the mother ship and we watched them cut it up and dump the big 
slabs of blubber into the vat where they boiled it out. This was about 
a week later, cause the boat sat out there a week processing stuff and 
they [the whalers] came ashore and played soccer to get some exercise. 
Then one day they took us out to the mother ship on one of their 
boats and they showed us around. Boy it stunk! 

But we had enough things to do at school without going on field 
trips. They taught us everything: penmanship, typing—they had two 
typewriters—and the regular stuff: math, spelling, geography and his- 
tory. 

We eventually had to go to high school and so that is when we 
moved in [to Santa Barbara]. The Vails figured now is the time to stop 
the school. The school house remained empty for a while and then 
they made it into a room for a cowboy. You can see where Diego 
[Cuevas] extended it one way—when he and his family came over 
they began to live there. Now Jesus [Bracamontes] lives there. 
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Bill Wallace (1994) 


Bill Wallace 
(b. July 1, 1928) 


Bill Wallace is foreman for the Vail & Vickers Santa Rosa Island ranch. He 
originally came to Santa Rosa Island in 1946, left in 1953, and returned in 
1968 to become foreman. Since that time he has lived and worked on Santa 
Rosa Island. 


An Island Foreman 


I come to the island to work on December 7, 1948. I was twenty 
when I came here in ’48. I was working at the Alisal [Ranch] and a 
friend of mine, Jim Smith, had talked to Al [Vail] earlier, which I didn’t 
know anything about. And he [Jim Smith] had to go from Santa Bar- 
bara to Solvang, and asked if 1 wanted to ride in to Santa Barbara with 
him. And I said, “Yeah, sure.” So we went up to see Al, and he hired 
Jim. And then he looked at me and he said, “Did ya ever shoe a horse¢” 
And I said, “One or two.” Then he said, “Did you ever ride any young 
horses?” And I said, “A few.” He said, “Do you want a job¢” And I said, 
“Well, not really, I’m going to Nevada.” But that night Jim and I, we 
got kinda drunk, and the next morning I was on the La Busca coming 
to Santa Rosa Island. And I stayed. 

I have been around livestock all my life. At the Alisal 1 was wran- 
gling dudes, which is takin’ people for rides and what not—at the guest 
ranch. I came out [to Santa Rosa Island] with my saddle and every- 
thing, because Al said, “If you want a job, be on the boat in the morn- 
ing.” Al was more or less a supervisor. When I came out here, Walter 
Sellars was foreman, then it was Hayden Hunt. | lived in the old bunk- 
house, down below. Then Hayden Hunt left, or he was fired, and Uncle 
Ed called me up to the big house and wanted to know if I wanted the 
foreman job. I think that was ’52. So, I wasn’t out here too long before 
I became foreman. 

Though Ed Vail managed the island, I worked for Al. I was twenty 
when I came out here in ’48. But I was gone from the island for about 
15 years. You see, I was here for five years, and then | left for 15 years. 
Lcame in ’48 and left in 53. When I left, I went to Nevada—because | 
was in love. So I went to Nevada, got married and raised a family. Plus 
I wanted to see some other parts of the world. I came back to the 
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Bill Wallace (c. 1948) 
Courtesy Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History 
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The original bunkhouse (c. 1960) 
Courtesy Cuevas Family Collection 


island in ’68. Al called and asked me if I wanted to come back. I said 
“I'd give it a thought.” And he says, “Well, think it over.” So | did, and 
I called him back and said, “You got another foreman.” I came back 
and replaced Diego [Cuevas] as foreman. 

When I came out in ’68 only a few things had changed. This house 
was here. Diego had built this house in 1963 and lived here. And a few 
new corrals had been built. As foreman I run the ranch with Al. He 
does all the buying and selling, and does a lot of riding. We just work 
together more than anything. Al does all the hiring. And sometimes 
he fires them, and sometimes I do. We only do that if someone hires 
out to be a cowboy, and then he’s not a cowboy. I'll just tell him [the 
cowboy] he misrepresented himself and we have no more employment 
for him. A typical workday is from 4 o’clock in the morning to 6 o’clock 
at night. We ride all day. We move calves, fix fences, it all depends. In 
the winter time when it rains we clean the barn or shoe horses. Y’know, 
regular ranch work. 


Bill Wallace on 
The Bunkhouse Fire 


It happened on November 3rd, 1969. We had a cook here, Howard. 
Long about 10 o’clock at night a cowboy, Miguel, came up and said 
there was a fire down there—at the bunkhouse. So I went down there. 
Howard had gotten drunk and went to sleep with a cigarette in the 
bed. He was sleeping upstairs in the bunk house. We took his mattress 
and threw it out and attempted to put all the fire out. Old Howard, he 
was out of it. He had a bottle of whiskey, and so I took it and hid his 
whiskey. Everything was out, so I come back here and went to sleep. 

Long about 2 o’clock in the morning, Miguel come back up and, 
my God, it was an inferno down there. Evidently he [Howard] set the 
bunk house on fire or what...I don’t know...but boy it was an inferno. 
He died in the fire. The fired burned the whole bunkhouse down. | 
was scared to death it was going to catch the barns on fire, but it 


didn’t. We started building the new bunkhouse almost right away. 
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Diego Cuevas (1995) 


Courtesy Cuevas Family Collection 


Diego Cuevas 
(b. November 13, 1925 ) 


Diego Cuevas was born in Mexico and came to the United States via train, 
then foot in 1948. His first job was working on the Pauba Ranch [Riverside 
County, California] when it was owned by the Vail Company. While there, he 
heard talk of the Santa Rosa Island ranch, and only a few weeks after his 
arrival at the Pauba Ranch, he flew to the island. As an island employee, 
Diego fixed fences and restored machines. Today, the island contains several 
farm implements and other machinery which have been ‘islandized’ by Diego. 
A lawn mower made from a boat prop is one interesting, if not humorous, ex- 
ample. After working as island foreman from 1958 to 1968, Diego moved from 
Santa Rosa Island to the mainland. Today, when Diego visits the island, as he 
does most often in the spring and summer with his wife Socorro, he will gladly 
take you to his secret fishing spot and fill you with island lore. Diego recounted 
these stories during 1993 and 1994. They were recorded both at his home in Los 
Angeles County and on Santa Rosa Island. 


The Cold Room Man 


One day we was moving some cows from the Old Ranch to Water 
Canyon. And I just happen to go by when this guy was unloading a 
barge of lumber on Water Canyon Beach. He was pulling a barge with 
a tractor, and he was supposed to be a really good Cat driver. So the 
next thing he was doing was pulling back from the ocean to the blufts. 
I stopped. I was on horseback. I told him I been pulling barges in this 
area and it’s pretty dangerous, ’cause you got big waves come up. And 
the waves going to come in against the barge and going to bring the 
barge into land and then they going to suck it right back, and could 
cause you lot of problems, and get hurt. He could be drowned by it. 
Anyway, he told me, “I unload too many of these barges.” I say, “Okay, 
your business.” So I got on my horse and take off. 

That same day, about 10:30, in the evening, they come in and call 
me at the bunkhouse. I was asleep. They call me and say, “Diego, can 
you give us some help¢” I said, “Yes, what can I do¢” They say, “Well, 
we have a body—one of the workers got hurt and put it [the body] in 
the refrigeration room to preserve it.” I say, “Sure.” My surprise was 
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that when I got to the refrigeration box, I find out they have the body 
already wrapped in canvas, and it was the same guy. He was killed. He 
got caught. He was sitting on the side of the tractor, on one side of the 
tractor. [his is exactly what I told him. A wave going to build up, 
going to come in, lift the barge, going to take it back, and bingo! He 
drive the tractor and the tractor start rolling, he was caught. He was 
sitting on one side of the tractor, by the engine and the wave come in. 
The brakes were not set correct, and the tractor start rolling and shoved 
him under the fenders of the tractor and make a mess. They picked up 
the pieces and roll him up. That was a big surprise for me. The guy 
didn’t understand what I told him. The same thing I told him earlier is 
what happened to him. 

That’s why today, everybody say, “I got dead man in the ice box— 
the cold room man.” That is where he lay for a couple of days—in the 
cold room—that’s where we used to keep vegetables and eggs and 
things so they don’t spoil. One morning Ed Smith come in with the 
coroner and haul the body away. A lot of people now afraid of going in 
that room, and myself, I kind of get itchy when I go in. 


Diego Cuevas on 
Juan Allon 


Juan Allon was an early Vail & Vickers cowboy. He came to Santa Rosa Is- 
land from the Vail’s Empire Ranch in Arizona. In the following excerpt, Diego 
paints a colorful and humorous picture of Juan. 


Juan Allon was about 67 to 69 years old when I met him. He was 
kind of a hard person. He love only Juan Allon. He don’t have love for 
anybody else. He have a pretty bad mouth, curses to speak. He copy 
lot of English he hear and know all the bad words he can think. He 
speak not really good English, all broken up English—same thing with 
the Spanish. The Spanish he spoke was pretty rough. 

The only years I know him, I got him to have a bank account and 
also I teach him to sign his name. As matter of fact, I wrote to some 
company in Mexico to have a stamp made with his name, Juan Allon. 
He say make me a little pouch—so he can carry his stamp and little 
ink blotter. And he used it a lot. Every time he go to the bank, or every 
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Juan Allon (c. 1940s) 
Courtesy Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History 


time he expect to do some signing. Every time he go to cash his check 
or something, he used that stamp. Also, I used to read his mail, what- 
ever mail he get. And I was not the greatest English reader at that 
time—to translate his mail. But I used to make myself understand. 

He was a very funny person. Like I say, he don’t care about anyone, 
only Juan. He was a cook at that time. He was always cooking what- 
ever he like. And he hide whatever he can from all other workers. He 
didn’t want the other workers to steal anything that he cook. He al- 
ways make abalone jerky, beef jerky and flour tortillas. He always had 
some hanging in the barn, or little rooms by the bunk house. He was 
very proud of doing those things because when we riding horseback 
he always reached in one side of the saddle and grab a tortilla or a piece 
of jerky and always pass a piece of jerky and tortilla around. But he 
don’t like us to get near to his horse. He don’t want us to steal any- 
thing. He was a very funny guy. 

He always grow a garden and grow his own corn and vegetables. 
He was very proud of everything he do. And he was always happy to 
give somebody a zucchini to take home or cook it, or doing something 
like that. Corn—he always grow nice corn. 
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He used to milk the cows in the morning and have a big fight with 
the cows. They were bad, always moving, kicking the milk back at 
him, and they have the biggest fight you can think about. Not only 
that, he cuss these cows in English and Spanish and Indian, you name 
it, he’d do it. We all used to make jokes at him. 

We used to play a lot of tricks on his horses, with his clothes, tie 
everything together and turn off the light. He used to wash his clothes 
in the laundry room and he hang them on the lines. We all used to go 
tie the sleeves of the shirts together and make a big chain out every- 
thing. And he used to get so mad. He get mad. 

He have [for his room] one of the corners, one of the four corners, 
in the bunkhouse. He have a little table in there and a chair and he sit 
down and roll Prince Albert tobacco cigarettes, tailor made, we call it. 
And then he just look to us. Because we play cards and we laugh in the 
bunkhouse. And he turn around and look at us and cuss everybody, go 
back and forth, back and forth, just like a lion in a cage. Then in the 
morning he get up early and go and get himself a cup of coffee and just 
go back and forth, back and forth to the bunkhouse, talking to him- 
self. We used to get mad because he get up in the morning and woke 
everybody up. I can remember one day there was the foreman asking 
him, “Juan, why you get up so early and wake everybody up?” He say, 
“When I get up, everybody get up!” 
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A Man, A Dam and A Disaster: 
Mulholland and the St. Francis Dam 


by J. David Rogers 


INTRODUCTION 


T FRANCIS DAM WAS BUILT BY THE City of Los Angeles 
Gece of Water Works and Supply in 1925-26 as a curved 

concrete gravity dam, approximately 200 feet high in San Fran- 
cisquito Canyon, about 5 miles northeast of what is now Magic Moun- 
tain, California. The stated purpose of the dam was to provide an 
additional 38,000 acre-feet of storage for Los Angeles-Owens River 
Aqueduct water in close proximity to Los Angeles. The dam failed 
catastrophically upon its first full filling, near midnight on March 
12/13, 1928, killing at least 450 people in the San Francisquito and 
Santa Clara River valleys. It was the greatest American civil engi- 
neering failure in the twentieth century. 


No less than a dozen separate investigations of the failure fol- 
lowed, the most cited being the state commission appointed by 
Governor C. C. Young, which convened on March 19th, made one 
site visit, and issued their report (known at the time as the “blue 
book” report) five days later. That board concluded that the dam’s 
failure was most likely ascribable to hydraulic piping of the dam’s 
right abutment, which had been built upon a fault contact between 
the Sespe conglomerate and the Pelona Schist.’ This somewhat 
simplistic explanation was offered after observing that blocks from 
the dam’s west abutment were supposedly found further down- 
stream than those of the opposing, east side. 


The failure of St. Francis Dam represents but one of a number 
of important dam failures that occurred in the 1920s and 30s, when 
American civil engineers began to push the limits of a technology 
then in its infancy. The dam’s high-profile failure led to the immedt- 
ate and irrevocable demise of William Mulholland, architect of the 
Los Angeles water supply system. Like most notorious engineering 
failures, looking back, we can now take some measure of satisfac- 
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tion in knowing that considerable long-term societal benefit result- 
ed from public outcry following the disaster. Some of the most 
important consequences included: a) the formulation of the world’s 
first dam safety agency; b) formalization of uniform engineering 
criteria for testing of compacted earthen materials still in use 
world-wide; c) a reassessment of all Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power dams and reservoirs which led to an extensive 
retrofit of Mulholland Dam; and d) the formulation of a state-man- 
dated process for arbitration of wrongful death suits that forms the 
basis of similar legislation following the 1989 Loma Prieta earth- 
quake. 


In recent years detailed geologic assessments have shown that 
the eastern, or left abutment of St. Francis Dam was unknowingly 
founded upon massive paleo mega-slides, developed within the 
Pelona Schist. The balance of this article explores what is currently 
understood about the St. Francis disaster by reassessing its failure 
with modern forensic analytical techniques, most of which were 
unavailable to civil engineers and geologists in 1928. 


Research-to-date suggests that St. Francis was in all likelihood 
not designed with a proper appreciation of uplift theory; the dam’s 
base width was not as thick as previously assumed; and the design- 
ers were not aware that the left abutment was a paleo mega-land- 
slide or that the Sespe red beds would slake upon submersion; and 
that it was actually pieces of the left (eastern) abutment, against the 
Pelona Schist, that were actually found furthest downstream fol- 
lowing the dam’s collapse. A review of the available evidence sug- 
gests the dam failure sequence was likely brought about by a 
combination of factors, including excessive tilting when fully 
loaded, an absence of seepage relief in the dam’s sloping abut- 
ments, and the partial reactivation of underlying paleo mega-slides 
within the Pelona Schist. Uplift forces acting to destabilize the slop- 
ing abutments would appear to have been similar to those which 
fostered the disastrous failure of Malpasset arch dam in France in 
1959, which took more than five years to sort out and understand 
(Londe, 1968, 1979, 1970). 
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BILL MULHOLLAND 


St. Francis Dam was conceived as an after thought feature of 
the original Los Angeles-Owens River Aqueduct by the aqueduct’s 
chief architect Bill Mulholland. In order to unravel the decision- 
making processes surrounding St. Francis, we first need to under- 
stand Bill Mulholland and something of the tenor of the times in 
which he operated. 


Most Angelinos are aware of the name Mulholland, which affix- 
es the prominent roadway traversing the crest of the Santa Monica 
Mountains above Hollywood. A few locals may also be aware of 
Mulholland Dam, the official name of the structure that retains 
Hollywood Reservoir (the dam is virtually identical in design to St. 
Francis). But, only a handful of history aficionados are likely aware 
of the role Mulholland played in creating what was to become the 
world’s largest metropolitan area in the years following the Second 
World War, over a decade after Mulholland had gone to his grave in 
what was one of the most embarrassing episodes of the city’s histo- 
ry, the failure of the St. Francis Dam. 


Bill Mulholland was, simply put, a giant of his time. He embod- 
ied all of the popular tenets of an American Horatio Alger, who 
through judicious hard work and self education, rose to become 
Chief Engineer of Los Angeles water supply system from 1886 until 
his hastened retirement in 1929.? A native of Belfast, Ireland, Mul- 
holland took to the seas at age fifteen, and made landfall in New 
York as a journeyman sailor four years later, in 1874. After working 
in Michigan for two years he set out to sea again, eventually arriv- 
ing in San Francisco in 1877. He worked his way south overland, 
arriving in the city of Los Angeles later that year. After a year of 
drilling wells in the vicinity of what is now Compton and Long 
Beach, Mulholland made an unsuccessful stab at prospecting with 
his brother adjacent to the Colorado River in western Arizona. He 
returned to Los Angeles in the spring of 1878 and accepted a job asa 
“zanjero,” or water ditch tender, with the modest Los Angeles Water 
Company, one of several private providers of water to the people of 
Los Angeles. 


Mulholland later recalled that he became interested in things 
technical when serving as a helper on a drill rig digging water wells 
that pierced a buried tree trunk at a depth of 600 feet. He went to 
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the library to investigate the manner by which a tree could become 
buried at such great depth, and read University of California Pro- 
fessor John LeConte’s Introduction to Physical Geology. Mulholland 
liked the subject matter so much that he later recalled, “Right there 
I decided to become an engineer” (Kahrl, et al., 1979). In the 
apprenticeship tradition of that era, he sought an increasingly tech- 
nical workload and educated himself through reading. 


Much of Mulholland’s success was drawn from his habit of 
reading the leading technical literature while working with some of 
the best water resource engineers of the era. His distaste for paper- 
work was typical of a field man, but it seldom hurt him because ofa 
phenomenal memory. Several years after his death, long-time pro- 
fessional colleague J.B. Lippincott (1939) would recount that: 


When the franchise of the Los Angeles City Water Co. 
expired in 1898, a valuation of the property became necessary 
to determine the price to be paid for it by the city. The city 
employed a Board of Engineers, which included the writer 
[Lippincott], to present its case to the arbiters, and this Board 
called upon Mr. Mulholland, Manager and engineer of the 
company, for information. 

As is frequently the case with people of fine memory, Mr. 
Mulholland’s records were not perfect. After the Board of 
Engineers, as politely as it could, had expressed an opinion 
that these records were not sufficient for a proper valuation of 
the property, Mr. Mulholland asked, “Well, what is it that you 
want?" 

Said one member of the Board: “The thing we want is acom- 
plete list showing the length of pipe, its size, character, and its 
age. We also want to know the number of gate valves and all 
about them, as well as fire hydrants and other structures con- 
nected with the water system.” 

Upon hearing this sweeping request, Mr. Mulholland 
spread out on a drafting table a map of the city and gave from 
his memory the size, kind, and age of the pipe in every one of 
the city streets in which it was laid. He also designated the gate 
valves and hydrants. The Board expressed surprise in his 
memory, but stated that it did not feel that an inventory made 
in this way was adequate. Consequently, we indicated, with 
red circles on the map, 200 places throughout the city where 
we wished to have the [buried] pipe exposed to view. 

Mr. Mulholland was not disturbed in the least over this 
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request. In fact, he seemed rather pleased. He had the pipe 
dug up in the 200 places indicated; the Board of Engineers 
actually inspected and classified the condition of all the pipe 
exposed; and the inspection indicated that Mr. Mulholland’s 
memory was correct in every particular. We thereupon accept- 
ed the complete inventory which he had prepared from memo- 


ry. 
When the city finally acquired the water company’s proper- 


ties in 1902, at a cost of $2,000,000, Mr. Mulholland was 
retained as manager of the system. 


A natural leader blessed with considerable charisma, Mulhol- 
land was also a man of indefatigable principle. We get a glimpse of 
this character trait in the long-standing feud between himself and 
his former best friend and colleague, Fred Eaton, who had pur- 
chased the Long Valley Ranch within the upper watershed of the 
Owens River, which he intended to sell to Los Angeles for a healthy 
profit. But, profiting at the public expense was not something a man 
like Mulholland could accept, and he exerted pressure for the city 
to hold out on its acquisition of Eaton’s ranch land more than thirty 
years. Today such behavior would be perceived as naive or stub- 
born, but to a man of principled conscience, such resolution was a 
vital building block in a life guided by Christian morals and pre- 
cepts. To men of his character compromise was work of the devil. 
Perhaps this is why Mulholland could have no part in politics, 
despite his tremendous popularity and public trust. 


Perhaps more than anything else, Mulholland enjoyed a reputa- 
tion as a person who could get big things done. He possessed a 
charismatic persona unusual for an engineer, and his workingman 
viewpoint made him a champion of construction workers and water 
and power employees. At the zenith of his career he was the highest 
paid public official in California (Kahrl, et al., 1979). The personifica- 
tion ofa field general, he surrounded himself with talent. The young 
engineers he hired, people such as Harvey Van Norman, Edward 
Bayley, Charles Lee and Ralph Proctor, were men not unlike him- 
self: hard-working, to a large degree self-educated, and possessing a 
willingness to work in the field under difficult conditions.° 


For Bill Mulholland and the hundreds of civil engineers whom 
he influenced, their challenge was that of harnessing nature to 
build a better world. This attitude is perhaps summed best in a eulo- 
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gy of a fellow California waterworks engineer published by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 1915: “His was a dreamer as 
well as a worker, and his dreams were of a world made better and 
brighter when men become wise enough and fair-minded enough 
to share with the less fortunate the advantages which have fol- 
lowed the intelligent control of Nature’s laws.”!To this group of pio- 
neer engineers, their careers were a natural response to a high 
moral calling, that of providing water, the very fiber of human exis- 
tence. 


THE First LoS ANGELES WATER CRISIS 


The combination of prevailing drought conditions with an 
expanding population created an untenable water supply situation 
in Los Angeles in the late 1890s. In 1898 the privately-held Los 
Angeles City Water Company lost its franchise to be the sole pri- 
vate provider to the citizens of Los Angeles (Nadeau, 1993). 
Acquired by the city in 1902, Mulholland took his vote of confi- 
dence as the new manager of the Los Angeles Bureau of Water 
Works and Supply (BWWS) very seriously. Given a free hand, in his 
first three years (1902-5) he demonstrated his skill and ability as a 
water resources manager by rebuilding the city’s outmoded distri- 
bution network, cutting the water rates for domestic service in half, 
and turning a profit of $640,000. 


A 1902 water audit revealed that Angelinos had consumed up to 
26 million gallons per day (gpd). Mulholland set about installing 
water meters as a way to reduce consumption and increase operat- 
ing profits, and the per capita usage was reduced to 200 gpd. But, it 
was a losing battle because of Los Angeles’ skyrocketing popula- 
tion growth. In 1899, while Fred Eaton was mayor, the city sur- 
passed the 100,0000 mark in population. By 1904 that number had 
swelled to 175,000. To those charged with providing water, it was 
becoming apparent that the Los Angeles basin was incapable of 
supporting more than about 200,000 people with the water 
resources within the Los Angeles River’s watershed.5 


His first test of drought came in 1904, when only 8.74 inches of 
rain fell on Los Angeles, about half of normal. Having exhausted 
the underground aquifers within the Los Angeles River watershed, 
the city was soon enveloped in a water crisis. 
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Los ANGELES-OWENS RIVER AQUEDUCT 


Mulholland’s water dilemma had been predicted by his old 
boss and mentor at the Los Angeles City Water Company, Fred 
Eaton. Mulholland had succeeded Eaton as General Manager of 
the water company when Eaton entered consulting in the mid- 
1880s. Eaton was appointed City Engineer in 1886, later being elect- 
ed to that position in 1892. During the drought of 1893-94, Los 
Angeles recorded only 6.7 inches of rain. As an adjunct activity of 
his City Engineer duties, Eaton had undertaken a search for alter- 
native sources of water in the Sierra Nevada Mountains as far north 
as the Kings River and east to the Colorado River (Nadeau, 1993). 
In 1892 or 93 Eaton scouted the Owens Valley and informed Mul- 
holland of its favorable potential as a water source for Los Angeles. 
At that time the two disagreed as to whether an out-of-area water 
source would be necessary to meet demands during drought years. 


Born in Los Angeles, Eaton understood the bitter effects of 
extended droughts in the Los Angeles Basin better than most. Los 
Angeles had experienced a number of serious droughts. One of the 
worst had been that of 1875-77, which decimated the local cattle 
and sheep industries. (Mulholland had arrived in Los Angeles just 
after this, in 1878.) In 1899 Eaton became the first native-born 
mayor of Los Angeles, serving for two years. According to Heinly 
(1910), Eaton had purchased some ranch property in the Owens 
Valley area in the late 1880s, but other records would suggest his 
initial purchases were in 1905.° 


By 1904 the water situation was changing fast in the Owens Val- 
ley. In August of that year Eaton accompanied J.B. Lippincott and 
J.C. Clausen of the newly-formed Federal Reclamation Service’ on 
a tour of the Owens River watershed, which had been under study 
by Clausen for the Reclamation Service over the previous year. Lip- 
pincott, already a veteran water resources engineer in and around 
the Los Angeles Basin, was the Reclamation Service’s Southwest 
Bureau Chief. After a favorable reconnoiter of the Owens water- 
shed, Eaton returned immediately to Los Angeles, likely carrying 
the news that the dream of securing any options on Owens River 
water would soon evaporate if the reclamation study proceeded to 
culmination and adoption. All lands then under study by the Recla- 
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mation Service were held by the U.S. Department of Interior under 
the tenets of the 1902 Reclamation Act. If the city didn’t move quick- 
ly, they might lose any chance of securing any legal right to the 
water. The political realities of gaining such a legal foothold were 
nothing new to the Angelinos, who had been embroiled in lawsuits 
with San Fernando Valley ranchers over the latter’s drafting of 
groundwater which they claimed would have otherwise flowed into 
the Los Angeles River. Mulholland had won this hard-fought battle, 
but only by convincing the courts of Los Angeles “Pueblo rights,” 
which enabled the city to lay claim to underground as well as sur- 
face flows of the Los Angeles River. 


Judging from the response, Eaton’s warning must have been 
heeded. By September 25th, Eaton was back in Owens Valley, this 
time with Bill Mulholland in tow (and they kept a low profile 
amongst the locals in the valley). Their trip appears to have been 
made solely to reconnoiter the feasibility of siting an aqueduct to 
carry Owens River water south across the Mojave Desert and San 
Gabriel Mountains to Los Angeles. Mulholland appears to have 
been thoroughly convinced by this initial September 1904 recon- 
naissance that an aqueduct could be constructed. 


On paper, the idea of an engineered conduit utilizing gravity 
flow had several design advantages over any of the competing 
rivers then under consideration.’ Owens Lake, the terminus of nat- 
ural flow, lay at an elevation of 3,560 feet above sea level, far above 
downtown Los Angeles’ elevation of only 300 feet. With 233 miles of 
run (from an intake 12 miles north of Independence near elevation 
3,900), an hydraulic grade of over 15 feet per mile was thereby real- 
ized, far above what anyone else had ever had to work with in the 
famous New York aqueducts.’ This surplus in theoretical hydraulic 
energy head meant that siphons and pressure tunnels should be 
able to traverse even the most difficult terrain. 


Mulholland went back to his governing Board of Water Com- 
missioners and requested $1.5 million for engineering studies. 
That these monies were so quickly advanced was likely due to a 
combination of factors: the city’s current water crisis; Eaton’s 
advance groundwork; and the looming threat of the Reclamation 
Service’s studies then underway. That Mulholland could ask for 
such a sum and be given it without hesitation attests to both his 
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political clout and the desire of his Commissioners to secure new 
sources of municipal water. 


In the spring of 1905, the Board of Water Commissioners appoint- 
ed a Board of Engineers to investigate the available sources of addi- 
tional water for the city. This panel consisted of Mulholland, J.B. 
Lippincott and O.K. Parker. The appointment of Lippincott was like- 
ly more than a convenience, given his position with the Reclama- 
tion Service then studying many other watersheds, including that 
of the Owens River. The panel went on record as having considered 
all the “alternatives,” including the watersheds of the San Gabriel 
River (283 square miles of watershed), Santa Ana River (728 square 
miles), Mojave River (211 square miles) and the Kern River (2,345 
square miles). Of these, the San Gabriel and Santa Ana waters were 
largely already developed, but the waters of the Mojave were rela- 
tively unclaimed. But, the Mojave only flowed during spring snow- 
melt, so any attempt to corral its waters would require a massive 
storage reservoir in Mojave Canyon, on the back side of the San 
Bernadino Mountains. The Kern River had a sizable drainage, but 
its waters were also claimed by ranchers within the southern San 
Joaquin Valley and it lay on the other side of either Tejon or 
Tehachapi passes, both over 4,000 feet elevation. 


But, the Owens River exhibited enormous potential. The Owens 
Valley watershed, hundred miles long and five to twelve miles wide, 
encompassed a whopping 2,629 square miles of watershed. Its ter- 
minous at Owens Lake was several thousand feet above Los Ange- 
les, with one major mountain range to cross of slight elevation in 
comparison to the Tehachapi, Tejon or Cajon passes. Suddenly, 
Mulholland’s modest water bureau was dreaming some big dreams. 
In fact, Mulholland had never attempted the construction of such 
major facilities as pressure tunnels and inverted siphons, necessary 
components of such a grandiose scheme. However, his task was 
clear from the outset: he was purposing to secure sufficient water to 
support a city of 390,000 persons with an average per capita usage of 
150 gpd, requiring 58 million gpd.!° Though not nearly the capacity 
of New York’s new Croton Aqueduct (which carried up to 340 mil- 
lion gpd), an aqueduct 250 miles long was simply unprecedented at 
the turn of the century, when very little in the way of mechanized 
construction equipment existed. The length alone seemed impractt- 
cal to most critics, who noted that the longest of the many Roman 
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aqueducts, that at Marcia, had measured but 58.4 miles (DeCamp, 
1990). 


Mulholland appears to have been little perturbed by his own 
lack of experience in the challenge before him. Being self-taught, 
he was a prodigious reader of the technical literature, and the litera- 
ture was rife with reclamation and water supply articles during that 
era. Constrained by natural resources, New York’s phenomenal 
growth had only been accomplished through the construction of 
great aqueducts. Between 1885-93 the New York engineers had 
succeeded in constructing a new Croton Aqueduct. The new Cro- 
ton was constructed as a near-continuous pressure tunnel, an engi- 
neering first, 45 miles from end to end. The technological marvel of 
the line was an inverted siphon nearly 7 miles long extending 420 
feet below hydraulic grade across the Harlem River." Inverted 
siphons, steam-powered shovels and gasoline powered tractors 
were recent technological triumphs that would allow for an Owens 
River aqueduct to become reality. 


PEER REVIEW 


The design of the aqueduct drew upon much of what had 
recently appeared in the civil engineering literature, attesting to 
Mulholland’s habitual perusal of the professional articles, as only a 
self-learned man could have maintained in his mid-career years (he 
was fifty at the time). But, Mulholland’s earliest challenges lay in 
securing the trust for such a mighty undertaking: first from the 
city’s political base, then from bond measures passed by the elec- 
torate in June 1907. 


The dream of a mega-scale aqueduct drew critics from the out- 
set. Other engineers, newspaper editors and electric power inter- 
ests were quick to point out the unprecedented scale of the project 
and Mulholland’s lack of substantive experience in constructing 
such facilities, much more challenging than a bunch of buried 
pipes and some wells in the Los Angeles River’s dry wash. They 
also asserted that the project was a desperate gamble, that its fail- 
ure could place the entire city in receivership. 


Prior to the bond election, the Commissioners resolved to elim- 
inate as much criticism as possible. Responding to technical con- 
cerns and critiques voiced in the newspapers by other engineers, 
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the Commissioners appointed an Aqueduct Advisory Board, com- 
prised of three eminent consulting engineers: John R. Freeman, 
James D. Schuyler and Frederick P. Stearns. Their charge was to 
make an independent evaluation of the proposed aqueduct design. 
Lucky for the Angelinos, the board included one giant name in 
water resources engineering at that time, John R. Freeman.’ The 
board made an independent technical review of the project's 
design feasibility, constructability, pricing and logistic require- 
ments. The selection of such an outside panel of experts by a public 
agency was something of a novel safeguard at that time,’ but was 
likely modeled after a similar body that had recently been appoint- 
ed by President Theodore Roosevelt to provide similar overview of 
the Panama Canal project then just getting underway (John R. 
Freeman and C.E. Grunsky, a name we shall visit upon later, both 
served on this prestigious board, appointed by the President). The 
external board of consulting engineers found the aqueduct 
“admirable in conception and outline” in their report released dur- 
ing the fall of 1906. Few engineers dared to criticize the project 
after the panel’s review was released, due in large part to the clout 
and credibility of John R. Freeman, who had been one of the princi- 
pal architects of New York’s new Croton Aqueduct. Freeman sub- 
sequently designed the Hetch Hetchy water supply system for San 
Francisco in 1909-12. 


DESIGN OF THE FIRST AQUEDUCT 


Despite the great distance to be traversed, Mulholland’s route 
enjoyed favorable topography over much of the 233-mile transect. 
The path was almost wholly controlled by California’s extensive 
system of earthquake faults. The linear eastern escarpment of the 
Sierras is controlled by the Owens Valley or Sierra Nevada fault, 
which had fostered a Richter Magnitude 7.8 quake in 1872, when 
the mountains lifted as much as 23 feet, leveling every structure in 
the town of Lone Pine (Toppozada, Real and Parke, 1981; DWF, 
1991). The high eastern crest of the Sierra massif is uplifted along 
this fault, leaving Owens Valley as a deep linear chasm extending 
some 100 miles, from 12 miles above Bishop, south to Olancha 
(opposite Owens Lake). 


The original aqueduct was to draw water from the Owens River 
at headgates about 12 miles north of Independence (about halfway 
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up the Owens Valley), at an elevation of 3,714 feet above sea level. 
That the Owens River terminated in the broad flat expanse of 
Owens Lake south of Lone Pine was an accident of geology. Vol- 
canic activity during the Ice Ages (Late Pleistocene time) within 
the Coso Range of hills between China and Owens Lakes had 
infilled the southern end of the Owens Valley. The natural obstruc- 
tion formed by this lava dam had created Owens Lake, just 
upstream of the closure. The river’s sediment soon infilled the 
newly formed basin, creating a lake of just over 100 square miles in 
area, but with a maximum depth of no more than 40 feet. Like the 
Salton Sea or Mono Lake of today, water which collected in Owens 
Lake was subject to considerable evaporation, leaving evaporite 
salts along areceding shoreline. 


But, Owens Lake also had a natural outlet. During those years 
when runoff exceeded the basin’s ever-diminishing capacity (due 
to sedimentation), the excess overflowed the Coso volcanics at the 
site of the old lava dam at the extreme south end of the lake. This 
overflow carved the sculptured potholes of the lower Owens 
Gorge, and the river intermittently flowed through Rose Valley, 
across another series of lava dams at Little Lake, and into Indian 
Wells Valley, which contains China Lake atits eastern end. 


It was in the overflow channel just above the lower Owens 
Gorge waterfalls that Mulholland and Lippincott decided to build 
their regulation reservoir, known as Haiwee Dam and Reservoir. A 
regulation reservoir was needed to control discharge quantities 
into the covered sections and siphon crossings so numerous 
between the Owens Valley and Mojave. 


From its intake north of Independence south to Haiwee the 
aqueduct was constructed mostly as an open channel canal. South 
of Haiwee the valley narrows and the route traverses more rugged 
country. Here the aqueduct was built as a cut-and-cover box chan- 
nel. Most of the flatter sections were built with rail-mounted steam 
shovels, thanks to the construction of a standard gauge rail line 
constructed between May 1908 and October 1910, extending 
northward from Mojave to the Owens Valley. A total of 320,000 tons 
of construction hardware would be carried along this line before 
the aqueduct was finished. The rail-mounted steam shovels dug 
box-shaped channels which were immediately lined with concrete. 
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More than a million barrels of Portland cement were needed to 
line the canals, tunnels and cut-and-cover sections. Assistant Chief 
Engineer J. B. Lippincott engaged in some local geologic studies 
and discovered requisite quantities of limestone for calcining 
cement at Monolith, about 17 miles above Mojave, along the rail 
line crossing Tehachapi Pass.“ Los Angeles was also able to utilize 
this same site for aggregate production, loading all materials on the 
Southern Pacific railhead located adjacent to the plant. 


Along the western slope of Indian Wells Valley (which contains 
Inyokern), a series of inverted siphons was necessary to cross 
steeply incised ravines emanating from the southern Sierras and 
the Garlock fault zone, which creates the natural escarpment about 
10 miles north of Mojave. These ravines were dry, but subject to 
flash flooding and debris avalanches during infrequent storms. 
The “queen” of the siphons was at Jawbone Canyon, about 20 miles 
north of Mojave. Here the siphon pipe was 7,000 feet long and 
dropped 850 feet. The siphons required huge sections of riveted 
ductile iron pipe had to be fabricated in Pennsylvania steel mills 
and trans-shipped to the southern California desert, and pulled by 
52-mule teams up to the deep canyons north of Mojave. 


When water was introduced into these siphons in early 1913, 
the one at Sand Canyon (10 miles south of Little Lake) immediately 
leaked and experienced hydraulic uplift, causing the conduit to lift 
up out of the canyon slope and become entangled in a landslide 
spurred by the seepage. This experience (understanding uplift 
forces) was a harbinger of things to come at St. Francis fifteen 
years later. Correcting these problems with the siphons added half 
ayear to the completion schedule. 


Southwest of Mojave the aqueduct was back on an easier path, 
skirting the foot of broad alluvial fans coming off the southern 
Tehachapi Range. The aqueduct dipped underground in several 
places, and crossed the western apex of the Antelope Valley in a 
broad siphon that dropped from 3,100 to just below 2,850 feet. It 
then ran covered along the base of the valley’s linear southern 
escarpment, created by the San Andreas fault. It was this section of 
the San Andreas that had spawned the January 1857 Ft. Tejon 
quake, with up to 31 feet of right-lateral ground offset. With an esti- 
mated Richter Magnitude 7.9 ferocity (Toppozada, Real and Parke, 
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1981), this quake, along with the 1872 Owens Valley event, were 
two of the three largest earthquakes ever recorded in California. 


Just opposite Lake Hughes and Elizabeth Lake, natural sag 
ponds in the San Andreas rift, lay the most difficult challenge of the 
entire project, the 5-mile long Elizabeth Lake tunnel, between ele- 
vations 3,030 and 2,980. A hard rock tunnel piercing granite, the 
tunnel was advanced from either end simultaneously. On several 
occasions disasters loomed, especially in crossing the fault. But 
Mulholland’s novel employment of a quota system of 8 feet per day 
with cash bonuses for exceeding the quota suddenly swung the 
project ahead of schedule, the miners even setting a hard-rock tun- 
neling advancement record of 604 feet in one month (Davis, 1993; 
Nadeau, 1993). Nevertheless, Mulholland’s innovation always 
seemed to preserve the construction schedule. 


About three miles beyond the south portal of the Elizabeth 
Lake Tunnel the aqueduct drops almost 900 feet into upper San 
Francisquito Canyon at what later became Powerhouse No. 1 
(completed in 1917). The aqueduct’s path then entered a series of 
tunnels excavated within the Pelona Schist beneath the south slope 
of the canyon, several hundred feet above the valley floor. At Pow- 
erhouse No. 2 (completed in 1920) the aqueduct drops another 485 
feet, again into the floor of San Francisquito Canyon. These were 
the two largest drops along the 233 mile course of the original aque- 
duct. 


At Powerhouse No. 2 the aqueduct re-entered the southeast 
canyon wall as a continuous tunnel, which crossed over into Dry 
Canyon (where Dry Canyon Reservoir was later built). Here the 
line crossed Dry Canyon and entered tunnels within the hills 
bounding the east side of what is now Santa Clarita, then crossed 
Bouquet Canyon and the Santa Clara River within Soledad Canyon 
via 10-feet diameter siphons. Returning to tunnel about a mile 
south of Soledad Canyon, the line soon pierced the San Gabriel 
fault, one of the prominent structures within the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains (since found to be geologically active). Then the tunnel 
turned southeast, still shallow enough to require siphon crossings 
of Quigly and Placerita canyons. 


The last hurdle was the tunnel between Placerita Canyon and 
south front of the San Gabriel range, just east of the mouth of [San] 
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Fernando/Fremont Pass. Here the mountains were lifted abruptly 
along the Santa Susana thrust fault. San Fernando Reservoir, which 
lies a mile beyond the aqueduct terminus, was originally construct- 
ed between 1911-17, then raised on four subsequent occasions 
(which will be discussed later). This embankment was unfortu- 
nately situated upon the Northridge Hills fault which ruptured in 
1971, failing the dam. 


The logistical tether, panics with the New York public bond 
financing market, tunneling problems and suction breaks during 
priming of the inverted siphons, controlled much of the construc- 
tion schedule. But, the entire project came in on-time and on-bud- 
get, due in large part to Mulholland’s ability to be innovative in 
problem solving and his charismatic motivation of those who 
worked for him in the giant undertaking. 


Approximately 30,000 people had gathered to watch the first 
Owens water flow down the open channel aeration cascade at the 
mouth of Fernando Pass on opening day, November 5, 1913. At 
the time of its completion it was the longest aqueduct in the world. 
It could transport 258 million gallons of water every day, all by 
power-free gravity flow. And, the hydroelectric power that would be 
generated along the lower end of the aqueduct would eventually 
pay for the entire project. It was, simply put, an accomplishment 
which drew notice the world over. 


The aqueduct’s completion brought an unceasing stream of 
praise to Mulholland. Newspaper editors urged Mulholland’s can- 
didacy for mayor, and the University of California (Berkeley) 
bestowed an honorary doctorate upon him in 1915. But, Mulhol- 
land had no interest in things political, and crowds roared with 
laughter when, in response to a probing question as to his possible 
candidacy, he told a crowd: “Gentlemen, I would rather give birth to 
a porcupine backwards than be mayor of Los Angeles” (Nadeau, 
1993, p. 49). The response was classic Mulholland, and his aura was 
beginning to take on an almost mystical sense. He was the quintes- 
sential personification of the “Chief,” a title that remained his nom 
de guerre within the water department for the balance of his career. 
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GROWTH AND DROUGHT IN THE EARLY ‘20S 


During the city’s initial fight to secure Owens River water in 
1906, President Theodore Roosevelt had been brought into the fray 
over the seemingly hasty abandonment of the U.S. Reclamation 
Service’s plan for the Owens Valley. Roosevelt had sided with the 
city on the grounds that no water from the aqueduct would ever be 
offered to private interests for resale as irrigation water outside of 
the city’s limits. This was a clear signal to those public services and 
water commissioners who had purchased extensive land holdings 
in the semi-arid San Fernando Valley north of Los Angeles proper. 
The San Fernando Valley land speculators responded to Roo- 
sevelt’s restriction by pushing for annexation of virtually the entire 
valley area between 1914-23, quadrupling the area of Los Angeles. 
In 1913 only 3,000 acres had been under cultivation in the valley, 
but by 1917 that value had risen almost exponentially to 75,000 
acres. Suddenly, Los Angeles was becoming an agricultural 
empire, thanks to aqueduct water. 


The Angelino’s thirsts were quenched—at least for awhile. 
Between 1900-20 the population had more than quintupled to 
076,000. In the years following the First World War (1914-18) Los 
Angeles continued to grow, at a rate in excess of 100,000 per year. 
By 1924 the area of Los Angeles had increased to 407 square miles. 
During the 1920s the population continued to grow, reaching 
1,238,000 by 1930. Los Angeles had not only become the largest 
city in the American west, it was now also the fastest growing city in 
America (World Book, 1933). 


During the aqueduct’s first year of operation Los Angeles received 
23.65 inches of rainfall, about 160 percent of normal. But, rainfall in 
the winter immediately following the November 1918 Armistice 
(1918-19) was a near-record low, only 6.67 inches of rain. This gave 
everyone a scare, but was followed by two successive years of 
above-average rainfall. The post-war land boom was in full swing 
when an unprecedented series of dry years began in 1922-23, when 
only 9.59 inches of rain fell. This was followed by 6.67 inches in 
1923-24 and only 7.94 inches in 1924-25 (average rainfall over the 
period of 1877-1992 has been 15 inches annually). Los Angeles had 
never seen a three-year drought of such magnitude before. 


The effects of the drought stretched into the eastern crest of 
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the Sierra Nevada. By the spring of 1923 Haiwee Reservoir was at 
an all-time low level, 8,000 of its 58,500 acre-feet of capacity. During 
this first year of the 1922-25 drought San Fernando Valley ranchers 
used an average 45 percent of the aqueduct water, but that portion 
began to soar as the drought dragged on. It wasn’t long before Mul- 
holland had another water crisis on his hands. 


Mulholland had engineered the aqueduct to serve 50 years of 
anticipated growth, but he had underestimated two factors: the rate 
of expansion, which was unprecedented, and the seasonal fluctua- 
tion of the Owens River. At the height of the 1922-25 drought, the 
Owens River flow dropped to 262 cubic feet per second (cfs), while 
the aqueduct was capable of carrying 485 cfs (average flow prior to 
the drought had been 355 cfs). The San Fernando Valley ranchers 
were drafting up to 277 cfs, or 100 percent of the river/aqueduct’s 
base flow during such conditions. As the drought wore on, Mulhol- 
land was forced to steadily reduce the rancher’s share of the dimin- 
ishing aqueduct discharge. The ranchers, seeing their livelihoods 
evaporating, began to panic and did everything in their power to 
exert political pressure for more water. 


Under enormous pressure from the Board of Public Service 
Commissioners to alleviate the water crisis, the Bureau of Water 
Works and Supply (BWWS) attempted to acquire additional Owens 
River watershed upstream of the 1913 intake (which was 12 miles 
north of the Inyo County seat of Independence). Their initial tar- 
gets were those ranch lands with established water rights and irri- 
gation ditches drafting flow from the Owens before it reached the 
city’s intake. Ranchers soon got word of impending sales and held 
out for exorbitant prices, while local merchants feared for their 
businesses should the ranks of the ranchers began to diminish. In 
late 1922 dissent had intensified sufficiently so as to cause some 
Owens residents to band together to formulate an irrigation district 
to protect their remaining water under the tenets of the state’s 1884 
Wright Act (which created the legal process for establishing irriga- 
tion districts, and thereby, securing a bindable legal title to water 
rights such that waters could not be transferred out of the district). 


When the city’s agents purchased some of the key tracts, mak- 
ing their owners financially independent (over $3 million was spent 
for Owens Valley acquisitions in 1924 alone), the ranchers began to 
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break ranks. Those whose lands abutted some of the prime river- 
bank and irrigation ditches commanded top dollar, while those left 
out of the buy-out flooded fallow fields with as much water as possi- 
ble, just to keep it out of the Angelino’s hands. For their $3 million 
in hasty purchases, BWWS got almost no additional water. In mid- 
1923 the residents of Big Pine became more proactive, taking a con- 
struction camp hostage and throwing the city’s equipment into the 
Owens River. After attempts by San Fernando Valley ranchers to 
purchase Owens water independently fell through, the first dyna- 
miting of the aqueduct began in May 1924. This war of occasional 
sabotage and publicity carried on through the remainder of the ’20s 
and intensified awareness of the Angelino’s water woes. 


MORE RESERVOIRS 


For a water resources engineer like Mulholland, deliverance, 
once again, lay in sorting out the numbers. In making this reassess- 
ment, several lines of reasoning emerged. In the near term, the 
simplest answer to droughts was more reservoir storage so surplus 
flows of the Owens could be transferred by the aqueduct and 
stored during wet years. Less pressing an immediate need, but 
more ominous, was the revelation that even the entire flow of the 
Owens River could not meet revised growth estimates for the Los 
Angeles area.!° For a while, Mulholland’s salvation looked to be the 
rising water table of the now fully-irrigated San Fernando Valley. 
After seven years of irrigation, BWWS estimated that approximate- 
ly 150,000 acre feet of groundwater now lay beneath the valley. 
Groundwater consultants estimated that 25 to 35 percent of this 
water could be recovered from a system of wells during drought 
years. For water well drillers, the drought was a bonanza. But, 
BWWS knew that they could easily draft more water than could be 
recharged in the valley for this had been the pattern in the 1890s 
when the city was forced to sue over overdrafting by local ranchers. 


By modern standards, the original aqueduct had been con- 
structed with the lion’s share of the storage capacity at the head 
end, at Haiwee, which had a maximum capacity of 60,000 acre-feet, 
and Fairmont, at the head end of the Elizabeth Tunnel, with a 
capacity of 7,500 acre feet.!” The total combined storage of these 
reservoirs represented only 112 days of mean base flow, hardly 
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enough to meet the shortfalls of a multi-year drought such as Los 
Angeles faced in the early 1920s. In addition, both reservoirs were 
situated north of the ominous San Andreas Fault. A repeat of the 
1857 Ft. Tejon quake could be expected to sever the Elizabeth Tun- 
nel, thereby truncating access to this storage until such time that 
Fairmont was drained and the tunnel repaired (which could take 
more than ayear). 


South of the San Andreas, there was Dry Canyon (1,140 acre 
feet); [Lower] San Fernando (then 11,000 acre feet); Chatsworth 2 
and 3 (9,850 acre feet); Upper Franklin Canyon (123 acre feet); Sil- 
ver Lake (2,162 acre feet); Bellevue (107 acre feet); Elysian (166 
acre feet); Buena Vista (40 acre feet); Solano (17.5 acre feet); Haz- 
ard (8 acre feet); Mt. Washington (0.9 acre feet); Highland (61 acre 
feet); Garvanza (2.3 acre feet); San Pedro (26 acre feet), and Wicks 
[Rowenna] with 93 acre feet for a total storage capacity of 24,796 
acre feet, only 27 percent of the city’s then-available storage. 


Up until that time the long range goal of Mulholland had always 
been to build the Long Valley Dam, retaining an enormous reser- 
voir above the Owens River Gorge upstream of Bishop. It was 
another 90 miles north of where the 1913 aqueduct had begun, and 
it was the property owned by Fred Eaton. Eaton held out for 
$900,000, but the city only offered $225,000. As the drought wore 
on and Los Angeles water problems steadily worsened, Eaton 
raised the ante to $1.5 million, then to $3 million. Mulholland told 
Van Norman, “the City will buy Long Valley three years after Eaton 
dies” (Davis, 1993). It was strangely prophetic. 


With their dream of building Long Valley indefinitely on-hold, 
Mulholland’s water bureau worked feverishly through 1921-23 to 
survey, design and begin construction of additional storage facili- 
ties, all within close proximity of Los Angeles and south of the San 
Andreas fault. What resulted was a second generation of reservoir 
construction, aimed at completing 67,000 acre feet of additional 
storage, increasing local storage capacity by almost three-fold. 


Construction began on Stone Canyon Dam in the Santa Monica 
Mountains above what is now Bel Aire Estates in 1921. A tabulation 
of the major reservoir projects in the early 1920s is summarized in 
Table 1. Though impressive in scale, the reservoir construction 
program would come too late to save the San Fernando Valley 
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crops during the 1923-24 season when the drought returned after a 
brief respite the year previous. This ambitious program of capital 
works improvements received an infusion of funding between 
1921-26, with all of the design work completed by mid-1923 (23rd 
Annual Report of the Board of Public Service Commissioners, 
1924). From the fall of 1923 BWWS’s attention turned to the Col- 
orado River surveys .!8 


‘TABLE 1 
DAMS DESIGNED AND BUILT BETWEEN 1920-26 By Los ANGELES 
BUREAU OF WATERWORKS & SUPPLY 


Reservoir Capaci-| Years of Con- 
Reservoir Name Height Dam Type ty acre-feet struction 
Lower hydraulic fill 
rolled earth 147 feet 8,000 1921-24 
hydraulic] 1,850 | 1921-22 
Fernando 
Lowers additional 
sth Naeem raised 7 feet rolled fill 3,800, to 
14,670 
135 feet hydraulic fill 3,229 1921-24 


concrete 
Hollywood 200 feet 7,000 1923-25 


In his 1924 annual report, Mulholland stated that it was his 
desire to construct reservoir storage sufficient for an entire year’s 
supply of water for Los Angeles. This storage was to be within 
immediate proximity of the city, south of the ominous San Andreas 
Fault (24th Annual Report of the Board of Public Service Commis- 


1924-25 
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sioners). To accomplish this goal, five new reservoirs were built and 
two existing structures were enlarged. The largest of these struc- 
tures was to be the dam situated between the aqueduct powerhous- 
es in San Francisquito Canyon, which was to store 32,000 acre feet, 
or about half the capacity of the ambitious expansion program. 


SELECTION OF THE ST. FRANCIS DAM SITE 


Originally, the BWWS thought the site of the “big dam” would 
be in the Big Tujunga Canyon, above what is now Sunland (Lippin- 
cott, 1941). But, when the city went to court to begin condemnation 
proceedings, much adverse testimony was introduced to inflate the 
value of the ranches to be affected. In Mulholland’s view, what 
should have proceeded as a fair recompensation had turned into 
another attempted hold-up of the city purses in the likeness of 
Owens Valley. Mulholland decided to cease the condemnation 
action and seek another less expensive site. He knew of an ideal 
site, one which he had explored in some detail eleven years before. 


During construction of the aqueduct Mulholland had visual- 
ized a dam site along San Francisquito Creek, adjacent to the San 
Francisquito Canyon Construction Camp, which had been built 
within a broad alluvial flat located about halfway up the canyon to 
house the men working on the 6-1/4 miles of tunnels along San 
Francisquito Canyon (between what later became the two power- 
houses). The topographical character of this area was unusual in 
what was otherwise a linear fault-controlled canyon with steep 
sideslopes. A natural dam site existed where the canyon suddenly 
narrowed, just downstream of the broad wooded flat where the 
construction camp had been located (Figure 1). 


Mulholland’s attraction to the St. Francis dam site was linked to 
what he perceived as favorable topography: a natural narrowing of 
the canyon downstream of a broad, upstream platform, thereby 
creating a large water storage area with the minimum possible dam 
(Mulholland, 1928). He so favored the site early on that he had 
exploratory adits (horizontal tunnels) excavated into the Sespe 
conglomerate and water percolation tests performed within these. 
Though appearing crumbly, the reddish sandstone “passed” the 
perc tests !9 (Mulholland, 1928). 


Mulholland also appears to have appreciated the potentially 
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treacherous nature of the mica schist comprising the southeast 
wall of San Francisquito Canyon. In his Sixth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of the Los Angeles Aqueduct to the Board of Public Works in 
1911, Mulholland had stated: 


As the face of the canyon opposite the lower power line [the 
aqueduct line between Powerhouse No. 1 and Powerhouse 
No. 2] is exceedingly rough, and the dip and strike of the slate 
such as to threaten slips, in case side-hill excavation were 
made, this portion of the line was also placed well back under 
the mountain and will be constructed from adits [tunnels] run 
in from the canyons [parallel and beneath the canyon walls]... 
(quoted from Outland, 1963, p. 37) 


It was in such statements as these that Mulholland displayed 
his notorious insights for things geological. The schist [slate] was 
slippery, and the slopes were comprised of old landslides. He also 
correctly ascertained that making traditional side-hill excavations 
upon which to place the aqueduct would have been unwise. 


DWP records indicate that the dam site and reservoir area 
were quietly surveyed in December 1922. After the dam’s failure, 
Mulholland would recall that he had taken Stanford geology pro- 
fessor John C. Branner out to see the dam site in 1922, before the 
survey or any engineering designs had been completed or any out- 
siders realized what BWWS had in mind.” 


Unbeknownst to Mulholland, the reasons for the favorable 
topography of the dam site lay in the fact that this portion of the 
canyon had already served as a natural reservoir due to damming 
of San Francisquito Creek by large prehistoric landslides devel- 
oped within the Pelona Schist along the southeastern canyon wall. 
The seemingly-intact Pelona Schist had actually rotated downward 
onto the opposing bank of Sespe conglomerate, thereby blocking 
the canyon and creating a large landslide dam (Figure 1). The 
waters of San Francisquito Creek had eventually overtopped the 
landslide dam and re-excavated a channel. The broad flat area, seen 
by Mulholland as an excellent reservoir site, had actually been cre- 
ated through sedimentation behind the paleo landslide dam. Evi- 
dence of the paleo slides and the impounded lake is clearly seen 
today in the form of stepped terraces along the Pelona escarpment 
(Figures 1,15 L,and 16L). 
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EARTH VS CONCRETE FOR THE DAM 


By 1923 Bill Mulholland was an old hand at the design and con- 
struction of municipal dams and reservoirs. He and James D. 
Schuyler had been the founding fathers of hydraulic fill embank- 
ments, a construction methodology born out of hydraulic mining.?! 
Like hydraulic mining, hydraulic filling utilized water fed through 
hoses to small diameter nozzles, generating a high-velocity orifice 
flow capable of sluicing earth and rock debris from a dam’s natural 
abutments into the canyon bottom where slight inclines could be 
maintained that would force “zoned disposition,” or in more collo- 
quial terms, the coarse sediment would be left on the flanks of the 
sloping embankment, while fine-grained silt and clay would be 
“puddled” within a pond maintained in the center of the embank- 
ment. In this fashion, a relatively impermeable “core” was created 
at the center of the embankment, a seemingly favorable situation 
for entrapment of moisture within a dam. Mulholland constructed 
South Haiwee, Dry Canyon and Lower San Fernando dams as 
hydraulic fills ancillary to the Owens aqueduct. North Haiwee 
Dike, Fairmont and Upper San Fernando were built of wagon- 
hauled fill that was then hydraulically sluiced. Given this range of 
experience (the South Haiwee, Lower San Fernando and Fairmont 
embankments had volumes between 500,000 and 700,000 cubic 
yards), Mulholland served as a consultant on a large number of 
hydraulic fill dams built between 1910 and 1930, including the enor- 
mous Gatun Dam that retains Gatun Lake in the Panama Canal.” 


MULHOLLAND DAM 


Up until 1923, all of the BWWS reservoirs had been earthen 
embankments. These had generally been placed initially as sluiced 
hydraulic fills, but when water was scarce or large rocky material 
encountered, wagon-hauled end-dumped earthen fill was simply 
hydraulically sluiced to create a semi-impervious core of puddled 
clay (Kelly, 1916). Rolled fills became more common in the early 
1920s as construction equipment became more mechanized. The 
cap sections of these hydraulic fills were rolled fills, accomplished 
with early versions of the sheepsfoot roller. 


Weid Canyon Dam, impounding Hollywood Reservoir, was to 
be the city’s first concrete dam structure. Begun in August 1923 as 
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a 200-feet high curved concrete gravity arch dam, Weid Canyon 
was christened Mulholland Dam in honor of the “Chief” a year 
before its completion in March 1925. 


At this distant date the author can only speculate as to why the 
change to concrete. In an age before bulldozers and self-propelled 
scrappers, concrete was a viable alternative to hydraulic earth fills 
when dam sites were devoid of requisite quantities of clay for a pud- 
dled core and sufficient water with which to sluice it into place. The 
water requirements for an hydraulic fill could be substantive. 
BWWS had generally employed 4-inch diameter canvas hoses fit- 
ted to 2-inch brass nozzles (Kelly, 1916). Judging from geological 
conditions at the other project sites then under construction, con- 
crete was likely chosen over earth because of the relative paucity of 
clayey material within the abutment materials, basic requisites for 
any earthfill embankment. 
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FIGURE 1 - 1927 view looking upstream at St. Francis Dam and reservoir from a 
knoll in the Sespe sandstone. The main dam section built within San Francisquito 
Canyon is seen at right. San Francisquito Canyon Road can be seen just above the 
dam’s far abutment, about 10 to 15 feet above the dam crest. The long dike section 
lies atop a bedrock spur at center picture, while the auxillary spillway weir crosses 
the small saddle in left foreground. Mulholland’s Franklin touring car sits atop the 
ridge, to rightmost of the three vehicles, and the “Chief” appears to be walking the 
crest of the dike at right center. The arrows indicate the topographic bench 
formed within the Pelona Schist by ancient megalandslides, A geologic cross sec- 
tion through this slope is shown below. 
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DESIGN CHANGES, CONSTRUCTION AND CONTROVERSY 


The tendency of ranchers to raise land prices in anticipation of 
being bought out by the city’s Water Bureau likely served to create 
an air of secrecy and suspicion amongst those BWWS personnel 
working on feasibility projects on lands yet to have been acquired 
by the city. In quiet San Francisquito Canyon Bureau of Power and 
Light (BPL) personnel were the canyon’s primary occupants since 
completion of the two major hydroelectric power plants along the 
aqueduct in 1917 and 1920. Both of these facilities remain in service 
today. 


Mulholland’s office engineering department appears to have 
prepared preliminary studies of the main St. Francis dam structure 
in May 1923. The design called for a stepped concrete gravity arch 
structure, virtually identical in size and layout to Weid Canyon 
[Mulholland] Dam, which began construction the following 
August.” The original design was for a concrete monolith extend- 
ing some 175 feet above the bed of San Francisquito Creek (shown 
in lower left of Figure 3). The original reservoir capacity was to be 
for 30,000 acre feet of water. In July 1924, the lake’s capacity was 
increased to 32,000 acre feet by adding a small wing dike extending 
from the west abutment. This increase may have been to account 
for the inflation in yearly water consumption then being experi- 
enced. 


The city filed a condemnation petition for the proposed reser- 
voir inundation area with the federal government in April 1924 just 
as they began construction. The construction superintendent for 
the project was Stanley Dunham (E.L. Jacques supervised the Weid 
Canyon [Mulholland] Dam, then still under construction). The 
first concrete being placed the following August, exactly one year 
behind the schedule at Weid Canyon. It would appear that it wasn’t 
until January 1925 that the city provided formal public notice as to 
what it was doing in San Francisquito Canyon. 


There were the ranchers and orchard growers downstream 
who were dependent on the perennial flow of the Santa Clara River. 
These people drafted their summertime irrigation water out of the 
Santa Clara River’s alluvial gravels. With the drought affecting 
them as well as everyone else, they began to get nervous. They 
formed the Santa Clara River Protective Organization and immedi- 
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ately hired Carl E. Grunsky, one of the most prominent water 
resources engineers of that era, who was based in San Francisco.” 
Grunsky made an independent assessment of the proposed dam’s 
effect on recharge of the Santa Clara River. He first visited the dam- 
site to view the construction in March 1925. In his initial report to 
the ranchers, he noted that “there was no indication of trenching up 
the hillsides to provide vertical abutment faces” (Outland, 1963, p. 
33). 


At this early juncture, it would also appear that the city held to 
its initial premise that the sole intent of the dam was to entrain an 
“emergency supply” of water, to be derived solely from their aque- 
duct. In his first report, Grunsky reassured his clients that “the City 
of Los Angeles did not intend to store the natural waters of San 
Francisquito Creek,” which had a watershed area of 37.5 square 
miles above the dam. A review of LADWP records suggests that an 
internal study made two years earlier, in July 1923, indicates that 
the city was including the runoff from San Francisquito Creek in its 
storage calculations (letter from BWWS engineer WW. Hurlbut to 
Mulholland, dated July 1, 1923). 


In July 1925, after eleven months of placing concrete, BWWS 
engineers decided to increase the reservoir capacity once again, to 
38,168 acre feet, by adding yet another 10 feet to the dam’s height. 
This increased storage was made possible by extending the dam to 
a height of 195 feet above the creekbed, while raising and extend- 
ing a concrete dike some 1,300 feet northwest of the dam’s right 
abutment, atop a natural ridgeline in the Sespe (Figure 1). As in the 
previous upscaling, this may have been due to increasing rates of 
yearly water usage at that time in Los Angeles. 


The dam had now been raised 20 vertical feet, or 11 percent of 
its original 175 foot height, without any substantive widening of the 
dam’s base width. This was a potentially dangerous action in a grav- 
ity dam, which is a retention structure that derives its stability 
through simple dead weight to resist the force imposed by the 
reservoir water. Historian Charles Outland (1910-88) had caught 
this discrepancy in his sleuthful research of the facts surrounding 
the dam’s construction and demise in both editions of his classic 
text on the St. Francis tragedy (Outland, 1963, 1977). Outland 
noted in one of the BWWS construction photos that the lowermost 
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four “steps” on the downstream face of the dam portrayed in the 
structure cross section presented by BWWS to the Governor’s 
Board of Inquiry (Figure 3, lower right) simply weren’t to be seen 
in the construction photos. BWWS may have attempted to “scab” 
these blocks onto the original dam monolith, but such a move, if it 
did occur, would have been questionable at best. Simply put, it is 
dangerous to attempt the heightening of a concrete gravity dam 
simply by increasing the crest height without a corresponding 
enlargement of the dam’s base. 


RELIEF OF UPLIFT FORCES 


The dam structure was completed in May 1926, as shown in 
Figure 2. The main section across San Francisquito Creek was 
designed as a free-standing gravity section. Limited seepage relief 
was afforded in the design, and only a few uplift relief wells beneath 
the central core were employed (Figure 3, upper). In addition, no 


Figure 2 - St. Francis Dam as it appeared just after its completion in May 
1926. It was a curved concrete gravity section, standing approximately 
200-feet high and was comprised of 130,000 cubic yards of concrete with- 
out benefit of any contraction joints, drainage galleries, cut-off walls, or 
grout curtain. The Pelona Schist made up the east abutment, on the right 
side of the photo, while the Sespe formation red beds comprised the 
upper two-thirds of the west abutment (shown at left). Photo from Huber 
Collection, University of California Water Resources Center Archives, 
Berkeley. 
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INQUIRY BOARD, SHOWING A FLARED DOWNSTREAM TOE. 


Figure 3 - Cross sections of St. Francis Dam through the outlet works contained in 
Block 1, the only section of the main dam to survive the failure. The upper section 
is areconstruction by the author. Some uplift protection, in the form of relief wells, 
had been provided for the central core of the dam, within the stream channel. No 
such protection was afforded to the sloping abutments. The section at lower left is 
from the design sections for the original dam, made in 1923. The section at lower 
right is that provided by the Bureau of Water Works to the Governor’s Board of 
Inquiry following the failure. Note the variance in maximum base width between 
these representations. It is unlikely that the dam was as wide as portrayed to the 
public, although the variance may have been unintentional, given the rush with 
which the drawing at the lower right was produced. 
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provision had been made for emplacement of expansion joints with- 
in the main structure. The main portion of the dam was arched 
upstream, on a 500-foot radius, as depicted in plan in Figure 4. Addi- 
tional load-carrying capacity due to arch action was neglected in 
the dam’s design, acommon and seemingly conservative decision. 
During the Los Angeles County Coroner’s Inquest following the 
dam’s failure, Mulholland would testify that the dam was designed 
with a “factor of safety of three or four” (Mulholland, 1928, p. 10). 


Most of the post-failure investigative panels would cite the gen- 
eral absence of measures to reduce seepage forces underneath the 
dam, causing the dam’s resultant thrust to lie within the down- 
stream third of the main dam block (Figure 3 upper). These would 
have included such features as a deep cutoff wall/trench, a grout 
curtain to inhibit underdam seepage, and uplift pressure relief 
wells (of which there were 8 placed beneath the main portion of the 
dam, which did not fail). These features became requisite compo- 
nents of masonry dam design a few years later (Creager, 1931; 
Henny, 1932, 1934; Houk, 1932; Creager, 1934, 1941; Harza, 1935, 
1949; Subcommittee, 1952). In the aftermath of the dam’s failure, 
some stinging criticisms of the city’s lack of appreciation for the 
detrimental effects of uplift pressures were also voiced by some 
prominent dam designers of that era (Bennett, LaRue, Moore, 
Wiley, Fowler, Ledoux, Grunsky, Gerry and Jorgensen, all 1928; 
Terzaghi, 1929; Floris, Grunsky and Morris, 1930; and Henny, 
1931). 


Many engineers were just beginning to appreciate the destabi- 
lizing effects of uplift pressures in the late 1920s, when the dam 
failed (Floris, 1928). In lay terms, uplift pressures are caused by 
bouyance due to simple submergence or percolation. When water 
fills behind a dam, the dry dead weight of the dam is significantly 
reduced because of the water pressures within the foundation rock 
beneath the dam are pushing upward (water pressure pushes 
equally in all directions). Estimating the amount of this upward lift- 
ing is critical to dam stability assessments, as each pound of uplift 
pressure negates a pound of the dam’s seemingly immense dead 
weight. In addition, as the dam mass becomes saturated, its weight 
is also reduced through submergence where its bouyant weight 
equals the weight of water displaced. The critics were quick to 
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Figure 4 (upper) - Plan view of the main section of St. Francis Dam as originally 
designed from DWF files. Diagonal lines and numbers delineate the dam blocks 
identified in the post-failure analysis by the Governor’s Board of Inquiry (shown in 
Figure 9). The dam’s horizontal steps were each five feet high and varied in plan, 
from 5.5 feet in the lower part of the structure to as little as 1.5 feet in the upper- 


most part of of the dam. The unique spacing of the steps allowed for a good deal of 
forensic puzzle-solving in the post-failure analysis. 
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Figure 4 (lower) - Same plan view as above, but with the displaced block designa- 
tions assigned by the Bureau of Water Works (taken from Lee, 1928b). These 
blocks were identified through a more extensive program of analysis than those of 
the Governor’s Board. 
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point out that the concrete mix in St. Francis wasn’t very good by 
structural standards: the average mass density of 140 pounds per 
cubic foot (pcf) was well below the industry standard of 150 pcf 
(meaning the dam was 7 percent lighter than other concrete dams) 
and the concrete porosity was around 13 percent because of the 
poor character of the aggregate gathered from San Francisquito 
Canyon. Porosities of 3 percent to 5 percent would be considered 
normal (Troxell, Davis and Kelly, 1968). 


Dams built without percolation cutoff walls, grout curtains and 
uplift relief wells could be extremely hazardous if the designers 
were unaware of these effects. Articles on hydraulic uplift beneath 
dams were just beginning to appear (Floris, 1928) in the profession- 
al literature, though a number of engineers were aware of uplift 
(LaRue, 1928). Most dam structures prior to 1928 had been 
designed and completed with this deficiency (Subcommittee on 
Uplift, 1952). Anton Floris (1928), Ivan Houk (1932), William Crea- 
ger (1931,1934, 1941) and L.F Harza (1935) pioneered the poten- 
tially detrimental effects of hydraulic uplift, but it was not until the 
early ’40s that Creager and Harza had assembled sufficient perfor- 
mance data to convince everyone of their claims.” In the failure’s 
aftermath, the city’s water and power staff would be quietly 
appraised of their oversight in regards to properly appreciating the 
effects of uplift (discussed later in regards to Mulholland Dam). 
Twenty years later, some of the same BWWS engineers who 
worked on St. Francis would be writing state-of-the-art articles on 
relief of uplift pressures in dams (Proctor, 1948). 


INITIAL OPERATION AND FILLING 


Owens aqueduct water was first diverted into the St. Francis 
reservoir on March 1, 1926, several months before completion. Fill- 
ing of the St. Francis reservoir was nothing short of dramatic by 
modern standards, the level rising at an average rate of 1.8 feet per 
day over the first three months (between March 1 and June 1, 
1926). On July 14, 1926, Los Angeles filed an amended application 
to the California Division of Water Rights specifically requesting 
appropriation of the canyon’s “flood and surplus waters.” The out- 
flow along San Francisquito Creek immediately ceased and the 
downstream members of the Santa Clara River Protective Associa- 
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tion became predictably incensed. Once again, C.E. Grunsky and 
his son were hurriedly shuttled south from their San Francisco 
office to make inquiry on behalf of the Santa Clara Valley ranchers. 
With the discharge of San Francisquito Creek truncated, down- 
stream recharge of the river gravels ceased and those ranchers liv- 
ing downstream began to notice their well levels dropping. 


Grunsky reported what he saw and lawsuits ensued shortly 
thereafter, with the state’s Chief of Water Rights Edward L. Hyatt 
being “called in” to resolve the dispute.?° Hyatt wisely opted for 
field tests to ascertain the validity of the opposing technical argu- 
ments. Water was purposefully discharged from the new dam 
under the watchful eyes of both Mulholland and Grunsky in June 
1927. The water emanating from St. Francis Dam only flowed a few 
miles before disappearing into the stream gravels, affirming the 
Grunskys’ complaint and negating the defense offered by Mulhol- 
land on the city’s behalf. Up until that time, it was one of the rare 
occasions when Mulholland was publicly embarrassed.”’ The city 
had been out-gunned, but chose to legally appeal, and the matter 
was still unresolved when the dam burst nine months later. 


By May 10, 1927, the St. Francis reservoir pool reached eleva- 
tion 1,832 feet, three feet below spillway crest (177 feet above the 
creekbed). This elevation was held until May 26, at which point the 
spring runoff ceased, and the reservoir lowered. The dam had not 
been designed with a surplus of spillway capacity. Spillway slits, 
built into the main dam section, were only 18 inches high in eleven 
20-foot wide bays (seen to good effect in Figure 2). A detached con- 
crete emergency overflow spillway weir was constructed on the 
crest of a natural saddle, beyond the end of the wing dike, approxi- 
mately 1,100 feet northwest of the main dam section. Seen to good 
effect in Figure 1, this weir was built as something of an after- 
thought when the dam was raised the second time. 


CRACKS IN THE DAM 


During the initial filling of the reservoir in 1926-27, several 
cracks had appeared, transverse to the dam’s axis, in the down- 
stream face of the main structure. Mulholland termed these “trans- 
verse contraction cracks,” presumably caused by the thermal 
stresses associated with the curing of the mass concrete (the main 
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Figure 5 - Schematic elevation view of transverse cracks which appeared on the 
downstream face of the dam prior to its failure. The four cracks most often 
described are portrayed, their having been formed by late 1927. Both abutment 
cracks were angled obliquely, and widest at their junctures with the foundation 
rock, suggesting abutment uplift. The two longest cracks, in the dam’s central sec- 
tion, were later found to be those bordering Block 1. 
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structure was comprised of 130,500 cubic yards of concrete, placed 
in just sixteen months). Two sets of cracks appear to have formed, 
those on the steeply rising flanks of the structure, and two within 
the maximum section. The approximate locations of these frac- 
tures, deduced from verbal descriptions and photographs, are 
depicted schematically in Figure 5. The flank cracks were 
observed to be wider at their juncture with the abutments, narrow- 
ing upwards; while the two longer, main section cracks appeared 
widest at the top, near the parapet wall. The transverse cracks with- 
in the main dam block were infilled with hemp and sealed with 
wedges of oakum on the downstream face. These were then back- 
filled with cement grout to seal off active seepage. 


THE FINAL FILLING 


In February 1928, the lake level again rose to the dam crest and 
a number of new springs developed in the foundation, mostly on 
the west side, within the sandstone and dirty pebble conglomerate 
beds of the Sespe formation. One of these leaks was observed in 
vicinity of the fault contact between the red Sespe beds and the 
Pelona Schist. In this location the Sespe beds had originally been 
deposited on an eroded surface of the Pelona Schist, nearly coinci- 
dent with the schist’s slippery micaceous foliation. The paucity of 
structural distortion more than a few feet into either unit, suggests 
that the fault formed here in large part due to the dramatic variance 
in stiffness and deformability of the two distinctly different rock 


types. 


When the spring runoff began arriving in January 1928, the 
reservoir was allowed to fill to maximum capacity, reaching eleva- 
tion 1,834.75 (three inches below the spillway slits) on March 7, 
1928, whereupon no additional aqueduct water was diverted into 
the lake. The previous year’s leaks suddenly gushed forth with 
additional discharge and new leaks developed on both abutments. 
During the first week of March, a very noticeable leak developed 
along the wing dike that was issuing artesian flow of about 0.60 
cubic feet per second (cfs). Mulholland ordered a work crew to 
install an 8-inch-diameter concrete pipe underdrain from this point, 
eastward along the base of the dike, to discharge along the west 
abutment contact of the main dam section, giving an appearance 
that there was seepage emanating along this juncture (Figure 6). 
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INCIDENTS LEADING UPTO THE FAILURE 


By Monday, March 12th, the reservoir pool had been held at 
elevation 1,834.75, just three inches below spillway, for five days. 
Wind-driven waves were lapping up and over the spillways, compli- 
cating the task of discerning between last-minute leaks and the 
wind-driven spillage (Figure 6). With all the downstream storage 
facilities similarly filled to capacity, water from the Los Angeles 
aqueduct was released into San Francisquito Canyon for the first 
time in almost two years that morning; the 30 cfs discharge issuing 
forth from the aqueduct’s overflow gates where it crossed 
Drinkwater Canyon (about 3,000 feet downstream of Powerhouse 
No. 2). By 2 p.m., workers at Powerhouse No. 2 also sealed off the 
tunnel which normally diverted the runoff from San F rancisquito 
Creek (between the dam and the powerhouse) back into the aque- 
duct. They then opened the bypass gates allowing what leakage 
was coming from the dam to flow unimpeded downstream past the 
powerhouse. Some downcanyon residents, noticing water in the 
usually dry creekbed, wondered if something wasn’t wrong at the 
dam (Outland, 1963, 1977). 


That same morning, the BWWS damkeeper, Tony Har- 
nischfeger, had telephoned Mulholland to say that a new, larger 
leak had developed on the Sespe abutment, and that the discharge 
was “dirty,” cause for concern to any dam engineer, as this would 
be an alarm to the possibility of hydraulic piping. It was a Monday 
morning and Mulholland, very much the personification of “the 
man in charge,” chose to personally inspect the dam immediately 
with Harvey Van Norman, Mulholland’s Assistant Chief Engineer 
(according to his subsequent testimony at the Coronor’s Inquest, 
Mulholland made a practice of visiting all of his nineteen dams once 
every ten to fourteen days).?8 Mulholland and Van Norman arrived 
by chauffeured BWWS car at the dam at 10:30 a.m., whereupon 
they inspected the dam for the next two hours (Figures 6 and 7 
upper). 

Wave-whipped water was issuing over the dam’s spillway slits, 
even though the lake had dropped to 1,834.3 over the previous 
forty-eight hours (Figure 6). Their inspection revealed that about 2 
cfs outflow was then issuing from the Sespe beds on the right 
(west) abutment, but the water was decidedly clear where it was 
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Figure 6 - View of downstream face of St. Francis Dam, taken around noon 
on Monday, March 12, 1928, the day of the failure. Note the windswept 
spillage coming over the spillways, thereby complicating the task of dis- 
cerning last minute leakage from spillage. At this time approximately 2 cfs 
of water was running down the west abutment contact, shown at left center. 
Photo from the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power. 


actually bubbling up from beneath the concrete wing dike. This 
observation precluded the possibility of hydraulic piping (but not 
that of hydraulic uplift). The volume of water leaking through the 
abutment was observed to be somewhat inconsistent, with a surg- 
ing style of flow. Further investigation showed that the water had 
become muddy where it washed over uncompacted sidecast fill, on 
the west abutment access road (which had an 18 percent uphill 
grade). BWWS was then engaged in grading a new access road up 
the opposite side of this same canyon with alessened gradient. 


Though not appreciating its significance at the time, the pair 
also noticed “a small stream of clear water” cascading down the 
exposed (downstream) juncture of the dam’s east abutment 
against the schist.” Mulholland and Van Norman left the dam 
around 12:30 p.m., assuring Harnischfeger of its apparent sound- 
ness. Within twelve hours, Harnischfeger and his six-year-old son 
would be the first victims of the dam’s collapse, their bodies never 
being recovered.” 
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Figure 7 (upper) - Bill Mulholland, 
Harvey Van Norman and damkeeper 
Tony Harnischfeger walking across 
the crest of the swollen dam around 
noon on March 12, 1928, approxi- 
mately 12 hours before the failure. 
The west dike, running across the top 
of a natural ridge in the Sespe forma- 
tion red beds, lies at right center. 
“| Photo from the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power. 


Figure 7 (lower) - Approximately the 
Same view, as seen the following day, 
after the dam failed, leaving the west 
dike in place. Water had been leaking 
from beneath this dike the previous 
day. Note the widespread occurence 
of shallow earthflows on the Sespe 
slope, likely due to rapid drawdown- 
induced pore pressure differential as 
the reservoir emptied in less than an 
hour. Photo by permission of Ventu- 
ra County Museum of History & Art. 
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LAST WITNESSES TO THE DISASTER 


The apparent conditions at the dam site on Monday evening, 
March 12, 1928, are depicted schematically in Figure 5. No less 
than four separate parties drove by the dam within an hour of its 
apparent failure just before midnight. All of these people were 
Bureau of Power and Light employees stationed at Powerhouse 
No.1, five miles up-canyon above the dam. 


The first of these was the head of a Powerhouse No. 1 family 
interviewed by Charles Outland in 1962 and cited in both editions 
of his book Man Made Disaster (Outland, 1963, pp. 207-8; 1977, p. 
234) 31 Though refusing to be publicly identified, the interviewee 
told Outland of having crossed a landslide scarp approximately 12 
inches high cutting across the road just upstream of the dam on the 
evening of the failure. This downdropping, or tension “scarp,” 
would have been developed within the Pelona Schist bedrock 
because the road was constructed as a cut excavation along the 
dam’s eastern abutment (Figure 1). The location identified would 
seem to correspond to the upstream lateral scarp of the 1928 east 
abutment slide, shown in Figures 15 and 16. This observation is 
depicted schematically in Figure 5, while a map view is shown in 
Figure 17. Such an observation would be expected if the east abut- 
ment landslide was beginning to drop and thrust against the dam’s 
left side. 


Dean Keagy, a warehouseman at Powerhouse No. 1, had driven 
through the Powerhouse No. 2 community around 11:25 p.m. (Out- 
land, 1977). He likely passed the dam’s east abutment sometime 
close to 11:30 p.m..®? He later testified that he saw lights in the bot- 
tom of the canyon, which he described as “sort of a camp” down in 
the canyon bottom, below the dam (Outland, 1977, p. 74). These 
lights must have been either those of damkeeper Tony Har- 
nischfeger’s cottage, located about 400 yards downstream of the 
dam, or Harnischfeger and Leona Johnson walking up to the dam 
to investigate something unusual.* 


Two other employees stationed at Powerhouse No. 1, Helmer 
Steen and Katherine Spann, had left the Harley Berry’s home 
(within 50 feet of San Francisquito stream) a short distance below 
Powerhouse No. 2 around 11:30 p.m., climbing the canyon’s south- 
east wall, and passing the dam’s east abutment crest about five to 
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ten minutes later (around 11:35 to 11:40 p.m.). In their testimony 
before the Coroner’s inquest, they stated they had not seen “any- 
thing unusual,”only that the dam was blacked out (which was nor- 
mal) and appeared “spooky” in the moonlight as they passed along 
the rough San Francisquito Canyon Road (which was unpaved). 


The last person to see the dam and live to tell about it was Ace 
Hopewell, a carpenter living in the construction camp at Power- 
house No. 1, who crossed by the dam’s east abutment sometime 
around 11:50 p.m.* Driving alone in a motorcycle with sidecar, he 
should have been able to notice if anything significant was occur- 
ring, but he did not.*° He did recall the headlights of two cars ahead 
of him (presumably those of Keagy and Steen/Spann’s vehicles). 
About halfway along the reservoir (above the dam), Hopewell 
stopped suddenly, sensing an unusual sound or shaking. He pulled 
over, but kept the engine running on his motorcycle, smoking a cig- 
arette while listening to the strange crashing sounds about a mile 
behind him. He then continued up the canyon, reaching Power- 
house No. 1 and learning of the disaster he had so narrowly missed.°” 


EVIDENCE THAT THE DAM WAS ABOUT TO COLLAPSE 


What happened next has been subject to considerable specula- 
tion since the time of the failure. The record of a Stevens Water 
Stage Gage, situated upon the deep, central core of the dam, was 
retrieved after the failure (as it was situated on the lone remaining 
piece of the dam).** A tracing of this gage prepared by Lee (1928) is 
presented in Figure 8. An examination of the pencil trace on the 
recording graph paper indicated that in the forty or so minutes 
prior to the dam’s catastrophic failure, the lake level appeared to 
have lowered about 3.6 inches in an accelerating manner. The dam 
was presumed to have failed at 11:57:30 p.m., as that was the time 
the Southern California Edison (SCE) Lancaster (Borel) power 
line, running along the east abutment, was suddenly cut. This 
power line extended the length of San Francisquito Canyon on a 
series of tandem poles with cross bars and was located about 90 feet 
above the east abutment crest of the dam (depicted in Figures 16, 
19, and 29), suggesting that it was too high above the canyon bot- 
tom to have simply been severed by water gushing forth from the 
broken dam.°9 
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ST. FRANGIS RESERVOIR 
WATER STAGE RECORD MARCH 12-13, 1828 
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Figure 8 - Ink overlay of the pencil trace of the Stevens Automatic Water 
Stage Recorder recovered from the lone remaining piece of the dam, 
Block 1 (taken from Lee, 1928b). Although not designed for minute to 
minute precision (the trace was only changed once per week), a literal 
translation of the record suggest that the reservoir dropped 3.6 inches in 
an accelerating manner, beginning around 11:20 p.m., or about 40 min- 
utes preceding the failure (though no discharge was observed). An alter- 
native explanation would be that the dam was beginning to tilt 
downstream, and would have begun to develop excessive tensile force at 
the upstream toe (see Figure 24). 


The Stevens Gage consisted of a 12-inch diameter pipe affixed 
to the upstream face of the dam (seen in Figures 19, 26 lower, and 
29). Water fed into this “stilling well” through a l-inch diameter 
hole at its lower extremity. The intent of a stilling well was to filter 
out the oscillatory effects of wind-whipped waves on the back of the 
dam. In the failure’s aftermath, many engineers attempted to corre- 
late the apparent drop of .035 feet in lake level recorded by the gage 
between 8 and 11:30 p.m.. This drop, if it actually occurred, would 
have corresponded with an outflow of 934,580 cubic feet of water. 
Numerous attempts were made to estimate the outflow volume 
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suggested by the 3.6 inch overall drop recorded in the gage. These 
estimates varied from 50 cfs at 8 p.m. and building to between 740 
and 1,800 cfs by midnight.’ Since the drop in the Stevens Gage 
after 11:30 p.m. was so rapid it cannot be accepted as an actual indi- 
cation of the water level in the lake as the gage was limited to rapid 
changes in stage level by the tiny 1-inch diameter opening in its bot- 
tom, 75 feet below the dam’s crest. 


Experts and sleuths ever since have argued that if an increasing 
discharge were emanating from the dam, beginning forty minutes 
prior to failure, it would have been noticed at Powerhouse No. 2, 
7,300 feet downstream, where an outside watchman was stationed 
and the concrete lined canal was open and lighted that evening (Lee, 
1928a). The concrete-lined “spillway channel” between the dam and 
Powerhouse No. 2 had a maximum design capacity of 1,580 cfs, 
which could have accommodated the outflow right up to within just a 
few minutes of rupture at 11:57:30 p.m. But, there also would have 
been a lag time between any leak at the dam and the time it took to 
flow down the canyon. Lee (1928a) calculated a time lag of between 
eighteen and thirteen minutes, for leak quantities of 25 to 100 cfs, 
respectively, but only seven and one-half minutes at full Capacity 
(Lee, 1928a). If the shift change at Powerhouse No. 2 occurred at 11 
p.m., and stragglers were observed crossing the canal at 11:30, they 
wouldn’t have seen evidence of any modest leakage that occurred 
after 11:15 p.m.. Powerhouse No. 1 operator Ray Silvey later testified 
that he had spoken to his companion operator at Powerhouse No. 2 
at 11:47 p.m. and everything was reported as normal. If the power 
canal had been flowing at full tilt, it would have been impossible not 
to notice as the channel was usually near-dry. 


At this juncture, two important facts must be taken into 
account: damkeeper Harnischfeger and his common law wife, 
Leona Johnson, must have been alerted to something and were 
somewhere close to the dam, presumably attempting to investi- 
gate, when the dam collapsed, because Johnson’s fully clothed 
body was found wedged between displaced blocks of the dam 
upstream of the damkeeper’s cottage where she lived (virtually all 
of the sleeping victims of the Powerhouse No. 2 hamlet were found 
naked or scantly clad since they had been sleeping). Near Power- 
house No. 2 in one of the BPL cottages, Lillian Curtis, her husband 
and three children were sound asleep. Just after midnight, her hus- 
band was awakened by “an unusual thick mist or fog” that had sud- 
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denly descended upon their hamlet. It was just enough warning to 
save his wife and three-year-old son, who scrambled up the steep 
slope behind their cottage. These two pieces of information sug- 
gest that some manner of unusual circumstances may have imme- 
diately preceded the actual collapse. Given the circumstances, it 
was likely a leak, in the form of high velocity orifice (like a nozzle) 
flow, was emanating from the dam or its foundation. Such an out- 
pouring would have produced an unusual mist within the confines 
of the canyon bottom. Harnischfeger may have realized the gravity 
of the situation too late to have survived, or he may have been 
attempting to return to the damkeeper’s cottage for his small son. 


Eyewitnesses driving the dark canyon road in the middle of the 
night could easily have missed these little nuances. San Francisqui- 
to Canyon Road paralleled the creek to a point about 2,600 feet 
downstream of the dam, then climbed the east wall of the canyon, 
skirting the east abutment crest about 10 feet above the dam. Ace 
Hopewell would have been the only individual who could have 
noted unusual outflow in the creek channel emanating from the 
dam after 11:30 p.m. 


FINAL POSITIONS OF THE DAM’S REMAINING SECTIONS 


Immediately following the collapse, BWWS engineers accom- 
plished a re-alignment survey of Block 1, the lone remaining sec- 
tion of the main dam. They were able to utilize one of the 
brass-in-concrete benchmarks that had been established on the 
dam’s crest for control purposes when the dam was completed two 
years earlier. By being able to set up on an exact point with the 
same triangulation network, a precise picture of Block 1’s post-fail- 
ure position was attainable. These surveys revealed that the enor- 
mity of Block 1 had shifted 0.52 feet east and 0.46 feet downstream, 
for a total displacement of 0.70 feet (8.4 inches), on a bearing of 
south 3 degrees west, indicating a clockwise rotation .*! 


These same surveys indicated that the remaining dike section 
atop the right abutment had shifted 0.12 feet towards the canyon, 
diminishing to 0.09 feet at a position 500 feet beyond the thrust — 
block (immediately adjacent to Block [40] shown in Figure 10). 
The dike was also found to have lifted 0.24 to 0.31 feet at various 
points, and to have developed at least one through-going crack that 
had previously been unnoticed. 
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Figure 9 - Distribution of fragments from the St. Francis Dam, as delin- 
eated in the report by the Governor’s Board of Inquiry, issued 11 days 
after the failure. Some of the largest and most easily identifed fragments 
were observed to have emanated from the dam’s west (right) abutment, 
but smaller blocks from the east (left) abutment had not been identified 
at the time of the failure. 
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UNRAVELING THE PUZZLE OF THE DAM’S DISPLACED BLOCKS 


In attempting to understand the potential failure mechanisms 
of either abutment, we must first consider the final resting posi- 
tions of the dam’s identifiable pieces, presented in Figures 9, 10 and 
11. Two sets of block nomenclature were assembled following the 
dam’s failure. Those shown in Figure 9 were prepared by the Gov- 
ernor’s Board of Inquiry and appeared in both editions of Outland’s 
books. Those shown in Figure 10 were the block designations 
made by the Bureau of Water Works and Supply, which were identi- 
fied and an aerial photo taken for BWWS approximately a week 
after the failure.’2 Surveyor Harry Wildy of the Los Angeles District 
office of the California Highway Commission prepared the survey 
of the displaced blocks for the Governor’s Board of Inquiry on 
March 22nd, nine days after the collapse (shown in Figure 9). 


BWWS engineers had surveyed the position of Block 1 within a 
week of the dam’s failure, but did not complete their mapping and 
identification of the displaced blocks down-canyon until after the 
governor’s commission had released their report on March 24th. 
The BWWS engineers spent considerable time and energy examin- 
ing each of the pieces. Fortunately, the steps formed into the dam’s 
downstream face were constructed at a constant height, but with 
succeedingly smaller steps, creating a situation wherein the step 
widths were unique to each elevation (Figure 3 upper). The other 
opportune aspect of identifying St. Francis’ blocks was the sharp 
contrast in foundation conditions on either abutment. Those blocks 
in original contact with the foundation all retained remnants of the 
foundation materials, testifying to the lower strength of the rock as 
compared to the concrete. In fact, Block 11 [43] was observed to be 
that portion of the dam’s downstream face that had straddled the 
fault cutting across the right abutment (Report of Governor's 
Board of Inquiry, 1928). 


Table 2 presents relative comparisons of the two different 
block designations. In the balance of this text, the dual block desig- 
nations are used; when the block numbers differ, the BWWS desig- 
nations are shown in brackets. When discussing Blocks 1 thru 9, 
the dual designation is unnecessary, and is, therefore, omitted. 
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Figure 10 - Distribution of fragments from St. Francis Dam as identi- 
fied an an aerial photograph of the canyon by Bureau of Water Works 
engineers in the weeks following the failure. Detailed examination 
revealed that it was blocks from the base of the so-called “missing sec- 
tion” on the east abutment that were found furthest downstream, not 
those from the opposing abutment, as reported by the Governor’s 
Board (shown previously). Taken from Lee, 1928b. 


Figure 11 [at right] - 

Vertical aerial photograph of 
the St. Francis Dam and 
downstream area taken 
about a week after the failure 
by Fairchild aerial surveys. It 
was upon this photo that 
BWWS engineers and sur- 
veyors identified and delin- 
eated the locations of 
displaced blocks shown in 
the figure at left. Note the 
location of Block 35, found 
furthest downstream. 
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TABLE 2 
Number Designations for Displaced Dam Blocks 


Block designations in Report of 
Governor’s Board of Inquiry 


Block designations by Bureau of 
Water Works and Supply 


ROCK MECHANICS ANALYSIS OF EAST ABUTMENT 


Construction survey data and geologic mapping of the existing 
scars were combined to enable preliminary rock mechanics analy- 
ses of the abutments, utilizing modern analytical techniques (Fig- 
ures 12 and 13). As-built surveys indicate that at the base of the east 
abutment, a “step” was cut into the schist, inclined at approximately 
oo degrees (from horizontal). By combining the excavated abut- 
ment profile survey (from LADWPF files) with field measurements, 
a computerized keyblock analysis was performed on the failed east 
abutment (this schist was once part of the paleo megalandslide). 


Figures 12 and 14 present the results of such an analysis. 
Wedge-shaped keyblocks A, B and C shown in Figure 12 were iden- 
tified beneath the projection of the dam’s original east abutment 
contact, in the vicinity of the steep cut shown on the construction 
surveys. Keyblock analysis serves to identify the geometry of these 
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Figure 12 - Schematic block diagram 
view of the St. Francis Dam east 
abutment, showing rock wedges A, 
B and C, identified in the keyblock 
analysis. The blocks are identified 
only by their geometry, the sizes por- 
trayed here are only for purposes of 
illustration. Block B would present 
particularly unfavorable geometry 
with respect to reservoir-induced 
hydraulic uplift. The approximate 
positions of the paleomegalandslide 
and the smaller 1928 east abutment 
slide are shown. 


SCHEMATIC BLOCK DIAGRAM VIEW OF EAST ABUTMENT 
CONDITIONS AT ST. FRANCIS DAM 1925-28 


KEYBLOCKS A, B, AND C SHOWN IN EXAGERATED SCALE 


Figure 13 - Schematic block dia- 
gram of the conditions on the 
east abutment of St. Francis Dam 
just prior to its failure in March 
1928. Most of the so-called “miss- 
ing section” of the east abutment 
a , eS on ~ Kf / | was subsequently identified as 
TO SAN FRANCISQUITO 7 bier < SRE ey ee “ Hi Leos Blocks [27], [28], [32] and [35], 
/ VSS ” Pg ey, wled) PP“) found the furthest downstream. 

4 It can be appreciated that these 
blocks lay above keyblocks A, B 
and C shown in the previous fig- 
ure, which coincided with the 
steepest excavation made for the 
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POWERHOUSE NO.2 


its of the east abutment slide are 
shown, as well as that of Edison’s 
Borel 60 Kv power lines that went 
down at 11:57:30 p.m. on the 
evening of the disaster. These 
lines were situated 90 feet above 
the dam crest. 


SCHEMATIC BLOCK DIAGRAM OF EAST ABUTMENT CONDITIONS OF 
ST. FRANCIS DAM BETWEEN BLOCKS 2/3/4 AND 5, WHERE EAST 
ABUTMENT FAILURE INITIATED 
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Figure 14 - Plan, section and perspective views of keyblock “B”, shown 
schematically in Figure 13. The section view parallels the schist foliation, 
the lower face that of the abutment excavation. The lower view shows an 
approximation of the loads that were likely acting on this and adjacent 
wedges beneath the east abutment after the maximum reservoir pool was 
attained five days preceding the failure. A simple stability analysis suggests 
that two-thirds of the lake’s full reservoir head would have been sufficient to 
have lifted this block, with the dam upon it, the same manner of failure by 
which Malpasset concrete arch dam later failed in 1959. 
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wedges, not their actual size. The representations made herein 
only approximate those that likely existed beneath the actual struc- 
ture (since 40 vertical feet of schist, comprising the east abutment, 
was washed downstream during the 1928 failure, we are forced to 
presume that the fabric of the removed mass was similarly config- 
ured). 


The original position of the dam’s east side was then superim- 
posed over the identified keyblock wedges, as presented in Figure 
13. At this juncture, discontinuous deformation analyses (DDA) 
techniques were employed to ascertain individual block stability 
immediately beneath the steeply sloping portion of the dam’s left 
abutment. Figure 14 graphically depicts the apparent imbalance of 
uplift forces and the dam’s effective weight, absent any grouted 
seepage cutoff (in the style of analysis made by Pacher, 1964; and 
Londe, 1968, 1969, 1970). If two-thirds of the full reservoir 
hydraulic pressure were developed beneath any of the three wedge 
configurations (“B” being the worst of the three), it can be theoreti- 
cally demonstrated that the dam abutment would have been lifted, 
throwing parts of the sloping abutment into tension. Even with only 
50 percent uplift, the normal effective weight of the dam, between 
Blocks 2/3/4 and 5/6 [5], would appear prone to imminent failure. 
Though slightly more complex, the east abutment failure would 
appear similar in principle to the block uplift failure mode subse- 
quently experienced at Malpasset Dam, a concrete arch structure 
in France, which collapsed catastrophically during initial filling in 
1959 (Ministere d L’Agriculture, 1960; Terzaghi, 1962; Pacher, 
1964; Londe, 1968, 1969, 1970). 


REDISTRIBUTION OF FORCES IN AN OVERSTRESSED DAM 


By modeling the likely seepage pressures that developed 
beneath the entire structure, the weakest sections of the dam 
appear to have been the steeply sloping abutments. In vicinity of 
Block [35], at the base of the so-called “missing section” (Figures 9 
and 10), the dam’s dead weight (cross section) diminishes rapidly, 
while the seepage pressures within the schist would eventually 
develop to the level of the reservoir pool (due to the abutment’s 
complete lack of underdrainage). At the bottom of Block [35], this 
uplift pressure might have been as much as 140 feet of head, or 
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8,/36 pounds per square foot acting UPWARD, against the dam. It 
would have taken some time for these maximum seepage pres- 
sures to have developed through percolation of the high pool into 
the schist. 


As the reservoir level rose, water would seep deeper into the 
abutments, and the effective weight of the dam and the ancient 
landslide deposits forming the left abutment would have been pro- 
gressively diminished. These changes in forces acting against and 
within the dam likely caused a progressive redistribution of stress- 
es. From the pattern of transverse cracking (Figure 5), it would 
appear that some uplift adjustment of the east abutment occurred 
with the first filling of the reservoir in 1926-27. If this were the case, 
we could also expect that high toe pressures would have developed 
at the base of the inclined section between Blocks 2/3/4 and 5/6 
[5]. This situation is sketched in the upper half of Figure 18. 


As the reservoir rose to full pool at elevation 1,834.75, the left 
abutment would have become increasingly instable. Precursory 
incipient slippage would have been expected if the abutment began 
to fail, ever so slowly, almost imperceptibly, creeping downslope. 
Such mobilization of the enormous east abutment mass would have 
loaded the dam obliquely. This lateral loading, much higher than 
that imposed by reservoir water, would have brought the upstream 
face of the dam into tension, induced by the downstream deflection 
(or bending) of the narrow abutment section (Blocks 5/6/7). 


The sudden creation of tensile stresses in the heel or upstream 
face of a brittle concrete dam is a requiem for disaster, as full reser- 
voir hydraulic pressures would enter into such cracks and negate 
the dam’s stabilizing dead load through hydraulic uplift (for exam- 
ple, a reservoir pool 195 feet deep could exert 12,168 pounds per 
square foot of uplift pressure). A simple calculation can demon- 
strate that were full reservoir pressures allowed to leak into a trans- 
verse crack (or series of cracks within the section between Blocks 
2/3/4 and 5/6/7), the dam’s resultant thrust would be deflected far 
downstream, promoting localized overturning failure of the abut- 
ment. This is depicted schematically for the dam’s maximum base 
section in Figure 21. The actual situation would have been much 
worse between Blocks 2/3/4 and 5/6/7 (in vicinity of Blocks 
[32]/[35]/[28]). 
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The pre-failure observations of Outland’s “mystery witness” 
(1963, p. 208; 1977, p. 234) would appear to be a layperson’s descrip- 
tion of incipient landslide motion of the east abutment, likely within 
two or three hours of the failure.“* Such an observation would be 
expected, in light of the sheer size of the slide seen the following 
morning (Figures 15 and 16). Realizing that landslide motion on 
the east abutment, regardless of how slight, PRECEDED the dam’s 
imminent demise is a critical piece of information in unraveling the 
failure puzzle. We could reasonably expect that the incipient 
motion of such a large slide (877,500 tons/500,000 cubic yards of 
schist) would impose enormous loads on the dam (251,000 
tons/130,000 cubic yards of concrete), thereby progressively dis- 
torting the distribution of stresses within the structure (and negat- 
ing most of the dam’s conventional loading assumptions). 


Figure 17 shows a present-day topographic plan map of the 
dam site prepared in 1980. The former position of St. Francis Dam 
was overlain on the present-day topography utilizing as-built sur- 
veys of the dam (some common points of fixity still exist, such as 
the base of the thrust block atop the west abutment). From this fig- 
ure, it can be appreciated that the upstream portion of the slide 
must have been dropping and thrusting against the lowest portion 
of the east abutment wall, in the vicinity of keyblocks A, B and C. As 
mentioned previously, this steeply sloping east abutment had NOT 
been provided with a seepage cutoff, grout curtain, or uplift pres- 
sure relief. Given the fact that the eastern abutment was comprised 
of mica schist that had already been displaced by paleo landsliding, 
the rock mass would have experienced appreciable increase in vol- 
ume and porosity, with a corresponding loss of bulk density. The 
volume increase caused by ancient landslippage would have pro- 
moted the formation of seepage conduits within the schist that 
would have elevated pore water pressures beneath the left abut- 
ment, a facet of the likely failure genesis actually discussed by Stan- 
ford geology professor Bailey Willis (1928). 
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Figure 15 (upper) - View looking southeast, at east abutment slide scar, from posi- 
tion of Edison power poles, across canyon, after the failure. The enormity of the 
slide can be vividly appreciated, with a mass of well over 500,000 cubic yards. 
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Figure 15 (lower) - The same view as seen at the damsite in 1989. “A” indicates the 
position of the highline road to the Powerhouse No. 2 surge chamber (still opera- 
tive); “B” is the outcrop of schist utilized in making the keyblock analysis; “C” are 
the remains of dam Blocks 2 and 3; and “D” is the remains of Block 1, demolished 
in mid 1929. 
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Figure 16 (upper) - View looking uphill into the evacuation scar of the 1928 
east abutment slide, as seen from the floor of the canyon, just downstream 
of the dam’s former position. This photo shows the guardrail of San Francis- 
quito Canyon road parallel to the slide’s west headscarp, thereby fixing its 
relative vertical position (as shown on Figure 17). Photo by permission of 
Ventura County Museum of History & Art. 


Figure 16 (lower) - View looking up-canyon from the highline, or surge 
chamber road, immediately above the east abutment slide headscarp (posi- 
tion “A” in lower portion Figure 15), a few days after the failure. Retrogres- 
sive tension scarps reached 200 feet uphill of the slide, dropping this upper 
road by about 10 feet. Note the tandem poles of the Edison Borel power line, 
well above the level of the reservoir. In this area the highline road approxi- 
mates the headscarp of the ancient landslide complex shown in the lower 
half of Figure 1. 
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Figure 17 - Surface geologic and topographic map of the St. Francis Dam site as it 
appears today, prepared under the direction of Professor Larry Herber at Cal Poly 
Pomona in 1980. The positions of the San F rancisquito fault and the east abutment 
slide relative to the main section of the dam are easily discerned. Foliation atti- 
tudes in the Pelona Schist are reversed in the extreme toe areas of the pale- 
omegaslide. 
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WEST ABUTMENT EAST ABUTMEN 


SPILLWAY SECTION - “> UaNDSLIDE THRUST 
a AGAINST BACK OF 
DUTLETS di ad 
i Es a“ 


THRUST 
BLOCK 


a 
all BLOCKS ARE UNDERCUT AND FALL INTO 


oa we SCOUR HOLE 


STRONG ORIFICE FLOW DEVELOPS, 
UNDERCUTTING SCHIST AT BASE OF 
EAST ABUTMENT SLOPE 


11:56 RESERVOIR WATER SURFACE BEGINS TO DROP AS 
ORIFICE FLOWS GENERATE FROM LEAKS 


Figure 18 (upper) - Schematic elevation view of onset of undercutting in 
vicinity of Blocks [35] and [28], at the toe of the east abutment slide, 
between Blocks 2/3/4 and 5/6/7. This sequence likely initiated between 
11:50 and 11:55 p.m., and would have been hiden from the view of people dri- 
ving along the road passing above the east abutment crest. 


AT 11:57 1/2 PM EAST ABUTMENT SLIDES 
INTO RESERVOIR, CUTTING EDISON POWER LINES 


LANDSLIDE-DRIVEN WAVE SWEEPS 
ONTO SHORELINE, 4’ ABOVE HIGH RESERVOIR LEVEL 


_[-’ SCHIST EASILY 
ERODED BY CONCENTRATED, 
ORIFICE FLOW 


MUDDY DISCHARGE 


Figure 18 (lower) - Schematic portrayal of the initial mobilization of the east 
abutment slide, around 11:57:30 p.m. A rather sudden mass movement is 
suggested by several facts, including, but not limited to, the dropping of the 
Edison power lines some 90 feet above the dam crest at this instant (arguing 
against a toe-headward, progressive style of failure); the creation of wave 
flotsam 4 feet above the maximum reservoir level; and the apparent move- 
ment of Blocks 5/6/7 completely across the downstream face of the dam, 
with Block 7[41] being found upstream and behind Block 5. 
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DISCONTINUOUS DEFORMATION ANALYSES 


Recent analyses reveal that the St. Francis Dam was woefully 
inadequate in any number of potential failure modes (Rogers and 
McMahon, 1993). Even with modest uplift relief, the dam’s maxi- 
mum section becomes unstable when the reservoir level is raised 
to within 7 feet of spillway crest. Modern stress analyses of the dam 
also suggest that excess cantilever (bedding in a plane normal to 
the dam’s cross section) loads were shed in the form of arching 
towards either abutment when the pool was raised above elevation 
1,828 feet (7 feet below crest). If the excess stress could no longer 
be shed via arching towards either abutment, excess cantilever 
loading would generate tension in the upstream heel and excessive 
bearing pressures in the downstream toe (which had been consid- 
ered after the failure; see Wiley, 1928). The tensile strength of the 
dam’s concrete was fairly low (100 to 130 psi) and the foundation 
beneath the downstream toe of Blocks 1/2/3/4 would have been 
subjected to something around 30,000 psf toe pressure, far above 
what we could expect it to accept without ample distortion (due to 
its acute anisotropy and the fact that the schist had been displaced 
and dilated by ancient landsliding). 


The schematic reconstructions presented in the upper and 
lower halves of Figure 25 present what likely occurred in order to 
allow for the known parts of the puzzle (both physical evidence and 
eyewitness accounts) to corroborate with each other. 


PRECIPITATING A MASSIVE East ABUTMENT FAILURE 


As mentioned previously, there is evidence to suggest that 
some manner of high-velocity orifice outflow manifest itself prior to 
the catastrophic failure that led to a progressive flood wave which 
destroyed the Powerhouse No. 2 hamlet. As Block [35] was the 
largest identifiable piece found the furthest distance downstream, 
it may represent one of the first pieces to have been removed. If this 
were the case, the following failure sequence likely occurred. 


If failure initiated in the lowermost east abutment, in vicinity of 
Block [35], full hydrostatic pressures would have been exerted on 
the opposing faces of any transverse cracks, reaching the upstream 
face of the dam. Once this occurred, arching action towards the 
east abutment would have ceased. This loss of arching would then 
increase the cantilever loads on the remaining section, likely caus- 
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ing it to deflect excessively, lift and tilt. Such a scenario offers the 
most plausible explanation of the “3.6 inch shift” in maximum pool 
level, faithfully recorded by the Stevens Gage: the dam was LIFT- 
ING as opposed to the reservoir dropping just prior to the failure. 
Several engineers, including Grunsky (1928), had voiced this pos- 
sibility in the aftermath of the failure. 


If reservoir water began to escape from either of the dam’s 
lower abutments, its erosive effects would have been most acutely 
felt against the moving mountain of schist (as none of this material 
remained on the canyon walls following the failure). Orifice flow, 
emanating from an ever-enlarging breech would be expected. 
Pieces from the “missing section” of east abutment in the Gover- 
nor’s Inquiry Board report, between Blocks 2/3/4 [2/3/4] and 5/6 
[5], were eventually identified by Lee (1928) and the BWWS eng- 
neers FURTHER DOWNSTREAM than the preliminary surveys 
performed for the Governor’s Inquiry Board. In fact, Block [35], 
identified to have come from the very base of the “missing section,” 
was FOUND FURTHEST DOWNSTREAM of any of the identified 
blocks. BWWS engineers also identified Block [32] as having come 
from the top of the so-called “missing section.” (Figure 10). This 
very large block was discovered the third furthest downstream 
(Figures 10 and 11). 


Based on the recollections of Lillian Curtis at Powerhouse No. 
2 and the likely activity of damkeeper Harnischfeger, it is plausible 
to assume that some noticeable quantity of concentrated, orifice 
flow must have preceded the catastrophic failure in order to create 
the “misty haze” in the canyon bottom just before the flood wave 
released (Willman, 1978). 


Regardless of just how large a hole developed, a massive chain 
reaction failure must have ensued shortly after a substantive por- 
tion of the dam, including Blocks [35] and [32] (between Blocks 
2/3/4 and 5/6/7) were removed. The sketch in the upper half of 


‘Figure 18 shows the subsequent loss of Blocks 12 [27] and 14 [28], 


out of the lower east abutment, which must have undercut the 
incipient slide mass, thereby setting about its apparent catastroph- 
ic failure. Blocks 12 [27] and 14 [28] were later found a half mile 
downstream (Figures 9 and 10), 20 feet above the channel level, 
and offset about 50 yards to the outside of the first bend in the San 
Francisquito channel. 
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‘THE LANDSLIDE PRECEDES THE FLOOD OUTBREAK 


A shallow portion of the ancient landslide underlying the dam’s 
east abutment began to mobilize as early as Saturday, March 10th, 
when large tension cracks were noted in the schist on that abut- 
ment. By Monday evening, one of these cracks had shifted 
upwards of 12 inches, with the low side dropping towards the dam. 
Dilation, or physical enlargement of the slide mass, had to have 
accompanied such incipient movement. This dilation could be 
expected to locally increase seepage within the toe of the slide 
mass. 


In attempting a forensic reconstruction of the events, we are 
left to deduce that a catastrophic landslide occurred before the 
reservoir had drained appreciably for six key reasons: 


1. The morning after the failure, flotsam and debris was 
observed along the reservoir shoreline at a level 4 feet HIGHER 
than the maximum level of the reservoir pool; meaning that a siz- 
able wave had been generated while the lake was still at a relatively 
high level (Lee, 1928a; Outland, 1977). 


2. The Stevens Gage stilling well pipe, affixed to the 
upstream face of Block 1 (on the WEST side of the dam’s central 
core), was found to have been buckled between elevation 1800 and 
1815, TOWARDS the east abutment (Figure 19); indicating that a 
massive outpouring was occurring to the east side of the central 
dam block when the lake was still very high. 


3. Blocks 5/6/7 [41], comprising the majority of the east 
abutment, were carried ACROSS the entire main dam section, 
shearing off approximately 20 feet of the downstream toe of this 
main section (Figures 20 - 23). Enormous lateral forces had to have 
been acting when this occurred, in order to overcome the hydrosta- 
tic pressures of the reservoir (or its remnants), which would have 
been pushing against the apparent line of motion of these blocks. 
The fact that piles of schist were found atop Blocks 5 and 7 [41], 
some 20 to 40 feet above the creekbed (Figure 22), also indicates 
that the lake level was still sufficiently high when these enormous 
pieces were carried across the Canyon. 


4, Lillian Curtis and Ray Rising, the only adult survivors out 
of a population of 123 BPL employees and dependents at Power- 
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STEVENS GAGES) i] 
OUTFLOW J \}) 


EDISON POLES 


Figure 19 - Post-failure view looking downsteam, at the upstream face of the 
lone remaining section of the main dam. The thin black lines running verti- 
cally down the back of the dam are the gate controls for the dam’s five outlet 
conduits. The snapped portion of the 12-inch diameter housing for the 
Stevens Water Stage Gage is clearly seen to the left of the uppermost outlet 
gate, pointing towards the east abutment, between elevation 1,800 and 
1,815. The lake had been at elevation 1,834.4 just prior to the failure. Photo 
by permission of Ventura County Museum of History & Art. 


house No. 2, were both awakened by extra-normal sounds of high 
water discharge and an unusual “foggy haze” that had suddenly set- 
tled over their small community. Curtis had sufficient warning to 
get out of her home with her three-year-old son BEFORE the water 
reached its maximum level of 110 feet, wiping away the Power- 
house No. 2 community at 12:02:30 a.m. She described the flood 
water as a sort of “liquid mud,” indicating an extremely high sus- 
pended bedload in the INITIAL flood wave. That this initial event 
was sweeping and occurred early on in the failure sequence is col- 
laborated by E.H. Thomas, the surge chamber attendant on the 
mesa above Powerhouse No. 2, who upon hearing and feeling what 
seemed to him like seismic tremors, ran down the canyon slope to 
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EAST ABUTMENT SLIDE 
PUSHES BLOCKS 5, 6 AND 7 
ACROSS CENTRAL DAM BLOCK 


AT 11:58, BLOCK 5/6/7 IS CARRIED ACROSS MAIN SECTION 

OF DAM, CUTTING OFF DOWNSTREAM FACE; VIBRATION FROM SLIDE MOTION |S 
SO GREAT, IT IS FELT AS AN EARTHQUAKE BY SURGE CHAMBER 

ATTENDENT 1 MILE AWAY. 


Figure 20 (upper) - Schematic portrayal of the east abutment slide carrying 

Blocks 5/6/7 across the downstream face of the dam’s central section (Blocks | 
1/2/3/4) early on in the failure sequence. At this time the lake appears to have : 
been near its maximum pool level, above elevation 1,827. The outer 20 feet of | 
the dam’s face was abraided by the movement of Blocks 5/6/7. 


AS DOWNSTREAM TOE OF CENTRAL BLOCK 

IS SEVERED BY BLOCKS 5,6,& 7; 

BLOCK TILTS 0.1 DEGREES DOWNSTREAM, ENTRAPING GAGE LADDER; 
AND MOVES .7 FEET SOUTH, TOWARDS OPENING 


TENSION STEVENS GAGE SNAPS AT 
<s lai ELEV. 1800, INDICATING 
——> EASTWARD FLOW 
uo i tt it | putfidw IT TT 


W.S. EL. 1785 


ACTING ON WEST SSD INITIALLY, SLIDE MATERIAL 
ABUTMENT SECTION PLUGS MUCH OF THE BREECH, RIDING O 
ry, ON TOP OF BLOCKS 5,6 AND 7 


BUT, OPENING IS SO WIDE, THE OUTFLOW 
QUICKLY EXCAVATES THE SLIDE MATERIAL 


TENSION FLOW INCREASES AS SLIDE MATERIAL 

BETWEEN CENTRAL IS EXCAVATED 

BLOCK & WEST ABUTMENT 

ALLOWS FISSURES, UP TO 

0.7 FEET WIDE TO FORM FLOOD WAVE INCREASES IN QUANTITY WITH EACH 
PASSING SECOND, AS BREECH CROSS SECTION IS 
ENLARGED 


FLOOD WAVE IS VERY DIRTY WITH ENTRAINED 
SCHIST DEBRIS 


Figure 20 (lower) - Schematic portrayal of the landslide dam, temporarily | 
formed across the east abutment breech. Slide debris likely overthrust 
upon itself, building up a short-lived impedence to outflow. This temporary | 
dam allows for the 60 to 90 seconds of flood water build-up related by sur- : 
vivors at Powerhouse No. 2 before the maximum discharge peaked and 
then began to receed. The Powerhouse No. 2 community was destroyed at | 
12:02-1/2 a.m., 5 minutes after the Edison power lines went down. 
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DAM TILTS DOWNSTREAM 0.14 DEGREES, RESULTING IN A 
PERMANENT SHIFT OF 0.70 FEET; 
(THIS BLOCK WEIGHED ABOUT 130,000 TONS) 


TOE OF BLOCK 1 SHEARED 
BY ABRASION N WITH BLOCK 8, WHICH 


DAM BY THE EAST ABUTMENT SLIDE 


MIDDLE THIRD OF DAM 


FULL HYDROSTATIC UPLIFT FORCES MOVE 
CENTRAL DAM BLOCK 


Figure 21 - Loading conditions likely exerted upon Block 1, based on physi- 
cal evidence observed immediately following the failure. The snapping of 
the Stevens Gage around elevation 1,815 suggest that the reservoir was still 
nearly full when the east breech was developing maximum outflow condi- 
tions. If reservoir water entered the heel crack in vicinity of Grunsky’s lad- 
der, the dam’s resultant thrust would have been shifted 240 feet downstream 
of the structure (the resultant thrust must remain in the middle third of the 
dam’s base for the structure to be stable). The crushed ladder (Figure 24) is 
mute testimony that this crack must have opened as much as 12 inches, 
more than enough to have created the tilting displacement recorded by the 
Steven’s Gage (Figure 8). 


see what had happened. He reached the high water line at 12:15 
a.m., only to find that the water had already receded 20 vertical feet 
(this scour line is seen to good effect in Figures 28 and 29). 


5. There was not sufficient time for an appreciable lowering 
of the reservoir between the earliest time Ace Hopewell drove by 
(11:50 p.m.) and when the Edison power lines went down on the 
east abutment slide at precisely 11:57:30 p.m. The fact that these 
lines were located almost 90 feet above the crest level of the east 
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Figure 22 (upper) - Ground view looking upstream at the mass of Block 1 
with Blocks 5/6 in right foreground. Note level of schist detritus atop Block 
5, well above the channel bed, which is still flowing when this photo was 
taken four days after the failure. Huber Collection, University of California 
Water Resources Center Archives. 


Figure 22 (lower) - Close-up of Blocks 5 and 6, as seen after the failure. The 
two lowermost steps of Block 1 remained intact. Note the accumulation of 
schist detritus upon Block 5, about 25 to 30 feet above the creek bed. 
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Figure 23 - Photo looking upstream showing the final resting positions of 
the east abutment and main section blocks. Note the schist detritus left 
upon Blocks 4 and 5, as well as the position of Block 7[41], behind Block 5. 
The oakum patch of the crack in Block 5 is also very apparent. Blocks 2/3/4 
separated very late in the failure sequence, when much less water was avail- 
able to disloge them (they toppled upstream). Photo from University of Cali- 
fornia Water Resources Center Archives. 


abutment seems to have been overlooked in most of the post-fail- 
ure assessments (Figures 16L, 19 and 26). 


6. The fixed times of known events suggests that the failure 
sequence was rapid and catastrophic, arguing against a convention- 
al, piping style of progressive failure.“* The dam appeared normal 
shortly before the failure, around 11:50 p.m. (when Hopewell drove 
by); and failed about 7-1/2 minutes later (Edison line downed); 
destroyed the Powerhouse No. 2 area at 12:02:30 (transmission 
ceased at Powerhouse No. 2); and had already receded 20 feet by 
12:15 a.m. (as measured by surgechamber attendant Thomas). The 
reservoir was basically emptied within an hour (when first reached 
by BWWS line patrolman Lindstrum around 12:40 a.m.).* The per- 
sonal accounts assembled by Outland (1977) are consistent with 
respect to time, but spaced very closely. 
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DESTABILIZING EFFECTS OF UPLIFT PRESSURES 


If the failure sequence were initiated by massive sliding of the 
east abutment, arch stresses thrusting towards the east abutment 
would have been truncated, and thereby dramatically increasing 
the cantilever loads on the dam’s main section (Blocks 1/2/3/4). 
With arching capacity lost, a sudden and dangerous overstressing 
of the dam’s cantilever load capacity would have occurred, leading 
to excessive tilt and overturning (Figure 21). As mentioned previ- 
ously, this is the tilt recorded for about forty minutes preceding the 
collapse by the Steven’s Gage (Figure 8). The tilt would have 
become progressively worse until some major component of the 
structure actually collapsed, setting about a rapid chain of events. 
No large outpouring of water is necessary to explain the reading of 
the Stevens Gage. 


Tilting of the overstressed dam also would have caused the 
upstream heel of the dam to have gone into tension. This situation 
is an absolute nightmare for a gravity dam structure, as full hydro- 
static head would then be introduced into the dam structure (Fig- 
ure 21). At the west base of Block 1 this uplift pressure suddenly 
introduced into the dam would have been something around 
11,300 psf uplift, acting against 24,975 psf dead load. The net 
decrease in the dam’s dead load would have been approximately 45 
percent, which would have shifted the dam’s resultant thrust 240 
feet downstream, instead of within the middle third of the struc- 
ture, necessary to maintain stability. To say that St. Francis was 
under-designed for such loads is an acute understatement. 


Grunsky (1928) found that the gage ladder had been swal- 
lowed into the crack at the base of the remaining section, mute tes- 
timony that the dam MUST have tilted at least 12 inches to have 
allowed the ladder complete access into this horizontal crack (see 
Figures 21 and 24). When the upstream heel actually cracked and 
full reservoir head entered the crack(s), the failure process would 
have ensued in rapid fashion. 


WHAT THE POST-FAILURE POSITIONS OF THE BLOCKS SUGGEST 


If the blocks were progressively plucked off the hillside, the 
outpouring water should have been capable of translating them 
some distance downstream (Figures 27 and 28). The city’s desig- 
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nated expert for the litigation they presumed would ensue after the 
failure was San Francisco consulting engineer Charles H. Lee.**Lee 
and Grunsky, though working on opposing sides of the matter, 
were neighbors in the small cadre of San Francisco consulting 
engineers who worked on the St. Francis failure.*” Santa Paula his- 
torian Charles Outland based his assertions of an east abutment 
failure on Grunsky and Willis’ work, but does not appear to have 
discovered that of Lee (1928b), which appeared in the same issue 
of Western Construction News as that of Willis. Another water 


Figure 24 - Photo showing the upstream gage attendant’s ladder wedged 
into a major crack at the west upstream heel of Block 1. This was often 
referred to as “Grunsky’s ladder,” because engineer C.E. Grunsky made its 
discovery after the reservoir’s water had receded (the ladder was underwa- 
ter for several days after the failure). Block 1 would have to have tilted at 
least 12 inches to swallow up the ladder, which was 18 inches wide. There is 
little doubt, therefore, that the upstream heel of the dam’s central section 
was in tension and that, at some point, either before or during the failure 
sequence, full hydrostatic pressures must have acted upon the block’s inte- 
rior, significantly negating its effective dead load. Photo from Huber Collec- 
tion, University of California Water Resources Center Archives. 
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resources engineer, H.P. Gillette (1928), had also come to similar 
conclusions in an article that appeared in Water Works magazine. 


Outland, who probably studied the disaster more than any 
other person, correctly deduced that the east abutment must have 
mobilized as an enormous landslide in order to have freighted 
Blocks 5/6/7 across the gorge. The tremendous “grinding motion” 
of the massive concrete blocks (which sheared off a 20-foot thick 
section of the downstream face) was the likely source of the “seis- 
mic tremor” described by Ace Hopewell and surge chamber atten- 
dant E.H. Thomas and his mother, atop the schist ridgeline. The 
block kinematics involved in such a massive translation can be bet- 
ter appreciated when viewing the dam in plan, as shown in Figures 
o and 17. As it was carried upon the translating landslide, Block 5 
had sheared off the steps of Blocks 2/3/4 and Block 1, as depicted 
in both halves of Figure 20. 


The approximately 500,000 yards of schist landslide debris 
would have been taken into the massive void created by the 
removal of the entire east abutment. Initially, the breech would 
have been partially blocked by the sheer volume of slide debris (as 
depicted schematically in the upper half of Figure 20). The outpour- 
ing waters of the reservoir, some 200-feet deep, could then have 
been expected to rapidly excavate this temporary “landslide dam,” 
issuing forth a PROGRESSIVELY larger discharge, as the schist 
was rapidly excavated away. Short-lived but dramatic increases in 
discharge quantity typify the breaching of erodible landslide dams 
(Lee and Duncan, 1975). Peak flows observed from landslide dams 
have been the largest recorded channel flows in modern time 
(Schuster, 1985). 


The massive landslide failure sequence likely took only 30 to 90 
seconds, just enough time for the few survivors at Powerhouse No. 
2 to realize something was amiss and gain but the briefest chance 
to escape. Mrs. Curtis described the flood wave as consisting of 
“liquid mud,” likely resulting from the 500,000 cubic yards of 
weathered schist that was rapidly being scoured and picked up in 
the east abutment breech. In the flood’s aftermath, the Los Angeles 
County Coroner (1928) would testify as to the large amounts of silt 
found in the victim’s bodies (completely filling esophagi and stom- 
achs), attesting to their drowning in extremely turbid water. 
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FAILURE OF THE WEST ABUTMENT 


As the eastern side of the dam was torn away by the massive 
landslide, the main section of the dam would have relaxed slightly 
towards this new opening. This relaxation would have allowed the 
pre-existing transverse cracks, bordering the right (west) side of 
Block 1 (depicted in Figure 5), to open up, thereby subjecting the 
fissure to full reservoir hydraulic pressure. The amount of tension 
developed within this crack would be a function of reservoir water 
pressure acting against the unsupported side of Blocks 2/3/4. As 
the reservoir lowered, the relaxation movement towards the major 
breech should have increased. 


We know from post-failure surveys that a hole 60-feet deep was 
cut beneath the dam’s maximum section, undermining Blocks 
2/3/4 (see upper half of Figure 25). As this occurred, Blocks 
1/2/3/4 must have tilted towards the undercut/void, or towards 
the south. Such motion would release even more constraint on the 
west abutment (above the fault), and in short order any transverse 
cracks in this area would have developed full hydrostatic pressures 
‘na manner similar to the failure genesis on the opposing abut- 
ment. 


CONCLUSION: AN EAST ABUTMENT FAILURE 


As the central core of the dam moved towards the east abut- 
ment breech, tension would have developed in any pre-existing 
cracks, such as those shown in Figure 9, which bounded Block 1. 
With tilting and relaxation of Blocks 1/2/3/4 towards the east abut- 
ment, lateral confinement of the dam’s west abutment section was 
suddenly lost, and transverse cracks formed under conditions of 
induced tension. Reservoir water entering these cracks would have 
negated stability of the fractured monolith, and the foundation pore 
pressures would not have time to equilibrate with the levels of the 
draining reservoir pool. 

Among the experts, Lee, Grunsky, Willis and Gillette had noted 
six key pieces of evidence that suggest the west abutment failed 
AFTER the east: 

1. The Stevens Gage was pulled towards the east abutment 
when the reservoir pool was at an elevation of between 1,300 and 
1,815 feet (as seen in Figure 19). 
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DAM TILTING 
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IN SUSTAINED FLOW WITHIN A 
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ACCORDING TO GRUNSKY, BLOCK FOUND FURTHEST 
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COMBINED FLOOD 
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WEST ABUTMENT 
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MAX WAVE CREST DROPS 20’ AT POWERHOUSE NO. 2 
(7000 FT. DOWNSTREAM) 12 1/2 MINUTES AFTER PASSING THROUGH 


TOP OF WEST ABUTMENT DOESN’T FAIL UNTIL RESERVOIR HAD DROPPED 50’, TO EL. 1785. 
THE WEST ABUTMENT FAILURE IS LIKELY BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE SOUTHERLY MOVEMENT OF THE DAM’S 
CENTRAL BLOCK, TOWARDS THE 50’ DEEP SCOUR HOLE CARVED BENEATH BLOCKS 2,3, AND 4. 


Figure 25 (upper) - Schematic portrayal of east and west breeches combin- 
ing to form the maximum discharge of 1.7 million cfs, sometime around 
midnight on March 12/13, 1928. This wave crested at Powerhouse No. 2, 
3,700 feet downstream, sometime between 12:02:30 and 12:08; receeding 20 
feet by 12:15 a.m. The maximum outflow was likely caused by the rapid ero- 
sion of the debris plug created by the east abutment slide at 11:57:30 p.m. 
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Figure 25 (lower) - Schematic portrayal of the final stages of the St. Francis 
failure. The west abutment was scoured away very quicky once the initial 
piercement occurred, just west of Block 1. Blocks 2/3/4 were undercut by 
the outpouring through the massive landslide breech, eventually toppling 
backward, into a hole 50 feet deep. This is how the scene appeared the next 
morning (Figure 23). 
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Figure 26 (upper) - View looking across side canyon just below right abut- 
ment, near position of Figure 1, just after the failure. Note how the vegeta- 
tion scour line cannot even be seen, suggesting that the right abutment 
failed only after the reservoir had dropped at least 60 feet from the crest. 
Photo from the Huber Collection, University of California Water Resources 


Center Archives. 


Figure 26 (lower) - Detail of failed west abutment, looking downstream, with 
people circled for scale. Only a portion of the sidecast fill for the construction 
road was excavated by the outpouring water (arrow), with scrub brush left 
upon the cut slope side down to elevation 1,775, 60 feet below the reservoir 
level. Photo by permission of Ventura County Museum of History & Art. 
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Figure 27 - Close-up view of dam Block 16 [29], which at 10,000 tons was the 
largest piece of the dam moved any appreciable distance downstream (as 
shown in Figures 9 and 10). This block came from the lower part of the west 
abutment, adjacent to Block 1, which remained standing. The small holes 
visible on the upper cold joint were for the form rakers used to hold the 
forms for the downstream steps when the concrete was poured. Blocks of 
such immense size can be transported in a dirty fluid or slurry, which great- 
ly diminishes their effective weight, as shown in Figure 30 upper. Photo by 
permission of Ventura County Museum of History & Art. 
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2. Post-failure photos clearly show that the west abutment 
construction road was not damaged ABOVE the 1,775 elevation, 
despite being comprised of erodible sidecast fill dropped over the 
hillside by steam shovel (see photos in Figures 26 and 28). Undis- 
turbed brush is clearly seen above this level in the post-failure pho- 
tos. Lee (1928a) had measured the levels of erosive scour along the 
construction road fill, noting that the highest level of erosion just 
below the west abutment was 60 feet below reservoir pool level at 
the time of failure. 

3. Lee also asserted that the final resting position of Block 
11[43] upstream of Block 12 [27] was indicative that Block 12 [27] 
had been removed from the east abutment before 11 [43] from the 
west abutment. 


Figure 28 - Overview of the flood’s aftermath, immediately downstream of 
the dam. The flood wave scoured the canyon’s slopes to a maximum depth 
of 120 feet above the stream level. Edison’s Borel line crossed the channel, 
but was situated above the maximum scour line (arrow). San Francisquito 
Canyon road began climbing east wall of the canyon, at upper left. Photo 
from University of California Water Resources Center Archives. 
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Figure 29 (upper) - Ground view of Blocks 13, 14 and 11 (left to right), as 
seen from across the canyon 400 yards downstream of the dam the morning 
after the failure. Note the enormous bank of schist silt and detritus upon 


which the blocks were deposited. Photo from University of California Water 
Resources Center Archives. 


Figure 29 (lower) - Portion of panorama of displaced dam blocks, looking 
downstream from a position about 300 yards downstream of the dam. Block 
designations are those of the Governor’s Board of Inquiry (Figure 9). Photo 


from Lippincott Collection, University of California Water Resources Cen- 
ter Archives. 
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4. Much greater volume of the east abutment, in excess of 
100,000 cubic yards of material, was swept downstream than within 
the relatively weak Sespe beds comprising the west abutment, sug- 
gesting more water, and thereby erosive force was placed upon the 
east side of the dam site. 


5. Blocks [35] and [32], from the so-called “missing sec- 
tion” between the main dam (Blocks 1/2/3/4) and the east abut- 
ment, were found furthest downstream after the failure at a far 
greater distance than any block identified from the west abutment. 


6. A large pile of schist from the east abutment was noted 
beneath Blocks 7 [41] and 5 after the failure, as well as perched 
upon Blocks 5 and 7, downstream of Block 1, a good 30 feet above 
creek level. This would suggest that the east abutment landslide 
carried these pieces down and enveloped them with schist detritus, 
as shown in Figure 20 upper. 


BACK-ESTIMATES OF OUTFLOW 


Based on a hydraulic assessment of the flood wave scour depth 
and channel cross section, the maximum flow quantity appears to 
have been approximately 1.7 million cfs, a much higher number 
than that supposed by the various boards of inquiry, although E.C. 
Eaton, Chief Engineer of the Los Angeles County Flood Control 
District, had estimated a peak discharge of something over 1 mil- 
lion cfs, based on his surveys of the canyonsides and scour marks 
downstream of the dam (Eaton, 1928).48 The height of the flood 
wave at Powerhouse No. 2, 7,300 feet downstream of the dam, was 
later measured at 110 feet above the floor of the canyon (the maxi- 
mum water level of the dam being only 179 feet above canyon 
floor). An engineering check of this estimate is easily accom- 
plished today by utilizing computerized assessments of unsteady 
flow with asymmetric cross sections. An outflow hydrograph, or 
record of the outflow quantity with time was reconstructed for St. 
Francis Dam (Figure 30, lower) utilizing the established facts. The 
reconstructed outflow hydrograph suggests that the reservoir 
must have emptied very quickly through a large breech excavated 
in the slide debris on the east abutment. 
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Figure 30 - Preliminary evaluation of flood wave turbidity effects on buoyan- 
cy of the dam’s concrete blocks. Although heavy when dry, tests of the 
dam’s concrete show it to have a void ratio of around 13 percent. Post-failure 
photos also suggest that the blocks were saturated, as they wept consider- 
able moisture for days following the failure. If saturated, and immersed in 
turbid flood waters, the effective weight of the blocks was reduced by as 


much as 67 percent. 
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BUOYANCY EFFECTS 


The rapid dissolution of 500,000 to 1 million cubic yards of 
weathered mica schist on the east abutment created an outpouring 
flood wave supercharged with sediment. This large quantity of sed- 
iment would have a much GREATER relative density than a dis- 
charge of clean reservoir water. The submerged weight of the 
dam’s concrete blocks would be proportional to the DENSITY of 
the fluid they displaced. By such a mechanism, normally termed 
“buoyancy” in channel hydraulics and “effective stress” in geome- 
chanics, enormous blocks might weigh only a fifth of their dry 
weight, as demonstrated in the example calculations presented in 
Figure 30. Back-analyses utilizing conventional “clear water chan- 
nel hydraulics” would not replicate the eyewitness descriptions of 
“moving mud” and the simple fact that 500,000 cubic yards of disin- 
tegrated Pelona Schist quickly vanished from the scene. 


Towards the end of the failure sequence, Blocks 2/3/4 fell into 
the scour hole excavated beneath it by the massive east breech 
(Figure 23). A hole 60-feet deep was excavated beneath Blocks 
2/3/4 according to the state’s post-failure surveys (Figure 9). As 
this east side of the dam’s central core toppled over, it separated 
along near-horizontal cold/pour joints, markedly observed in the 
pieces remaining on site today. This final sequence is sketched in 
the lower half of Figure 25, and appears to have occurred when the 
reservoir had emptied to a level of only 20 to 30 feet above the creek 
bed (Figure 31). 


THE SABOTAGE THEORY 


A number of officials within the Water Works Bureau privately 
held that it was their belief the dam had been dynamited as another 
act of sabotage by the disgruntled inhabitants of Owens Valley. 
Mulholland had even intimated that this was the case in his testi- 
mony before the Coronor’s Inquest, and Davis (1993) presented 
the dynamite theory in her recent best-selling work on Mulholland. 
After the failure of Malpasset arch dam in 1959, similar allegations 
of sabotage were also put forth (Ministere de LAgriculture, 1960). 


Outland (1977, p. 49) had related that in late May 1927, shortly 
following a rash of dynamiting on the aqueduct up north, the Los 
Angeles County Sheriff had received a phone tip that a “carload of 
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Figure 31 (upper) - Ground view looking upstream on east side of Block 1 at 
Blocks 5, 7, 2, 3 and 4. The scour hole containing Blocks 2 and 3 must be 
approaching 60 feet deep in order to have accounted for their buried mass. 
Huber Collection, University of California Water Resources Center Archives. 


Figure 31 (lower) - Ground view loooking at upstream face of Block 2 and 
east edge of Block 1, showing silt scour lines approximately 15 feet above 
the infilled reservoir floor. These water lines suggest that Blocks 2/3/4 top- 
pled over late in the flood sequence, when only 20 to 25 feet of water 
remained in the reservoir. Huber Collection, University of California Water 
Resources Center Archives. 
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men were on their way from Inyo County with the intention of dyna- 
miting St. Francis Dam.” Within minutes the Water Works Bureau 
personnel within the canyon were notified and carloads of deputies 
sped north to guard the new dam, but no suspects were ever 
observed. 


It was within such framework that the dam failed nine months 
later. The Water Works Bureau even issued a statement to the 
press on March 20th suggesting that foul play was involved. At the 
center of this allegation was the observation of dead fish within the 
apparently clean water filling large pools created within San Fran- 
cisquito Canyon during the breakout for a considerable distance 
downstream of the failed dam. Dead fish were also found on the pile 
of schist sitting atop Blocks 5 and 7 [41]. Dead fish observed within 
the reservoir floor were found pointing upstream, supposedly with- 
out any evidence of “floating.” 


San Francisco consulting engineer Frank Rieber suspected 
that the fish were killed by an explosive concussion. With the 
approval of the Water Bureau, attorney WB. Matthews convened a 
group to investigate, which appears to have included Professor 
Edwin Starke of Stanford and engineers FH. Fowler, Charles Lee,” 
and a fellow named Arledge. Starke supervised the recovery of a 
number of the fish for study by himself and a Mr. Schofield of the 
California Department of Fish and Game. Starke was of the opinion 
that the dead fish had not died from lack of oxygen because their 
gills were closed. He instead suggested that they had died from silt 
ingestion as the carcasses showed no sign of trauma. This conclu- 
sion would be in agreement with everything we know about the 
outbreak flood: that it was a very dirty outflow because of the more 
than 500,000 cubic yards of schist excavated by the flood wave. 
Autopsies of the human remains recovered from the Powerhouse 
No. 2 area also revealed large ingestions of silt. The schistose silt 
would have settled out of the flood pools long before Rieber 
arrived. 


At the time of the post-failure investigations, the dynamiting 
theory was considered by the Governor’s Board of Inquiry. One 
member of that panel was Dr. F. Leslie Ransome, Professor of Eco- 
nomic Geology at the California Institute of Technology (Cal Tech) 
in nearby Pasadena. Seismologists Charles Richter and Harry 
Wood of the Carnegie Institute at Cal Tech had begun recording 
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rock quarry blasts across southern California in 1923 with an array 
of seismographs, building up to five different recording stations by 
early 1928. These seismographs faithfully recorded blasting at 
rock quarrys in eleven differing localities throughout southern 
California, from distances of 2.2 to 121 miles (Wood and Richter, 
1931). In fact, the Cal Tech seismographs routinely recorded pro- 
duction blasts at the Monolith Portland Cement quarry (built by 
Mulholland and Lippincott for the aqueduct) in Tehachapi Pass on 
seismograph stations located 70 to 100 miles distant. The seismolo- 
gists soon discovered that these blast shocks closely resembled 
the records of small earthquakes of nearby origin, with the excep- 
tion that they created some phase interference due to their surficial 
origins (Wood and Richter, 1931). During this same period seismol- 
ogists at U.C. Berkeley made similar observations (Byerly and Wil- 
son, 1935). 


As part of his duties investigating the St. Francis failure as a 
member of the Governor’s Board of Inquiry, Ransome asked the 
Seismological Observatory Director Dr. Harry O. Wood to check 
the lab’s seismograph for any indication of such energy releases, as 
would be expected from a dynamite blast, on the evening of March 
12-13, 1928. Wood reported that he found absolutely nothing on the 
seismograph arrays during that time period (Committee Report for 
the State, 1928). Given the fact that the Pasadena seismograph 
array routinely detected quarry blasts at Monolith, 70 miles dis- 
tant, a similar explosion at St. Francis, only 35-1/2 miles away on 
the same trend, should have been recorded if such explosion actu- 
ally existed. Armed with this information, Ransome later testified in 
Ray Rising’s wrongful death suit against the city that notions about 
dynamiting were totally unfounded. Those familiar with the record- 
ing capabilities of seismographs and accelographs would be com- 
pelled to agree. Any manner of explosion would had to have been 
very small not be detected on the Cal Tech or Mount Wilson arrays 
the evening of the failure. 


POST-FAILURE NOTES 


After an eighteen-year-old man exploring Block 1 with a friend 
fell to his death in May 1929 (14 months after the failure), the city 
chose to have the remaining pieces of the dam demolished (ENR, 
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1929). The imposing mass of Block 1 was blown backward 
(upstream) by excavating its heel (Figure 32) and loading it with 
explosives. When it fell it broke apart along near-horizontal pour 
contacts, much as Blocks 2/3/4 had separated during the failure. 
What remains is a low mass of concrete rubble, sitting upstream of 
the dam’s original position (lower half of Figure 15). 


A new road had to be constructed through San Francisquito 
Canyon as the east abutment slide and two major slides within the 
reservoir pool area had forever erased the old route. The new road 
was built later in 1928 to provide permanent access to Powerhouse 
No.1, cutting through what had been the west abutment (Figure 
17). Most of the original roads built for the Los Angeles aqueduct 
still lie high above San Francisquito Canyon, including the Bee 
Canyon Road, Highline Road, Surge Chamber 2 and Haskell 
Canyon roads utilized by searchers the night of the collapse 
(although these are all closed to public entry without permission 
from LADWP). Sometime in the early 1950s the city established 
Road Camp No. 7 near what was once the upper end of the reser- 
voir for work furlough crews. Over the years these work crews 
have constructed a new highway alignment which bypasses the old 
dam site, its cuts slashing through the former position of the over- 
flow dike, approximately 1,200 feet northwest of the dam. Soon the 
memory of California’s greatest man-made disaster will simply lie 
as a footnote in the annals of the state’s civil engineering history. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Many lessons can still be gleaned from the St. Francis failure. 
Foremost of these is the critical importance of soliciting sound 
engineering geologic input from more than one expert source. A 
number of prominent geologists viewed the site John Branner, 
George Louderback, Leslie Ransome, Allan Sedgewick, L.Z. John- 
son, Robert T. Hill, C.K Tolman, Hyde Forbes, Tom Clements and 
Bailey Willis), but Willis (1928) was the only geologist who recog- 
nized the geomorphic indicators of ancient landsliding. Somehow, 
in the failure’s aftermath, too much emphasis was placed on the 
fault which was vividly exposed on the west abutment (Figures 11 
and 26 lower). 


From all indications it would appear that Mulholland and his 
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Bureau’s engineers did not completely appreciate or understand 
the concepts of effective stress and uplift, precepts just then begin- 
ning to gain recognition and acceptance (Floris, 1928; Creager, 
1931; Houk, 1932; Weaver, 1932; Henny, 1934; Creager, 1934; and 
Terzaghi, 1934). If they had, the dam’s foundations would have 
been deeper, a cutoff wall employed, and grout curtain with seep- 
age relief wells installed beneath the entire structure. 


We do know that by 1931 the Department of Water and Power 
(the BWWS successor agency) was formally apprised of their error 
when Mulholland Dam underwent independent assessment (dis- 
cussed later). The lesson appears to have been learned. By the mid- 
1940s, DWP field engineer Ralph Proctor, who had helped 
construct and dissect St. Francis Dam, through the 1920s was pub- 
lishing internationally on the design and employment of uplift pres- 
sure reliefin earth dams. 


The other weak link in Mulholland’s design process had been 
the apparent omission of any outside consultants to review the 
dam’s design, a curious decision considering that he had previous- 
ly convened a consulting board to review the Los Angeles-Owens 
Aqueduct plans. During the Coroner’s Inquest, Mulholland (1928) 
stated that he had brought Stanford Professor John Branner to the 
dam site to view it before construction had commenced, but this 
had to have been early-on as Branner passed away in March 1922. 
This assertion is somewhat curious in that prior to March 1922, 
Mulholland had been pursuing the Big Tujunga Canyon damsite. 
He may have “brought Branner to the site” back during the days of 
the aqueduct construction (1911-12) when he made the prelimi- 
nary assessment of the dam site. 


STATE REVIEW OF DAMS AND RESERVOIRS 


The Governor’s Board of Inquiry concluded that the owners of 
all dams should submit their plans for review by an outside board of 
consultants; a recommendation almost identical to that made by 
Idaho’s Teton Dam Inquiry Board a half century later. The Coro- 
ner’s Inquest reached a similar verdict, as quoted by Raphael 
(1988), stating: “A sound policy of public safety and business and 
engineering judgment demands that the construction and opera- 
tion of a great dam should never be left to the sole judgment of one 
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Figure 32 - Detail of base of Block 1 during preparations for demolition in 
August 1929. The upstream heel of Block 1 was excavated, filled with explo- 
sives and detonated a short time later, forcing the dam’s remains to topple 
backward and split apart along near-horizontal cold (pour) joints. Note the 
elevations painted in black every five feet running down the upstream face. 
The gage ladder (Figure 24) had been affixed to the dam just to the left of 
these numerals. Photo by permission of Ventura County Museum of Histo- 
ry & Art. 
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man, no matter how eminent, without...checking by independent 
experts.” 


With those conclusions expressed, the State Engineer and 
President of the Railroad Commission (Hyatt and Whitsell, 1928) 
proposed legislation mandating state review of all but federally- 
sponsored dams and reservoirs in California. A sweeping act, it was 
the first of its kind in the United States, and many other states later 
followed suit. The legislature enacted legislation to bring about a 
dam control law the following year. This new law mandated that the 
owner of proposed dams pay for a review of their projects by a 
board of eminent civil engineers and geologists retained by the 
State Engineer. This body subsequently became the Division of 
Safety of Dams (DSOD), eventually absorbed within the State 
Department of Water Resources (DWR), the first such agency cre- 
ated strictly for dam safety review in the world. 


It didn’t take long for the sting of the St. Francis memory to be 
felt. In October 1929, the first board (ENR, 1929) was convened to 
review another Los Angeles project: Los Angeles County Flood 
Control’s (LAFCD) San Gabriel Dam (also called “the Forks 
Dam”), then under construction in San Gabriel Canyon, seven 
miles north of Azusa. The Forks Dam was to have been the world’s 
largest dam up to that time, an arched concrete gravity structure, 
similar in concept to St. Francis, but 425 feet high and over 2,000 
feet across, entaining a reservoir of 240,000 acre feet (more than 6 
times the size of St. Francis). The project became bogged down in 
September 1929 when excavation of the west abutment began to 
slide (ENR, 1929). Initially, the county convened their own review 
board. Then, acting under the aegis of the new law, the state select- 
ed their own review panel consisting of two engineers and two geol- 
ogists. Both panels convened independent of each other, but 
reached identical conclusions: that being that the west abutment, 
although comprised of dioritic gneiss and mica schist, was, in fact, a 
paleomegalandslide. Berkeley geology professor George Louder- 
back, who had served on the Governor’s Board of Inquiry on St. 
Francis eighteen months earlier, was one of those chosen for the 
state panel that evaluated the San Gabriel Dam. Although he hadn’t 
recognized the paleoslides in San Francisquito Canyon, he was 
able to in San Gabriel Canyon.*! The world’s largest dam project 
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was suddenly stopped and the project cancelled. The dam contrac- 
tor and chief engineer of the County Flood Control District were 
subsequently prosecuted on charges of conspiracy, on the grounds 
that they had known ahead of time that the west abutment was 
unsatisfactory for an arch dam, and had underbalanced their con- 
struction bid to gain a high price for foundation excavation, know- 
ing the main dam structure would never be built.” They were 
found guilty and sentenced to prison (ENR, 1929, 1930). 


MULHOLLAND DAM RETROFIT 


The next dam the State Engineer convened review of was Mul- 
holland Dam, which had been operating with a reduced reservoir 
level since the St. Francis collapse. In January 1930, a board con- 
sisting of G.A. Elliot, J.L. Savage, C.P. Berkey, G.D. Louderback and 
LA. Williams was convened to examine the sister dam of St. Fran- 
cis, located in the Cahuenga hills just above Hollywood. The 
Bureau of Water Works responded with its own board in March, 
comprised of L.C. Hill, A.L. Sonderegger and Harvey Van Norman. 
Although the state’s panel did not recommend modification of the 
structure in their June 1930 report, both panels came to the conclu- 
sion that due to the dam’s lack of uplift relief, the resultant force 
thrust outside the middle third of the dam, was considered unac- 
ceptable. Luckily, Bill Mulholland had directed that Hollywood 
Reservoir be lowered after the St. Francis tragedy, just as a precau- 
tion. It was one of his last acts as the “Chief,” and one which likely 
saved the dam. 


The city would have to build new spillways at a lower elevation 
to keep the thrust resultant inside the middle third of the structure. 
In 1931 another panel was formed, this time comprised of B. F- 
Jakobsen, C.T. Leeds and University of Southern California geolo- 
gy professor Allen Sedgwick. Jakobsen and Sedgwick issued a 
majority report stating that the dam had insufficient base width to 
withstand uplift and earthquake loading, or against basal sliding. 


The inherent design deficiencies employed in the Mulholland, 
and thereby St. Francis Dam, were thus brought to light without 
substantive fanfare in 1931. The Department of Water and Power 
made a number of innocuous statements about “alleviating the 
stress and concern of downstream residents” (who had been flood- 
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ing the City Council with their fears, given the identical design and 
layout with St. Francis). Be that as it may, beginning in 1932 a mas- 
sive retrofit of Mulholland Dam began, which was to last two years. 
This work consisted of extending a conduit down Weid Canyon for 
the spillway and placing over 300,000 cubic yards of earth fill 
against the downstream face of the dam. It was mute testimony to 
the deficient design assumptions incorporated into the original 
structure, but it would appear that DWP had learned their lesson. 
For the next twenty years DWP took a leading role in developing 
state-of-the-art engineering procedures, routinely employed peer 
review panels, and subjected all of their designs to the State Engi- 
neer for their review. 


REQUIEM FOR MULHOLLAND 


Regardless of the technical gliches of their fast-paced review, 
the governor’s commission appears to have served their political 
purpose by assigning blame to an individual (Mulholland) in lieu of 
an organization or profession. From the very outset, Mulholland 
publicly accepted the blame, telling the Coroner’s inquiry that he 
“only envied those who were killed.” His most quoted statement in 
regards to the failure was his final statement to the Coroner’s 
Inquest, where he told the panel: “Don’t blame anyone else, you 
just fasten it on me. If there was an error in human judgment, I was 
the human.” 


Subjected to considerable public scorn in the press, a high pro- 
file public inquiry at the Coroner’s Inquest, Mulholland faced his 
greatest challenge in a criminal proceeding brought against him by 
a politically-ambitious Los Angeles County District Attorney 
named Asa Keyes (who was later found guilty of bribery, conspira- 
cy and jury tampering and sent to prison; see Davis, 1993). Mulhol- 
land, by then seventy-five and suffering from Parkinson’s disease, 
was an easy mark for college professors, who were quick to point 
out his lack of university pedigree and negligence for not having 
realized the tendency of Sespe sandstone to slake profusely when 
dropped into a glass of water. 


His professional reputation assassinated, Bill Mulholland re- 
signed as Chief Engineer and General Manager of the Bureau of 
Water Works and Supply after the inquiries and trials in November 
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1929. Though broken in spirit, the monuments of his life’s accom- 
plishments have continued to serve as the lifeblood of millions of 
Angelinos: he had created the model public water agency of the 
semi-arid west; he created what became the largest public utility 
agency (the Bureau of Power and Light) in the United States; and 
his dream of a Colorado River Aqueduct was in the process of 
achieving fruition when he quietly passed away on July 22, 1930. 
Few engineers have graced the earth who gave so much to society. 


In the modern era, chocked full of environmental awareness 
and the benefit of hindsight afforded historians, he has been criti- 
cized for not having acquired Eaton’s ranchlands earlier than 1932. 
These critics point out that if he had built the Long Valley Reservoir 
(Lake Crowley) before the 1922-25 drought, there would not have 
been a water crisis in the early 1920s. Others cite the $27 million 
the city had spent acquiring Owens Valley properties by 1925, 
which seemed like a whole lot of money in comparison to the paltry 
one million Fred Eaton held out for in vain. 


But, we should remember that the land barons of Los Angeles 
(Davis, 1993) were attempting to construct their water infrastruc- 
ture AHEAD of their burgeoning population base. The engineering 
economics of the first Los Angeles aqueduct were extremely tenu- 
ous, by anyone’s standards: when Mulholland’s $23 million con- 
struction bond was approved by the voters in 1906, Los Angeles 
had a population less than 240,000 people, barely enough to fund 
such an undertaking given the average per capita salaries of that 
era (less than $900 per year). Had ANYTHING gone wrong on the 
Owens aqueduct, similar to the problems experienced by San Fran- 
cisco in constructing their Hetch Hetchy line, Los Angeles would 
have been forced into receivership. That Mulholland pulled it all 
off, on time and on budget without so much as a hair of prior experi- 
ence, would seem almost providential. 


Mulholland has also been scolded from the vantage point of not 
having a crystal ball to see the explosive and unprecedented 
growth of Los Angeles. In large part this migration was brought 
about by an incredible change in American lifestyle in the years 
immediately following the First World War: suddenly there were 
affordable cars, which meant people could drive themselves to 
work; gasoline was cheap; railroads cut prices to compete with 
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cars; a system of public highways was suddenly advanced across 
the entire state; silent movies and radio were broadcasting alluring 
advertisements to an entire generation; and magazines with tinted 
photos of a Garden-of-Eden atmosphere lured people to Los Ange- 
les by the thousands. 


The men who had brought the water and made it all possible, 
people like Mulholland, Eaton, Freeman and Grunsky, were all 
born in 1855; theirs was another era, transitioning into a new sort of 
world that would have been hard to imagine in 1905 when the aque- 
duct planning was carried out. 


I began the journey of examining Bill Mulholland close to twenty 
years ago with a jaundiced eye, prejudiced by nearly a half century of 
unmitigated slander. Mulholland was the fall guy, the St. Francis fail- 
ure was his fault, he had even said so. After considerable study, I am 
of the opinion that we should be so lucky as to have any men with just 
half his character, integrity, imagination and leadership today. Big 
Bill Mulholland was the kind of rugged individualist that made great 
things happen, but his style of standing on principle would never be 
seen as “politically correct” in the style of today’s committee-sitting, 
bean-counting, lawyer-consulting, image-conscious compromisers. 
Mulholland would sooner “give birth to a porcupine backwards” 
than to have to work inside air conditioned buildings sitting in 
padded chairs with people of compromising principle. 


We could learn a great deal about character from studying his 
life, for despite any shortcomings he may have harbored in his later 
years, his integrity remained intact despite what were probably the 
most stressful challenges ever faced by an American civil engineer 
in the months following the St. Francis tragedy. Despite a gruff 
exterior, Mulholland appears to have been a caring individual. His 
tears and the carefully chosen words while under attack on the 
stand reveal a genuine humbleness and remorse. It would seem 
unjust to judge the men of one era by the standards of another. I 
think history will be kinder to Bill Mulholland than his contempo- 
raries. 
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EPILOGUE 


Looking back, it’s particularly sad that the engineering profes- 
sion didn’t do more to unravel the causes of the failure. With the 
exception of Grunsky, Willis, Gillette and Lee, the published dis- 
cussions focused on the fault, Sespe beds’ propensity to slake 
under submersion, and the Sespe’s low shear strength, which was 
about one fourth that of the dam’s concrete. The larger culprits 
appear to have been a proper appreciation of uplift theory and the 
incorporation of solid engineering geologic input. A similar failure 
mechanism befell Malpasset Dam thirty-two years later, and it was 
only after YEARS of studying that failure that the importance of 
complex rock mechanics analyses were demonstrated (Londe, 
1968, 1969, 1970). Had people kept working on St. Francis, the real 
complexity of the failure might have been discovered. 


Around the 50th anniversary of the failure, in the spring of 
1978, Charles Outland asserted that much about the St. Francis 
tragedy had been conveniently swept under the table to keep from 
impairing the titanic battle then ensuing in Congress over the ratifi- 
cation of the Colorado River Compact and the Boulder Canyon Pro- 
ject, then being hotly contested by Arizona (Nadeau, 1993). 
Outland’s assertion appears well founded. The last thing the 
Angelinos needed at that time was the failure of a curved concrete 
gravity arch dam, the precise manner of structure then being pos- 
tulated for Boulder Canyon. Mulholland’s magnanimous public 
acceptance of the blame served to end the inquiries, and the matter 
quietly passed. Within four years BWWS built a replacement struc- 
ture in Bouquet Canyon. The Bouquet Canyon dams were the first 
mechanically compacted earth dams in the United States actually 
tested for compaction during construction, and led indirectly to the 
birth of the mass grading and excavation industry that shaped 
southern California development in the years following the Second 
World War.*? 


It is of more than passing interest to note that much of what we 
can discern from the St. Francis failure didn’t come from civil engi- 
neers or geologists, but through the efforts of a single historian. 
The late Charles Outland, a life-long Ventura County resident and 
native of Santa Paula, spent the better part of his mature years 
researching the failure. As a high school senior, Outland watched 
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the flood decimate his hometown in the early morning hours of 
March 13, 1928. It was a sight he was never to forget. For thirty 
years he researched the St. Francis failure. This effort culminating 
with the publication of his first book, Man-Made Disaster, which 
first appeared in 1963 and was expanded upon in 1977. It continues 
to be the only definitive work ever published on the construction 
and failure of the St. Francis Dam. 


In researching the failure from an engineering perspective 
over the past twenty years, one gets the distinct impression that the 
Los Angeles Department of Water and Power would just as soon 
bury the memory of the failure, though they have always been 
forthcoming with the author in responding to a myriad of requests. 
For engineering geologists, St. Francis will forever exist as a warn- 
ing beacon to those who do not heed the importance of geologic 
input. A structure is only as strong as its foundation. No student of 
geology in southern California has completed his or her college 
curriculum without a visit to the imposing waste and heartfelt 
tragedy of the St. Francis site. Might we never forget it. 
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NOTES 


Acknowledgments. The author would like to express his most sincere gratitude to Dr. 
Doyce B. Nunis, Jr., Professor Emeritus of History, University of Southern California, who 
formulated the idea for this article. It is a difficult assignment for an engineer to write an his- 
torical essay for lay audiences. His patient encouragement over these past two and one-half 
years and experienced editorship have made this contribution possible. 


The author also wishes to thank past and present colleagues in the Department of Civil 
Engineering at the University of California, Berkeley. Interest in making a modern-era 
reassessment was fostered by the late Jerome M. Raphael (1911-89), Professor Emeritus of 
Structural Engineering at Cal, a recognized expert on concrete gravity dams for many years. 
The many anecdotes contained herein about the various personalities emanated from my 
many conversations with Professor Raphael between 1976-81. I was fortunate to inherit his 
files on the dam’s failure which included many original materials from state and federal agen- 
cies. 


Fellow geotechnical engineers Robert B. Rogers and David L. McMahon provided many 
constructive comments on technical aspects involved in unraveling the failure. Professor 
Lawrence J. Herber of California State Polytechnic University, Pomona, provided the plane 
table survey and geologic map of the dam site made in 1980. Dr. Fred Chin prepared the com- 
puterized preliminary keyblock analyses and tested samples of the foundation materials in 
the Rogers/Pacific lab. Dr. Max Ma performed the discontinuous deformation analyses of 
the sloping abutment sections that revealed much about the foundation’s sensitivity to the 
effects of uplift. 


Historians and librarians provided the bulk of historical documentation critical to sorting 
out fact from conjecture. These included Charles Johnson, Librarian of the Ventura County 
History Museum, which houses the Charles Outland Collection; Gerald Geiffer, Susan 
Greer and Linda Vida-Sunnen of the University of California Water Resources Center 
Archives in Berkeley, where the personal files of J.B. Lippincott and Charles H. Lee are 
archived; and Dr. Paul Soifer, the archivist of the Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, who provided access to that agency’s voluminous files. Most of all I would like to per- 
sonally thank Frank Stock, Principal Drafting Technician of the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power, who doggedly pursued finding copies of the original St. Francis design, as- 
built plans, photographs and related documentation as exists in DWP files in regards to St. 
Francis and Mulholland dams. 


Lastly, Margaret Leslie Davis, author of Rivers in the Desert, passed along innumerable 
hard-to-find references, contacts, phone numbers and a sympathetic ear whenever I hit dead- 
ends. She deserves much of the credit for pointing me to what non-technical documents exist 
on Mulholland’s life and the early activities of the Bureau of Water Works and Supply. 


In water resources engineering, the terms “right” and “left” abutment refer to the 
respective channel banks when viewed facing downstream. 


2Mulholland originally rose through the ranks within the privately-held Los Angeles City 
Water Company, succeeding Fred Eaton as the Chief Engineer in 1886. In 1898 the franchise 
of the company expired, and the firm’s holdings were acquired by the city in 1902, with Mul- 
holland retained as Chief Engineer and General Manager. The new water agency would be a 
bureau within the Los Angeles Department of Public Services, simply titled the Bureau of 
Waterworks and Supply (BWWS). 


During construction of the original Los Angeles-Owens River Aqueduct (1906-13), the 
Waterworks Bureau built two modest-sized hydroelectric plants to generate power from 
small tributaries emanating from the east Sierra escarpment. In 1911 Los Angeles voters 
approved a charter amendment that established a municipal power system, and the Bureau 
of Power and Light (BPL) of the Department of Public Service was born, under the direction 
of graduate electrical engineer E.F. Scattergood, who had originally served as power chief 
on the aqueduct. It wasn’t until 1916 that the first municipal power was actually delivered. 
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Mulholland’s decision to enter into the hydroelectric power business appears to have been 
fostered in part by attempts of the electric companies to lock him out of the public utilities 
market (see Nadeau, 1993, p. 30). Los Angeles gradually absorbed the infrastructure of the 
three private utilities supplying the city, eventually becoming the largest municipal electric 
utility in the nation. Hydroelectric generation stations were built along the aqueduct, includ- 
ing San Francisquito No. 1 in 1917 and No. 2in 1920. 


The two bureaus were combined on January 13, 1931 to become their own separate 
department within the city, called the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power, or 
“DWP,” the acronym commonly associate with the agency today. 


*When asked in Court to describe his qualifications as an expert on water engineering, 
Mulholland had responded: ”Well, I went to school in Ireland when I was a boy, learned the 
three R’s, and the Ten Commandments—or most of them—made a pilgrimage to the Blar- 
ney Stone, received my father’s blessing, and here I am.” But, it was not uncommon for engi- 
neers in the late nineteenth century to be self-educated, learning their craft through 
apprenticeship and individual study. None of the principal players involved in the design and 
construction of St. Francis, Mulholland, Harvey Van Norman, W. W. Hurlbut, E. A. Bayley or 
Ralph R. Proctor, ever completed university degrees in engineering. In the era in which Mul- 
holland and Fred Eaton educated themselves (1890), the International Correspondence 
Schools (I.C.S.) produced a six-volume set on civil engineering that is still regarded as a 
benchmark reference on the state-of-the-art at the time. That they created a water infrastruc- 
ture for several million people would seem sufficient testimony to their abilities. 


It was not until 1944 that the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power (DWP) was 
headed by a graduate engineer, when Samuel Brooks Morris (Stanford Class of 1911) left his 
post as Dean of Stanford’s engineering school. 


“Memoir of William Gomer Davies (1877-1915)” by D.W. Ross, in Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, v. 80, pp. 1474-75. 


*Few substantial watersheds with perennial streams exist in southern California. The 
largest Coast Range watersheds outside of the Los Angeles River (which included Big Tujun- 
ga and Arroyo Seco) were the San Gabriel, Santa Ana, Santa Clara and Santa Ynez. But, 
waters from the San Gabriel, Santa Ana and Santa Clara rivers had been entirely developed 
for some time (Hall, 1888) and legally secured by co-operative agricultural interests before 
the turn-of-the-Century (Harding, 1960). The Wright Act of 1884 set forth the legal tenets for 
localized irrigation districts, the formulation of which provided virtual legal security to 
source watershed resources. 


The allegation about Eaton having owned property in the Owens Valley area beginning 
in the late 1880s emanates from an article on the aqueduct’s construction in the July 1910 
issue of National Geographic by Burt Heinly (1910). Burt Heinly was Mulholland’s personal 
secretary. If Eaton did own another property prior to his acquisition of the Long Valley Ranch 
in 1905, he may have lost this property in the process of his divorce a short time before. Eaton 
remarried in June 1906 and moved with his young bride to the Long Valley Ranch (Davis, 
1993, p. 20). 


Son of a California ’49er, Frederick Eaton was born one day after William Mulholland in 
an adobe home just west of the Plaza of the Pueblo of Los Angeles in 1855. He went to work 
for the privately owned Los Angeles Water Works at the age of fifteen, rising to the position 
of General Superintendent through self education and study. After appointment as City Engi- 
neer for Los Angeles in 1886, he designed and built the city’s first sewage system. He visited 
the Owens Valley in 1892 to evaluate its potential as a water source for Los Angeles, and 
through the use of barometers determined that a gravity-flow aqueduct was feasible. He 
began to lobby Mulholland on behalf of an Owens aqueduct in 1902, when Mulholland 
became a public servant. When the Reclamation Service began their study of the Owens 
River watershed in 1903, the lands within the watershed were withdrawn by the Department 
of the Interior. Eaton obtained options to purchase the substantial land holdings of the Rick- 
ey Cattle Ranch in the northern half of the Owens Valley, which included the Long Valley 
area now occupied by Lake Crowley. He was the central figure in organizing negotiations 
between the city and the Reclamation Service that eventually led to the city’s acquisition of 
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Owens water via an act of Congress and presidential approval. Eaton then sold his options on 
the Rickey Ranch property south of Long Valley to the city for cost, but held onto that portion 
above the Owens Gorge which showed promise as the most favorable dam site. Eaton held 
out for something more than a million dollars for another twenty-eight years, but the Long 
Valley property was eventually acquired by the city out of receivership in December 1932 for 
$640,000. Reconciling his differences with Mulholland shortly before his death, Eaton died 
in March 1934, followed by Mulholland a year later. 


7Formed by the Federal Reclamation Act of 1902, the Reclamation Service was subse- 
quently upgraded to a Bureau in 1923, taking on the acronym USBR, for U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation. The Reclamation Service began studies of all of possible major irrigation pro- 
jects in the west in 1903. Reclamation engineer J.C. Clausen was sent into the area to perform 
the necessary feasibility studies during 1903-04. At the time the Reclamation Service’s Chief 
of Southwest Operations was J.B. Lippincott, who had served on the Board of Adjustors 
when the city purchased the Los Angeles Water Company in 1902. An established water 
resources engineer, Lippincott and Eaton were well acquainted with one another. When Lip- 
pincott went to the Sierras to consult with Clausen in August 1904, Eaton was invited by Lip- 
pincott to come along (Nadeau, 1993; Lippincott, et a/., 1935). We must assume that Eaton’s 
participation in this trip was strategically orchestrated by Lippincott, who likely knew of 
Eaton’s interest in the Owens water. By May 1906, when the city’s designs on the Owens 
water became a public battle, Lippincott was forced to resign his position with the Reclama- 
tion Service, whereupon he accepted Mulholland’s offer to become Assistant Chief Engineer 
of BWWS, in charge of the aqueduct’s construction. 


Joseph B. Lippincott (1864-1942) was an 1887 graduate in civil engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He worked for the Santa Fe Railroad and the U.S. Geological Survey before 
entering water resources development in southern California in 1893, working in the Santa 
Ana River basin, and later for the U.S. Geological Survey and the Federal Reclamation Ser- 
vice. He left Mulholland’s employ when the aqueduct was completed in 1913 and established 
a thriving consulting business in water resources development in California. He was the only 
contemporary of Mulholland who publicly defended his career after his fall from grace, 
authoring a series of articles on Mulholland for Civil Engineering magazine in 1940. He died 
in 1942 and his life’s papers and photographs have been preserved in the Water Resources 
Archives at the University of California, Berkeley. 


8This assessment was based upon simple knowledge of the topographic obstacles which 
had to be overcome over any of the candidate routes to Los Angeles. A Kern River source 
required crossing either Tehachapi or Tejon Passes, with crest elevations over 4,000 feet. 
The power requirements for pumps of that era would have negated any further considera- 
tion. The route to the Colorado River was much longer, and would also require lifting the 
water close to 2,000 feet. The Owens River route required the least topographic obstacles 
and could flow via gravity, which would far outshadow operating costs for any of the other 
alternatives. From an engineering, maintainence and cost-utilization point-of-view, it was the 
only viable alternative. 


°The original Croton Aqueduct between New York City and the Croton Dam (on the Cro- 
ton River), was 45 miles long, had a capacity of 79 million gallons per day (gpd), and was com- 
pleted in 1842. New York boasted a population of 360,000 people in 1842, more than any other 
American city. 

The new Croton Aqueduct was capable of discharging 340 million gpd, which easily han- 
dled New York’s average draft of 200 million gpd in 1892. But, swelling with immigrants and 
industry, by 1905 New York was forced to embark on an even more ambitious water develop- 
ment project, the Catskill Aqueduct. The Catskill is capable of delivering something more 
than 600 million gpd through a 69-mile route, which included 55 miles of tunnel or cut- and 
cover section to New York City (work continued on this project up until 1937, though water 
first reached the city in 1917). 


l0Their estimates of future water requirements were hailed as poppycock in much of the 
press, but turned out to be below the emigration boom that actually occurred over the suc- 
ceeding half century. 
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''The use of the siphon wasn’t actually new, Roman engineers had employed the concept 
to cross the Rhone River at Arles by means of pipes laid in the river bed (DeCamp, 1990). 


"A giant of the eastern establishment in civil engineering, Freeman’s selection to the 
panel was a real coup for the Board of Public Service Commissioners. John R. Freeman 
(1855-1932) graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1876, and later 
received honorary doctorates from Brown University (1904), Tufts College (1905), Pennsyl- 
vania (1927), Yale (1931), Sachiche Technischen Hochschule in Dresden and Ehrenburger 
der Technischen Hochschule in Karlschule. Upon graduation from MIT he was employed in 
waterworks engineering in New England. In the 1880s he was the first engineer to retrofit 
factories with fire prevention systems and pioneered the design of modern fire fighting water 
supply systems. He was a major consultant on the new Croton Aqueduct for the City of New 
York in the 1890s. He had come to San Francisco shortly after the great fire in May 1906 to 
study the casualty loss aspects of that city’s earthquake-induced fire damage for a consor- 
tium of insurance companies. Seeing the enormous engineering challenges about him, he 
decided to remain in California. Between 1910-12 he authored an extensive study on water 
resources in central California for the City of San Francisco which recommended their acqui- 
sition of water rights for the Tuolumne River and construction of the Hetch Hetchy water 
project. Freeman spent the balance of his life fathering the modern science of earthquake 
engineering, while serving as a member of the Panama Canal Commission (during construc- 
tion) and president of the American Society of Civil Engineers in 1922. Internationally 
respected within the engineering community, his stamp of approval on the aqueduct design 
and retention as an advisor during construction brought the project into both national and 
international prominence (Heinly, 1910). 


'SAs far as the author is aware, this represented the first time external review panels were 
used on a civil engineering project in California. Panels composed of private consultants of 
eminent standing are now commonplace within the engineering profession whenever a 
structure whose failure could endanger public safety is contemplated. The employment of 
external boards of consultants to review major engineering structures was one of the funda- 
mental recommendations that came out of the St. Francis Dam disaster. 


“This facility produced up to 1,000 barrels per day of Portland cement by calcining natur- 
al limestone. The grey-colored powder, when mixed with sand, gravel and water, forms Port- 
land cement concrete. Lippincott (1913) “stretched” this precious cement by blending it 
50/50 with soft volcanic tuff (ash) mined near Haiwee. The tuff was a sort of natural cement, 
took longer to harden, but made a stronger concrete. This novel introduction of so-called 
“blended cement” saved the city several million dollars and earned Lippincott the Croes 
Medal of the American Society of Civil Engineers in 1914. The facility has since remained in 
commercial operation. 


'SThe original cascades seen in the dramatic opening ceremonies photographs were 
removed in 1965 in order to bunch DWP’s existing pipelines with the second Los Angeles 
aqueduct, under construction between 1965-69. This relocation effort was made necessary to 
accommodate all the various water lines into single bridge crossings of the Antelope Valley 
Freeway (State Route 14), then also under construction. The baffle block chute and channel 
seen today on the hillside was completed in 1968. The circular steel penstock paralleling the 
cascades carries aqueduct water to the Foothill Powerplant when that facility is operating. As 
a consequence, water is rarely seen flowing down the new cascades chute. 


‘At the height of the drought in 1923-24 a Board of Consulting Engineers was convened 
to consider the city’s options. The members were J.B. Lippincott, Louis C. Hill and A.L. Son- 
dregger. This group concluded that if Los Angeles were to capture and convey the entire 
runoff from the Owens and Mono Basin watersheds, utilize existing groundwater resources, 
and that if the city continued to grow at its then-present rate, the Angelinos would run out of 
water by 1933 (The Intake, October 1924). The Board recommended that BWWS pursue a 
Colorado River aqueduct. 


On October 23, 1923, Mulholland personally launched the first surveys of a new and larg- 
er aqueduct, this one stretching to the Colorado River on the California-Arizona border 
(Schwartz, 1991; Nadeau, 1993). The route eventually chosen would be that basically blazed 
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that winter by Mulholland. Though similar in length to the Owens aqueduct at 242 miles, it 
had alarger cross section, required lifting the water 1,600 feet at the outset, and over 97 miles 
of bored tunnels and 158 miles of distribution lines. It was a mega-project, too large in fact for 
only one city, no matter how bustling, to handle alone. The “Chiefs” Colorado Aqueduct 
would be completed six years after Mulholland’s death by the Metropolitan Water District, 
yet another water agency created specifically to meet this new challenge. 


\7Acre-feet is the common volumetric measure used in water resources. It equates to the 
volume of water one foot deep spread over one acre of area. There are 43,560 square feet in 
an acre, and 7.48 gallons per cubic foot. This means that one acre foot of water equals approx- 
imately 326,000 gallons. Haiwee’s maximum capacity of 43,000 acre-feet would be about 1.43 
billion gallons. 


18See note 16, ante. 


\9These crude percolation tests “passed” in that they retained the water poured into 
them. It was only after the dam failed that geologists would recognize that the Sespe beds 
had a profound tendency to “slake,” or explosively disintegrate, when immersed in water. 
The reason Mulholland’s holes “held” water was that the sides of the test holes absorbed the 
water and caved inward, thereby displacing absorbed water volume and appearing to 
“retain” water within the holes (which was probably a mixture of very muddy water at best 
after some period of time). Slaking became recognized in the engineering literature appur- 
tent to the construction of tunnels along the Colorado River aqueduct in the late 1930s. 


20John C. Branner was head of the Department of Geology at Stanford University up until 
the time of his death in March 1922. He had taught at Stanford since the late 1890s and was 
widely known for his efforts and accomplishments in the field of applied geology. Mulhol- 
land told the Coroner’s Inquiry “that you couldn’t do much better than Branner [for a geolo- 
gist] at the time [1922].” Most who’ve studied that era would agree with this assertion. No 
record has been recovered documenting this consultation. 


21Hydraulic mining had essentially been outlawed in California in 1884 following the 
State’s Supreme Court’s decision in Woodruff vs. North Bloomfield. The decision came after 
20 plus years of court actions brought about by disgruntled farmers whose properties had 
been buried in mine “slickens,” as the fine silt was called. These slickens began to inundate 
the Yuba, Feather, Bear, American and Sacramento River flood plains during the record 
floods of 1862, and continued well into the twentieth century, clogging the bedrock channel 
of the Yuba River with as much as 85 feet of silt fill. By 1983 the Yuba River had finally cut 
back down to its pre-1862 grade, but the river’s flood plains retain upwards of 25+ feet of the 
post-1862 silt. 


During the February 1971 San Fernando earthquake the Lower San Fernando Dam 
(built in stages, between 1911 and 1940) experienced a near-catastrophic failure due to par- 
tial liquefaction of the upstream shell. Post-quake engineering investigations revealed the 
terrible fragility of hydraulic fill embankments to cyclic seismic loading. The State subse- 
quently required retrofitting of all hydraulic fill embankments. The replacement structure 
for the Van Norman Reservoirs was christened the Los Angeles Reservoir and was placed in 
operation in 1977. One of the !ast hydraulic fill dams upon which Mulholland consulted 
awaiting retrofit is the massive Gatun Dam, kingpin structure of the Panama Canal. It is cur- 
rently under review. 


23 Although Mulholland publicly accepted the entire blame for the dam’s design, con- 
struction and failure, he was not the actual designer. During the Coroner’s Inquest on March 
27, 1928, BWWS Office Engineer W. W. Hurlbut testified that the plans and specifications for 
both Mulholland and St. Francis dams had been prepared by fellow BWWS engineer Edgar 
A. Bayley under Hurlbut’s supervision (Mulholland Dam had originally been called Weid 
Canyon Dam and was completed in March 1925). Hurlbut was the person directly in charge 
of the design, while Mulholland was the responsible head of the agency. In September 1923, 
Mulholland left for the Colorado River to begin directing preliminary surveys for a Colorado 
River aqueduct, an activity in which he was almost continuously engaged, on and off, for the 
remainder of his career. 


24Carl Ewald Grunsky (1855-1934) was the most lauded civil engineer on the California 
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scene between the turn—-of-the-century and his death in 1935. He and Mulholland served as 
consultants to the newly-formed East Bay Municipal Utility District in Oakland throughout 
the 1920s. Born of pioneer parents near Stockton the same year as Eaton, Mulholland and 
Freeman, Grunsky worked his way through the civil engineering curriculum at Stuttgart 
Polytechnikum in Wurttemberg, Germany, graduating in 1876. He later received honorary 
doctorates from Stuttgart (1910) and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (1924). Young Grun- 
sky returned to California and was employed in the State Engineer’s office between 1878-88, 
at which time he became one of California’s first true consulting engineers, specializing in 
irrigation and sewerage problems. He designed several projects of note almost singlehand- 
edly, including the Sacramento River flood control system and its series of high-flow bypass- 
es (still in use today) and San Francisco’s sewerage system and ocean outfall (also still in 
use). He served as San Francisco’s first City Engineer between 1900 to 1904, and in 1905 was 
the only engineer west of the eastern establishment to be named by President Theodore 
Roosevelt to the original Isthmian Canal Commission overseeing the technical aspects of the 
Panama Canal project. From 1908 until his death he maintained a private consulting practice 
in San Francisco. In 1910 he received the Norman Medal of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the highest honor bestowed for technical achievement by that august society. He 
subsequently served as president of the California Academy of Sciences (1912), American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and the American Society of Civil Engineers 
(1924). Though the same age as Mulholland, Grunsky was the big engineering wheel of San 
Francisco that Mulholland was in Los Angeles. But, Grunsky also embodied much of what 
Mulholland was not: a university graduate, elected industry spokesman/ leader, and a 
learned scholar of international renown, educated in the classic European tradition. 


According to Outland (1963, p.33), A.C. Hardison, a local rancher and one of the founders 
of the Santa Clara River Protective Association, told Outland that he had been the person to 
encourage hiring a “name engineering firm” to independently investigate the hydrologic 
implications of what was being contemplated by the BWWS in San Francisquito Canyon. He 
could not have done much better. At the time Grunsky had just stepped down as president of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


*°Harza published his first large article on uplift in 1935 in the Transactions of ASCE. His 
subsequent effort, which included considerable published data, was published in 1949 and 
was subsequently cited for the Croes Medal, one of the highest honors bestowed by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 


*°A native of San Jacinto in Riverside County, Hyatt (1888-1954) was only thirty-eight 
when called upon by the governor to arbitrate this dispute between two mega-personalities 
of the civil engineering profession, both of whom were thirty-three years his senior. A field 
test offered the only politically-acceptable method to test the efficacy of what each man 
alleged. A Stanford graduate who spent his entire thirty-five year career in state service, 
Hyatt was then serving as Chief of the Division of Water Rights within the State Department 
of Public Works. His artful handling of the San Francisquito dispute was not unnoticed, and 
the following year (1927) Governor Young appointed him to the office of State Engineer 
(Hyatt’s predecessor in the position, W.F. McClure, had been critical of Los Angeles in state 
investigations of the Owens Valley water wars). 


It was in this high visibility role that Hyatt served during the St. Francis disaster and its 
aftermath. Hyatt then formulated the idea of an independent panel or commission of experts 
to review all but federally—-built dams and reservoirs in California, which eventually became 
the Division of Safety of Dams (DSOD) of the State Department of Water Resources (DWR). 
In 1965 the underground hydroelectric power plant then under construction at Oroville Dam 
was named in honor of Hyatt. 


"In this incident Mulholland was alleging that the alluvial gravels within lower San Fran- 
cisquito Canyon were not being hydraulically recharged by the creek’s flow. This allegation 
by someone with Mulholland’s experience seems incredulous. For years Mulholland had 
recognized that runoff from the upper Los Angeles, Pacoima, and Big and Little Tujunga 
creeks sank into the gravels of their channel beds and flowed underground to the south side 
of the San Fernando Valley, where they are forced to the surface at the base of the Santa 
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Monica Mountains. Mulholland had even gone so far as to address the basis for the city’s 
legal right to this groundwater (The Intake, December 1924). Early in his career it was com- 
mon knowledge that virtually all of the streams emanating from the San Gabriel Mountains 
petered-out before reaching the Pacific due to significant channel infiltration losses in the 
coastal alluvium (Hall, 1888). 


28Harvey A. Van Norman (1878-1954) was born in Texas, but reared in the Los Angeles 
school system. Like Mulholland, he was completely self-educated through correspondence 
courses, intensive home study and tutoring from engineer friends (Morris, Leeds and Grant, 
1954). Young Van Norman worked for Fred Eaton at the Los Angeles Railroad Company, 
Pacific Electric, and Los Angeles Gas and Electric Company before Mulholland hired him to 
build the hydroelectric power plants along the Owens aqueduct in 1907. He subsequently 
served as engineer-in-charge of the Lone Pine, Owens Valley and Mojave divisions of the 
aqueduct during construction. Mulholland developed a deep trust and abiding affection for 
“Van,” as he was called (Davis, 1993), and he supervised the maintenance and operation of 
the aqueduct between 1913-23. In 1923 he was given a leave of absence from BWWS to work 
on the Los Angeles sewer outfall, then serve as interim City Engineer (August 1924 to Octo- 
ber 1925), whereupon he was recalled to BWWS as Assistant Chief Engineer of the Water 
Bureau. When Mulholland officially resigned his position in November 1929, Van Norman 
succeeded him as Chief Engineer and General Manager of the Bureau of Water Works and 
Supply. Van Norman retained this same title when the power bureau was absorbed into one 
coherent Department of Water and Power in January 1931. Van sat in the hot seat through 
five years of post-St. Francis assessments of the city’s dams and reservoirs by several inde- 
pendent boards, committees and consultants. The balance of his career as Chief Engineer 
then spanned even larger water supply projects than those of his mentor, and included the 
final surveys of the Colorado River Aqueduct (subsequently built by the Metropolitan Water 
District between 1933-41), the construction of the Bouquet Canyon Reservoir and pipeline as 
the replacement for St. Francis between 1931-35, and the Mono Basin Project between 1935- 
41, which extended the Owens aqueduct another 108 miles northward. Van Norman retired 
on September 30, 1944. After his death in January 1954, DWP renamed the upper and lower 
San Fernando Reservoirs after him. 


29This observation confirms that hydrostatic uplift had developed within the mica schist 
comprising the steeply sloping left abutment. The abutments had not been afforded any 
manner of seepage relief during construction. The photograph reproduced in Figure 2 with 
the reservoir approximately 18 feet below spillway (possibly the previous year) shows seep- 
age along the entire downstream side of the left abutment. 


%0Harnischfeger had worked for DWP as an aqueduct guard prior to accepting the 
damkeeper’s position in 1924. He lived in a cottage about 1/4 mile downstream of the dam. In 
the process of having his divorce decree finalized, his 6-year old son was living with him and 
a woman named Leona Johnson. Johnson’s clothed body was found wedged between dis- 
placed blocks of the dam, upstream of the dam (Outland, 1977, pp. 73-75). This discovery 
suggests that Harnischfeger and Johnson were clothed and awake somewhere between 
their cottage and the dam when caught in the outbreak. There is no other plausible explana- 
tion for her body being found so far upstream of the caretaker’s cottage. 


3'The mystery witness was referred to as “a Powerhouse No. 1 family,” presumably dri- 
ving together. A review of the Coroner’s Inquest reveals that Powerhouse No. 1 operator 
Henry (Ray) Silvey also travelled the road that evening, arriving at Powerhouse No. 1 around 
9:25 p.m.. Silvey was likely Outland’s “mystery witness” who refused to be identified in 
regards to this particular observation. He was on an LADWP pension at the time of Outland’s 
1962 interview. 


32Prior to the dam’s collapse, San Francisquito Canyon Road hugged the southeast 
canyon wall and passed the dam’s east abutment approximately 10 feet above the dam’s 
crest. Only a walking trail led onto the dam crest on this side (Figure 2). The only way of dri- 
ving directly onto the dam was by driving along the service road to the damkeeper’s resi- 
dence, then climbing the 18 percent grade of the dirt road cut into the walls of the tributary 
canyon below the wing dike right (Figure 17) on the west abutment (construction was under- 
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way to grade a new access road with less steep grades at the time of the failure, appreciated in 
Figure 11). 

For a tension scarp 12 inches high to have developed within the road, cut into the mica 
schist, would have meant the east abutment was beginning to separate as a large bedrock 
landslide, as the road was built entirely in cut at this location. Outland (1963,1977) related 
that these tension cracks along the road had been noted as early as Saturday, March 10th 
(two full days prior to the failure). It is important to realize that Mulholland and Van Norman 
WOULD NOT have driven along this portion of San Francisquito Canyon Road to access the 
dam on Monday morning March 12th, although the photographs of the dam taken that day 
(Figures 6 and 7) appear to have been imaged from the road, possibly by Mulholland’s chauf- 
feur Harry Thayer. It is possible that the “mystery witness” was referring to shallow shoulder 
separations, which would have been less ominous. 


“We could presume that the lights of Harnischfeger’s cottage were not usually lit this 
late in the evening (near midnight). The fact that the body of his commonlaw wife, Leona 
Johnson, was found fully clothed, wedged between blocks of the dam upstream of the 
damkeeper’s cottage strongly suggests that she and Harnischfeger were awake and about 
somewhere in vicinity of the dam when it gave way. Keagy’s notice of the lights down in the 
canyon bottom would seem to corroborate this conclusion. Given the “false alarm” of that 
morning’s call to Mulholland, it is likely that Harnischfeger was going up for a detailed look 
at anything unusual before picking up the phone to call again. 


“This estimate of the time is made on the basis of Outland’s interview with Miss Spann, 
who had been the nurse at the Powerhouse No. 1 construction camp. She and Steen had 
arrived at Harley Berry’s home at 11:20 p.m. (Berry was the Powerhouse 2 superintendent). 
After talking for a few minutes, they left the Berrys’ (slightly down-canyon from Powerhouse 
No. 2) in time to observe three workmen walking across the bridge over the power canal. 
These men were likely stragglers coming off the 11:00 p.m. shift (at around 11:30 p.m.). 
Steen and Spann arrived at Powerhouse No. 1 at 12:10 a.m. 


“The exact time of the observation is unclear. All Outland stated was that the observa- 
tions were made during the evening of March 12th. If Silvey arrived at Powerhouse No. 1 at 
9:25 p.m., that would have placed him passing St. Francis Dam a little after 9 p.m. Silvey was 
the last person to talk to anyone at Powerhouse No. 2, placing a call to their powerplant oper- 
ator at 11:47 p.m., while he was working as the shift operator at Powerplant No. 1. 


36See note 31, ante. 


’’The Bureau of Power and Light was undertaking an enlargement of Powerhouse No. 1’s 
generating capacity at the time the dam failed. As a consequence, a number of construction 
workers and engineers were being berthed there. 


*8The Stevens Gage was a 12-inch diameter #16 gage galvanized iron pipe approximately 
75 feet long affixed to the upstream side of the central core of the dam. It contained a cork 
float attached to a wire mechanism which connected to a mechanical pencil in a recording 
box on the dam crest. The pencil recorded true water level in the reservoir by hydrostatic 
(water) pressure exerted within the pipe via a 1-inch diameter hole at the bottom of the still- 
ing well. In this way the gage measurement of water level was not affected by surface wave 
action or wind, but reflected the true water level via hydrostatic pressure. The Stevens Gage 
was a reliable instrument with a reliable mechanical clock mechanism checked each day by 
damkeeper Harnischfeger (Outland, 1977, pp. 235-36). 


“This was Southern California Edison (SCE) Company’s 60 Kv Borel line, which ran up 
San Francisquito Canyon between Saugus and Lancaster. The tandem timber power poles 
with cross braces are clearly seen undamaged on the right abutment approximately 1,000 
feet below the dam site in past-failure photos (see Figure 29). This line crossed over to the 
east abutment from this position, climbing the canyonside to gain altitude above the reser- 
voir. It would seem most likely that the Edison power lines were severed in the massive slide 
of the east abutment early on in the failure’s genesis. 


This range in outflow comes from calculations by two sources: the Governor’s Board of 
Inquiry and Charles H. Lee, the city’s engineering expert. Both groups based their calcula- 
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tions on a literal interpretation of the gage time and stage record, suggesting an ever-increas- 
ing flow, reaching peak discharges of 390,000 to 438,000 cfs between 12:35 to 12:45 a.m., 
which Lee realized was a fruitless exercise in view of the actual timing of the maximum flood 
wave sometime around midnight. 


41For years this estimate of displacement has been doubted due to the enormous size of 
Block 1 and prejudice about BWWS surveyors having performed the assessment. But, after 
securing copies of the original survey documents retained in Lee’s files, the author is of the 
opinion that the BWWS survey was extremely accurate because the triangulation compari- 
son was made upon a brass benchmark monument that had been permanently affixed to the 
dam’s crest. Most critics seemed to have been unaware of the benchmark, which allowed for 
precise comparisons before and after the failure. 


42The day following the dam’s failure BWWS contracted with Spence Aerial Surveys of 
Los Angeles to fly the dam site and flood path down to Ventura. These low level aerial oblique 
photos are very dramatic and are held in the Spence Aerial Photo Collection of the Geogra- 
phy Library at University of California at Los Angeles. About a week later Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys was hired to take approximately 124 vertical stereopair photographs of the entire 
reservoir and the flood-devastated area, all the way to the coast. This collection of pho- 
tographs is in the Fairchild Aerial Photograph Collection of the Geology Library at Whittier 
College. 


The BWWS engineers performed their mapping project directly upon one of the 
Fairchild vertical photos, reproduced in Figure 11. Figure 10 is a “map” of the displaced 
blocks prepared by Lee (1928b) by ink overlay of this photograph. Figure 9 was prepared by 
terrestrial optical survey methods (on the ground) by a state highway surveyor. Low level 
aerial photos exhibit considerable parallax error, with increasing radial offset from photo 
center. As a consequence, Figures 9 and 10 cannot be overlaid upon each other to make pre- 
cise spatial comparisons. The corrolary block numbers listed in Table 2 were made by com- 
paring ground photos (with block designations) presented in the Governor’s Board of 
Inquiry Report with those on the original aerial photo annotated by BWWS surveyors (Fig- 
ure 11). 


43See note 35, ante. 


44Piping style failures ensue when reservoir water is able to seep through either the dam 
or abutments with sufficient pressure at the point of exit to erode portions of the earth or rock 
material. In this manner, an ever-enlarging conduit forms which eventually fails the dam. 
Two excellent examples of piping failure were the Baldwin Hills Dam in 1963 and the Teton 
Dam in 1976. In both instances many hours of warning preceded the actual failures and most 
people evacuated from the expected flood paths. 


45In his second edition, Outland (1977) made a credible case for Spanhower and Lind- 
strom having reached the dam much sooner than 1:09 a.m. It would appear that transmission 
line patrolman Lindstrom had attempted to reach St. Francis Dam via San Francisquito 
Canyon Road in response to an inquiry that was relayed to Powerhouse No. 1 at 12:15 a.m. 
Engineer Clarke Keeley kept a logbook and told Outland years later (1965-67) that Lind- 
strom had already made the attempt to reach the dam, found the reservoir empty (or drain- 
ing rapidly) and the road blocked by a massive landslide when he encountered Keeley at the 
Powerhouse No. 1 clubhouse no later than 12:50 a.m. (there were two sizable landslides 
involving the road along the reservoir, upstream of the east abutment slide). This would have 
made Lindstrom’s initial observations around 12:35 to 12:40 a.m. at the latest. Lindstrom and 
others stationed at Powerhouse No. 1 reached the Powerhouse No. 2 surge chamber via the 
Bee Canyon highline road, likely arriving sometime between 1:30 and 2:00 a.m. From this 
vantage point they could see the remains of the Powerhouse No. 2 community and estimated 
the flood flow at around 500 cfs between 2 and 2:30 a.m They left the surge chamber at 2:30 
a.m. when C.C. Ruble, BPL Chief of Power Plants, arrived from Los Angeles to oversee the 
power generation situation. 


46Charles H. Lee (1884-1963) received his bachelor’s degree in civil engineering from the 
University of California, Berkeley in 1905. After working for the U.S. Geological Survey as a 
water resources hydrologist, he was hired by Mulholland in 1908 to work on the construc- 
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tion of the Los Angeles Aqueduct. He left the city’s employ after the aqueduct was completed 
and opened up a consulting business in San Francisco, where he eventually became the Bay 
Area’s first soils and foundation engineer, and a recipient of the Norman Medal of ASCE in 
1939. Though he resided in Berkeley, he maintained a Los Angeles office in the Central 
Building for his consultations as an expert witness to the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power legal department headed by W.B. Matthews. Because of his position as a privi- 
leged consultant, Lee was likely privy to more information than other engineers who studied 
the failure. His work on the subject was published in the obscure Western Construction News, 
a San Francisco-based trade journal popular with both Lee and Grunsky. Engineering News 
Record did publish a synopsis of Lee’s ideas in its summary article by Nathan Bowers on May 
10, 1928. Outland borrowed on Grunsky’s hypotheses about the east abutment slide in his 
books, but does not appear to have been aware of Lee’s efforts and conclusions, which great- 
ly paralleled his own. 


“These included engineers Lee, Grunsky, his son E.L. Grunsky, John D. Galloway, Wal- 
ter L. Huber, Frederick H. Fowler, F.L. Bonner, Nathan A. Bowers, M.H. Gerry, Jr. and Lars 
Jorgensen, as well as geologists Hyde Forbes, Bailey Willis, C.F. Tolman and George D. 
Louderback. Bonner, Bowers and Louderback were members of the Governor’s Board of 
Inquiry. 

‘8This information is based on handwritten notes taken at the reservoir site after the fail- 
ure by Charles Lee. The notes are contained in the Lee Collection of the University of Califor- 
nia Water Resources Center Archives located in Berkeley. 


49See note 38, ante 


This man was Ralph R. Proctor (1894-1962). Proctor joined the BWWS in 1916 after two 
years of engineering studies at t.he University of Southern California and spent his entire 
career with the agency, mostly as a field engineer. Like his mentors Mulholland and Van 
Norman, he gained a rich and diverse knowledge of engineering thru professional appren- 
ticeship. Proctor was field engineer at the damsite during the construction of St. F rancis, 
then supervised the post-failure surveys. A few years later, while working as field engineer at 
Bouquet Canyon (1932-34), he invented the so-called “Proctor compaction test,” which was 
subsequently adopted as the worldwide standardized compaction test procedure. In 1948 
Proctor presented four papers at the Second International Congress on Soil Mechanics and 
Foundation Engineering in Rotterdam, including one entitled: “The Elimination of Hydrosta- 
tic Uplift Pressures in New Earthfill Dams.” 


*!Jronically, the recognition of paleomegaslides remains elusive: in a modern study 
aimed at identifying such features, the same slope seen by that 1929 panel of experts as a 
massive paleolandslide is neither mapped as an ancient or recent landslide in a federally- 
funded study of Landslides in the San Gabriel Mountains completed by the U.S. Geological 
Survey in 1969 (Morton and Streitz, 1969). This dichotomy would seem to reinforce the con- 
cept that more than one expert geologic opinion is prudent when contemplating the con- 
struction of any significant structure. 


This engineer was E.C. Eaton, architect of the County’s Flood Control District. Eaton 
had been the engineer who had earlier made the most accurate estimate of the St. Francis 
flood wave in the wake of the disaster. 


SRoller compacted dams had been built in California since the 1880s (Hall, 1888). The 
sheepsfoot compaction roller was patented in Los Angeles in 1904. By the mid-1920s sheeps- 
foot compaction was being utilized on the Lake Henshaw embankment in San Diego County 
(one of the consultants on that project was J. B. Lippincott). However, the Bouquet Canyon 
embankments represent the first earthen structures where actual standardized compaction 
testing was utilized, giving birth to the mass grading and excavating industry which emanat- 
ed from southern California following the Second World War. 
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William Mulholland and 
the St. Francis Dam 


by Catherine Mulholland 


anguished over matters he would sooner have forgot- 

ten. My mother could have used those words on a 
March evening in 1978, when, settled comfortably before her tele- 
vision, she heard the newscaster announce the fiftieth anniversary 
of the St. Francis Dam disaster. As grainy black and white film 
images of the catastrophe began to roll across the screen, Addie 
Haas Mulholland, then in her eighties and as stoical a human as I 
have ever known, covered her face in her hands and groaned: 
“Why can’t they let us forget?” The painful answer (as she well 
knew) is that great human defeats are never forgotten—no matter 
how deep the desire may be to do so. They pass into the annals of 
history and myth, even enter the race memory. One might catego- 
rize them as the Achilles’ heels of human aspirations: the sinking of 
the Titanic, the explosion of the Graf Zeppelin, the failure of the 
space ship Challenger—and the collapse of the St. Francis Dam. 


oC M = I REMEMBER?” ASKED HAMLET as he 


My parents’ generation had been stunned into silence by the 
tragedy, as if even to speak of it was too painful to endure. Now, in 
the last decade of the twentieth century, my generation is the last of 
those who remember the suffering and losses from the St. Francis 
Dam failure and also the last of those to have known the dam’s 
builder, William Mulholland, as a living man. I was almost five 
when the dam went out, and one of my earliest conscious memories 
is of going with my father, Perry Mulholland (William’s oldest son), 
to see the wreckage a day or two after it had occurred. As we drove 
to the scene in San Francisquito Canyon, he coached me. “San 
Francisquito,” he slowly enunciated, as I, beside him on the front 
seat, repeated: “San Francisquito.” It was as solemn as a catechism 
lesson, and looking back, I realize that learning to pronounce that 
difficult name imprinted the event on me forever, for although I 
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knew something dreadful had occurred to “Grandpa’s dam,” I 
could not at that age grasp the full import of the event. 


My father’s little drill in the car must have been a way to deal 
with his shock and grief, for he had been with his father and his 
father’s colleague, Harvey Van Norman, the very day of the dam’s 
failure and had seen for himself, as the two older men inspected the 
dam, a quantity of water leaking down its west wall. “God, Dad!” he 
had worried. “That’s a lot of water there.” To which his father, the 
chief and final authority on such matters, replied, “Not significant. 
That’s typical of concrete dams.” 


=~ 2 * 


After the successful completion of the Owens River Aqueduct 
in 1913, William Mulholland had seemed a man who could do no 
wrong. His enemies had for the time been quieted. His city loved 
him; many civic leaders wanted him to run for mayor. Professional 
recognition of his engineering talents had come with an honorary 
doctorate from the University of California at Berkeley, member- 
ship in leading engineering fraternities, and increased connections 
with the world’s leading engineers. But as a man who had lived 
(and continued to live ) in the thick of controversy, he was always 
vulnerable to a change of fortune. So far he had been lucky, but by 
the 1920s, after more than forty years of coping with a water supply 
for Los Angeles, he now confronted a set of new problems as the 
decade grew increasingly turbulent over issues of municipal water 
and power. Most immediate were the enmities in Owens Valley 
which led to what has sometimes been called California’s “civil 
war,” a period of violence which threatened the future water supply 
of Los Angeles from Owens River.! 


The polarized versions of the water fight between Owens Valley 
and Los Angeles will be argued to the last syllable of recorded time, 
often couched in such extreme positions as “Was it ‘rape’ or enlight- 
ened self-interest?” (Thus, Leonard Pitt’s terse question from his 
intelligent and useful book, California Controversies; Major Issues 
in the History of the State, 1968). For Mulholland, there had never 
been any debate about his mission, which was to deliver water to 
the City of Los Angeles as honestly and economically as possible. 
Once President Theodore Roosevelt had given federal approval to 
import Owens River water to the City of Los Angeles in 1906, bas- 
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Wearing Senior hats, these two Hollywood High graduates 
(Class of 1915) met different yet related fates. Addie Haas (at 
right) became the daughter-in-law of William Mulholland; 
her friend, Margaret Coleman (left) lost her life in the St. 
Francis Dam disaster. From C. Mulholland Collection. 
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ing his decision on the utilitarian doctrine of “greatest good for the 
greatest number,” Mulholland had proceeded with what he consid- 
ered a legitimate enterprise. Many in Owens Valley felt wronged by 
this judgment, however, and as they watched a great water delivery 
system put in place to serve a distant city, some grew to believe they 
had been victimized and that their way of life had been destroyed. 


By the 1920s, rancor in the Owens Valley over the loss of water 
and the degradation of certain abandoned lands purchased by the 
city had spread and was even encouraged by local leaders who, as 
events were to prove, had their own private profit-making agendas. 
As far as the general public of California was concerned, however, 
two propaganda pamphlets of the ’20s best captured the irreconcil- 
able differences of the two sides. The titles alone—The Romance of 
Water and Power (1926) and Owens Valley; Where the Trail of the 
Wrecker Runs (1927)—suggest the intractable nature of the fight. 
The city’s version, sweet reasonableness, is a paean to progress 
and man’s ingenuity at solving the problems of survival and growth 
in a semiarid land. Its author, the Los Angeles publicist and apolo- 
gist, Don J. Kinsey, enforced this roseate vision with his subtitle: “A 
brief narrative, revealing how the magic touch of water and hydro- 
electric power transformed a sleepy, semi-arid Western village into 
the metropolis of the Pacific.” The author ofa darker vision, Freder- 
ick Faulkner (then editor of the Sacramento Union), promised a 
glimpse into the abyss with “The Pitiful Story of an Agricultural 
Paradise, Created by California Pioneers, Condemned to Desert 
Waste by Water Looters.” Faulkner’s epigraph heightened the 
doomsday message: “We, the farming communities of Owens Val- 
ley, being about to die, salute you!”? 


With both viewpoints thus overstated and distorted, the wedge 
between the warring sides only sank deeper, and in the spring of 
1927, an ominous progression of events boded ill for the water 
interests of Los Angeles. In April, a bitter fight in Sacramento 
resulted in the State Assembly’s condemnation of what it called Los 
Angeles’ “ruthless devastation” of the Owens Valley. It demanded 
reparations for land damage to Owens Valley ranchers by the Los 
Angeles Water Board, but the Senate tabled the resolution, which 
produced a renewed fury in Owens Valley. When the City Council 
of Los Angeles also refused the demand for reparations, veiled 
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threats of violence against Mayor George Cryer of Los Angeles 
issued from a group known as the Owens Valley Property Owners, 
led by the chief bankers and businessmen of the Valley, two broth- 
ers, Mark Q. and Wilfred W. Watterson. 


With the city remaining adamant against paying what it consid- 
ered the unreasonably high reparations demanded by the ranchers 
for their lands, renewed violence erupted in Owens Valley. It was a 
resumption of earlier aqueduct dynamitings which Valley locals 
referred to sardonically as “Shooting the Duck.” The first had 
taken place in May 1924, on an open section of the aqueduct two 
miles north of Lone Pine and was followed in November by a 
takeover of the head gate in the Alabama Hills. A crowd of more 
than 100 local ranchers in a spirit combining the features of an out- 
door frolic and a lynching bee, seized, opened and held for more 
than five days the head gate, as precious water headed for Los 
Angeles flowed instead out onto desert lands. Following a quies- 
cent period during which attempts to achieve amity between 
Owens Valley-ites and Los Angeles failed, renewed violence erupt- 
ed in May 1926, with the blasting of a ten-foot section of concrete- 
lined pipe one mile south of the Alabama Hills head gate. 


Now, in the spring of 1927, with animosity against the city at its 
most intense, the first two of seven dynamitings on the aqueduct 
occurred a day apart (May 27th and 28th). The first destroyed the 
No Name Siphon and 475 feet of the aqueduct; the second, the pen- 
stock of the Big Pine powerhouse. As guards and police rushed to 
the scene from Los Angeles to protect the aqueduct against further 
depredations, a$10,000 reward was offered for information leading 
to the arrest of the dynamiters. Mulholland, with his second in 
command, Harvey A. Van Norman, hastened north to meet with 
Edward FE Leahey, the general superintendent for the Water 
Bureau in Owens Valley, and W. J. Clark, a former deputy district 
attorney of Los Angeles now delegated to investigate the sabotage. 
After viewing the damage, Mulholland expressed his outrage but 
also, as he had done so many times before when the water supply 
appeared threatened, reassured the city that there would be no 
water shortage because of this destruction. Both he and Ezra Scat- 
tergood, the head of the Power Bureau, cited the recent completion 
of the San Francisquito Dam as providential in the crisis because its 
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Caught in a relaxed moment, 
William Mulholland leans 
against the side of a boat along- 
side the Colorado River. With 
him, his closest friend and 
associate, Harvey Van Nor- 
man, during aconference on 
Boulder Dam, 1925. 

From C. Mulholland 
Collection. 


current capacity would help avoid serious power shortages to the 


city. 


Having done what he could, Mulholland left in a chauffeured 
car and returned safely to Los Angeles. His colleagues, however, 
were not so fortunate. Following later in a large and speeding tour- 
ing sedan, their chauffeur missed a sharp turn on a mountain road 
in Mint Canyon about twenty miles north of Saugus, the back 
brakes locked, and the car, plunging down an embankment, turned 
over several times. Although all were fortunate enough to escape 
death, the result was that in a time of severest crisis, two of Mulhol- 
land’s most valuable co-workers, Van Norman and Leahey, now lay 
in the hospital with severe injuries. 


Mulholland and the St. Francis Dam 


As if misfortunes would never stop, five days after the car acci- 
dent, on June 6th, a third dynamiting occurred which crippled a 
section of the aqueduct near the Cottonwood power house, and 
then two weeks later, there were two more damaging blasts. Amid 
growing consternation and city demands to bring in state troops, 
Governor Clement C. Young responded with a lackluster perfor- 
mance as he refused to send troops and vaguely spoke of the need 
for arbitration, a proposal promptly shot down by Owens Valley- 
ites. Thus, on July 6th, eight months before the St. Francis Dam 
failed, William Mulholland made an urgent request to Washington, 
D.C. for permits and licenses for short wave radio transmitters 
between Owens Valley and Los Angeles. His message in the wire to 
the Federal Radio Commission read: “Due to extreme dangers and 
threats to life and property along Los Angeles Aqueduct System, it 
is vitally necessary to establish an emergency means of communi- 
cation between Headquarters of the Department of Water and 
Power in Los Angeles and its Lone Pine, California, maintenance 
branch at the source of its water supply. Citing recent depredations 
which had destroyed both telephone and telegraph lines, the Chief 
Engineer and General Manager of the water works and supply for 
Los Angeles believed it “imperative to have an emergency source 
of intelligence that Radio alone can supply.”? 


A week after the wire was sent, another section of the aqueduct 
north of Independence was blown out on July 15th, followed the 
next day by yet another, which proved to be the final blast. The 
city’s efforts to quell the destructive activities and round up the cul- 
prits had met with some success, but the ultimate cessation of vio- 
lence came not as a result of the citys work but from an 
undermining in Owens Valley itself as events and plots thickened. 
First, an ex-Army major, C. Percy Watson, was found with a cache 
of dynamite and arrested as a principal in the dynamitings (later, he 
was exonerated). Then amidst this atmosphere of increasing law- 
lessness which threatened a serious disruption of water and power 
supplies, a dramatic turn worthy of Greek tragedy produced a 
reversal of fortunes. Bank examiners had discovered irregularities 
in the five banks owned by the Wattersons in the Owens Valley and 
now ordered their closure, charging the brothers with embezzle- 
ment and fraud. By the end of August, the Wattersons had been 
arraigned. What ensued was a sorry playing-out of local betrayals 
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and a further deepening of hatreds, as what had once been called 
the “Valley of Broken Hearts” because of predatory water men 
from the big city became again a place of heartbreak and loss, only 
this time at the hands of some of its own. As costly and demoraliz- 
ing as the dynamitings had been to the city (damage to the aque- 
duct alone was estimated at $250,000, to say nothing of the lost 
water which had caused interruptions to power service in Los 
Angeles), these paled beside the emotional and financial losses in 
Owens Valley as it grew clear that Los Angeles had once more pre- 
vailed and loomed as a permanent overlord.‘ 


x *® & 


As attention focused on the upcoming and highly emotional 
Watterson trial, Mulholland observed his 72nd birthday on Sep- 
tember 11th. By then, Leahey and Van Norman were sufficiently 
recovered from their injuries to return to the field and oversee the 
continuing repair of the aqueduct. At the same time, civic leaders of 
Los Angeles and Owens Valley attempted to find grounds for recon- 
ciliation. The unremitting strain and worry of the water war 
between Los Angeles and Owens Valley, along with his customary 
hands-on management of the city’s Department of Water and his 
exertions on behalf of the Boulder Dam project, had taken their toll 
on the aging man.° His extraordinary vigor had long allowed him to 
maintain a pace arduous for a man of any age, but intimations of 
mortality had begun to encroach. His name appeared increasingly 
as an honorary pallbearer at the funerals of old associates, while his 
longtime friend, foe, and almost exact contemporary, Fred Eaton, 
had suffered a stroke the year before. In the recent auto accident 


which had almost cost him the lives of two of his most valued 
friends and co-workers, he had yet another reminder of life’s uncer- 
tainties. At last, at the urging of concerned family and colleagues, 
he took one of the few vacations he ever had in his life. 


On October 31, 1927, the very day the Watterson trial began in 
Owens Valley, Mulholland, with his son and daughter-in-law, Perry 
and Addie Mulholland, sailed on the new liner, the S.S. Mongolia, 
for acruise to New York via the Panama Canal. Now he was to see at 
first hand the other engineering marvel which rivaled his own 
achievement.® Fifty years had passed since Mulholland last saw 
what was then the pre-canal Isthmus of Panama. In 1876 he and his 
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On acruise through the Panama Canal in 1927, William Mulholland (r.) 
enjoyed a stein of beer with his son and daughter-in-law, Perry and Addie Mul- 
holland, at Tropical Gardens, Havana. Photo restored from damaged film. 
From the C. Mulholland Collection. 


brother, Hugh, sailing for California as stowaways on a passenger 
ship, had been found out and ejected at Colon. Lacking funds for 
the train, they had been forced to hike across the Isthmus to Bal- 
boa. Now, in 1927, he sailed out of San Pedro, a world-renowned 
engineer, on a modern swift moving steamer of the Panama Pacific 
Line under the command of one Captain H.A.T. Candy. He was 
quartered in a first class cabin and seated as an honored guest at 
the captain’s table. “They made a big fuss over Dad,” my mother 
later recalled. One week out and on the eve of their arrival at Bal- 
boa, on November 8th, Addie reported to her sister-in-law, Rose 
Mulholland, that the honor of the captain’s table was proving a 
dubious pleasure, for Captain Candy was “inclined to be rather 
obstinate,”she wrote. “He and Dad have had several very heated 
discussions but I hope they are through for the trip.” She thought, 
however, that he was enjoying the cruise, for he “generally finds 
some one interesting to talk to and if he doesn’t he sleeps.” The day 
before, he had spent the afternoon with “an Examiner man named 
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Talbert.” On other days, he and Perry had spent “a great deal of 
time looking at the scenery which consists principally of salt 
water.” (My mother was not an ocean lover!) He had not, she 
reported, opened a book on the trip.’ 


After visiting and sightseeing in Balboa and the old city of Pana- 
ma (“I think Dad enjoyed the beer more than any other part...”), 
they enjoyed a blessedly cool trip through the Canal where they 
watched with interest the operation of the locks. After leaving 
Cristobal headed for Havana and then Miami, they struck a heavy 
sea, and while Addie retreated to her stateroom, a victim of mal de 
mer, father and son revelled on deck in the rough passage. In fact, 
Mulholland fared splendidly on the trip and refused to be left 
behind on any ventures which the younger ones planned with their 
newfound shipboard companions. (Perry was then thirty-five years 
old and Addie thirty-one.) In fact, at a hotel in Miami, when, without 
telling him, the others disappeared for haircuts, finger waves, and 
manicures, they later found him glowering in the lobby. “Where 
have you been?” he wanted to know, and after hearing their expla- 
nations, grouched, “If I’d known that, I could have had my toenails 
pared!” 


He kept up with everyone and showed no signs of flagging, 
even on tours of Havana’s night life. They visited Washington, D.C., 
and later, in New York, saw Florenz Ziegfield’s hit musical review, 
Rio Rita. Then, headed west, they made a detour to Alabama in 
order to visit Mulholland’s sister-in-law, Lulu Ferguson Mitchell, 
who in 1920 had settled in Fairhope with her mother, Mulholland’s 
much loved mother-in-law, Frances Ferguson, who had died the 
year before (1926). The older and only sibling of William’s 
deceased wife, Lillie, Lou (as she liked to be called) was a beautiful 
vibrant woman whom George Bernard Shaw would have classified 
as one of his New Women. Widowed young, she had entered the 
pioneering kindergarten movement in Los Angeles and subse- 
quently became Supervisor of Kindergartens in Santa Barbara 
from 1898 to 1905. A lifelong independent thinker attracted to 
reformist ideas (she had known both Jane Addams and Theda 
Bara!), she, after a disastrous experience with some real estate con 
men, became a devotee of the writings of Henry George, and had 
chosen to live in Fairhope, one of the only Single Tax colonies in the 
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country. There, she was associated with an experimental progres- 
sive institute, the Organic School. 


In order to reach her, the travelling Mulhollands secured a taxi 
from their hotel in Mobile and made their way to what was then the 
primitive settlement of Fairhope on Mobile Bay. Mulholland had 
always been alternately amused and nonplussed by the career of 
his colorful sister-in-law, but now as they tromped through sand 
dunes and palmettos to her cabin in the pines, civilization by now 
having completely petered out, he shook his head and opined: “I’m 
not surprised that she lives here—the mystery’s how in hell did she 
ever find it?” 


They returned to Los Angeles in late November where the mem- 
orable trip ended sadly, for Addie had contracted typhoid in Panama. 
Soon hospitalized with fever and in delirium, she was diagnosed as 
having typhoid, pneumonia, and spinal meningitis. My aunt, Rose 
Mulholland, who kept house for her father and was something of a 
mother hen with him, had instructed Addie before the trip to make 
sure that “Papa eats some vegetables.” One evening on shipboard, 
noticing that the fresh green beans looked appetizing and having 
heard him order only fish, meat and potatoes, she said, “Dad. The 
green beans look good tonight.” “Oh!”she could recall years later. 
“He gave me the dirtiest look and said, ‘T’ve already given my order.’” 
That ended all vegetable talk until his homecoming when Rose con- 
fronted him with: “I suppose you didn’t eat any vegetables while you 
were away.” “No,” he replied to Rose’s chiding. “Addie ate the vegeta- 
bles.”® 


Mulholland returned from vacation with renewed hope that 
matters might be resolved in Owens Valley, for during his absence, 
the Wattersons had been found guilty and sentenced to ten years in 
San Quentin. Although the dynamitings in Owens Valley returned 
briefly to the headlines when a group of six was rounded up and one 
confessed to participation in the blasting parties, the case ultimate- 
ly came to nothing when all were dismissed. Negotiations between 
the city and Owens Valley inched along. More positive news was 
the announcement that after five months of work, Tinnemaha Dam 
was now half finished. It was being built under the supervision of 
engineer, Stanley Dunham, who had in 1926 built the St. Francis 
Dam. Located south of Big Pine, Tinnemaha was the alternate solu- 
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tion for water storage after Mulholland had refused to meet what he 
considered an excessive price for the preferred dam site in Long 
Valley owned by Fred Eaton. The new earth-fill structure, five miles 
long, was described as the longest dam in the world.2 


Mulholland’s chief focus now centered on the Boulder Dam 
proposal about to be argued in Congress, and after a grim Christ- 
mas with the family worried over Addie’s survival, he left in early 
January, 1928, for Washington, D.C., where, with his second in 
command, Harvey Van Norman, and Attorney WB. Mathews, he 
was to testify on behalf of the Swing-Johnson bill. Because Los 
Angeles had mushroomed in population, industry, and commerce 
since World War I, demands for hydroelectric power increased, so 
that the Boulder Dam project, which promised to generate 
1,000,000 horsepower of hydroelectric energy, was considered a 
necessary solution. Indeed, municipal power may be said to have 
been the paramount issue of the 1920s, but as it rode tandem with 
_ water and was also jealously fought over by competing private 
power companies, the battle over rights to the Colorado River was 
fierce. When he had returned from his trip in late 1927, Mulholland 
had made a strong public statement in favor of the upcoming bill 
and expressed his impatience with the years of foot dragging (since 
1923-24). “For years we have been listening patiently to half-baked 
objections and alternative plans of persons and groups seeking to 
divert attention from the one and only practicable plan for the con- 
trol and development of the Colorado.”!° Both Mulholland and his 
coequal in the Power Bureau, Scattergood, realized the limits of 
Owens Valley as a source of water and power (especially power) for 
Los Angeles. Mulholland in 1923 had made a preliminary survey of 
the Colorado, which, when it became bruited about in the following 
year, had excited the fears of private power companies and others 
who believed that Los Angeles would once again loot them ofa trea- 
sure}! 


The hearings were to have begun on January 6th, 1928, but by 
the 10th, Mulholland wrote to Rose from his hotel, The Washing- 
ton, in Washington, D.C-.: 

I imagined that by this time I could give you some idea of the 


time of my return but it still is uncertain. Hurlbut’s [office engi- 
neer in the Water Department] frequent messages keep me 
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informed of Addie’s improvement and your general welfare 
which I am glad to hear is good. I had a bad attack of neuritis 
for two days but am all right now.” 


He remained in Washington until mid-January and never did 
testify, as Congressmen, engineers and lobbyists of the Colorado 
River states continued to tilt over the bill. Although he doubtless 
would have preferred his own hearth to a hotel room, Mulholland 
was accustomed to hanging out with his associates in strange 
places. In fact, his life had been largely spent in masculine company 
since the death of his “dear wife and companion” (his phrase) 
twelve years earlier which had diminished his domestic life. (As 
comforting and entertaining as one’s adult children might be, they 
could not replace the company of one’s colleagues, especially those 
with whom one was allied in a common cause.) In this instance, he 
was with two of his closest friends and associates, WB. Mathews, 


William Mullholand with 
granddaughter, Catherine 
Mulholland, 1928. 

From C. Mullholland 
Collection. 
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attorney for the Water and Power Bureaus, and his special favorite, 
Harvey Van Norman, upon whom he had come to rely almost as an 
alter ego during the fierce confrontations in Owens Valley. 


A younger man, Van Norman still had the strength for battle 
which Mulholland had once had. Now Mulholland depended heavily 
on Van, perhaps more than he realized. Throughout the Panama trip, 
my mother remembered his refrain of “If only Van were here...” or “I 
wish Van could see this...” His high regard for Van created a mild cur- 
rent of jealousy in Mulholland’s sons who often felt they had been 
supplanted in their father’s affection. That no serious disaffection 
ever resulted was because Van Norman was a thoroughly decent and 
likable gentleman who, with his wife, remained always warm friends 
of the Mulholland family. 


Only after Mulholland had left Washington with Van Norman 
on January 16th did Representative William E. Evans of Glendale 
enter into the Congressional Record Mulholland’s report arguing 
Los Angeles’ need for Boulder Dam and asserting that at the cur- 
rent rate of growth, its present water supply would be inadequate 
by 1947. Upon his and Van Norman’s return to Los Angeles, Mul- 
holland announced his belief that the long-contested Swing-John- 
son bill would ultimately pass. He was right, but by the time it did 
(at the end of the year, on December 28, 1928), Mulholland’s world 
had crashed about him. 


ek 


A deep satisfaction in Mulholland’s later life was his ranch in the 
San Fernando Valley. Between 1910 and 1912, he began to acquire 
land (eventually 640 acres) in the West Valley. Several of his col- 
leagues also bought at this time so that an enclave of water and power 
folk developed. By the 1920s, surrounding and abutting Mulhol- 
land’s land, were the ranches of Department members Van Norman, 
Scattergood, MacKay, Wintz, and even one of the department’s 
office force, Mulholland’s secretary and notary, Eva H. Shoemaker. 
In 1926, under the management of his oldest son, Perry, who had 
been in charge of farming operations since 1916, Mulholland created 
a family partnership with his children which he called the Mulhol- 
land Orchard Company. Because he took a keen interest in all 
aspects of the ranch and because it was not far off the route when 
traveling north to the water works, it became a frequent stop-off. 
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Which is how it happened that my father accompanied his dad and 
Van Norman to the St. Francis Dam on Monday, March 12th, little 
more than twelve hours before it failed. The two older men had 
swung by on their way up to the dam site, and because of all the talk 
and concern about the dam’s condition, my father joined them." 


My mother, even if she had had the strength, would not have 
been included in such a junket, but she did ask Perry, if he should 
see either Jack Ely or his wife, Margaret, to say hello. Margaret 
Coleman Ely and Addie had been best friends in the days before 
high schools were built in the fledgling towns of Van Nuys and 
Owensmouth. Margaret from Van Nuys and Addie from Owens- 
mouth had ridden the old Red Cars together, first to Hollywood 
High (Class of 1913), and later to Normal School. Margaret mar- 
ried before Addie; married her Van Nuys boy friend, Jack Ely, and 
with two young sons, lived in San Francisquito Canyon, where Jack 
was the assistant damkeeper. The two friends, now young matrons 
with busy lives (further complicated by Addie’s recent debilitating 
illness), met infrequently, so that Addie welcomed a chance to send 
a message to her. When Perry returned from his brief excursion to 
San Francisquito, however, he had little to say about the Elys and 
instead dwelt on a sight which had perturbed him: all that water at 
the west abutment. Addie never saw Margaret again, for that night, 
around midnight, the dam went out and among its first victims were 
the entire Ely family. 


Jack Ely would later be remembered for a remark he had made 
in jest to acattle rancher in the San Francisquito Canyon three days 
before the dam failed. The rancher, Chester Smith, would testify 
at the Los Angeles Coroner’s Inquest that three days before the 
dam failed, on a trip to mend fence up one of the lateral canyons off 
the San Francisquito, he and a companion, as they passed the dam, 
had stopped to inspect the leaks on the west abutment. As they did 
so, Smith spied Ely on the dam. Smith looked across the seven-hun- 
dred feet of the canyon and then turned to Ely and asked, “Ely, what 
are you sons-of-guns going to do here, going to flood us out down 
below?” Deadpan, Ely joked back. “We expect this dam to break 
any minute.” 
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William Mulholland and Harvey Van Norman, 
the day after the disaster, March 13, 1928. 
From the C. Mulholland Collection. 


x *k * 


My aunt Rose Mulholland often told me how the horrible news 
came to their home in the middle of the night. The upstairs phone 
was in the hallway on the wall just outside the door of my grandfa- 
ther’s bedroom. When it rang sometime after midnight, Rose took 
the call. It was Van Norman, who told her the dam had gone out. 
Rose went to her father’s bed and awakened him with the news. As 
he rose and stumbled towards the phone, she heard him repeat 
over and over: “Please, God. Don’t let people be killed.” It was an 
unanswered prayer, for by morning over four hundred souls had 
perished. 16 


xk kk * 


Because the horror ofa disaster has many faces, how can one tell 
all the stories of the terrible time? Tales of heroism and great 
courage (the young telephone operator in Santa Paula who risked 
her life by remaining at her post in the path of the coming waters in 
order to warn people) and tales of shame (looters in the flood torn lit- 
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tle towns). For those with the stomach to look, there exist in the 
records at the Department of Water and Power morgue photographs 
of those recovered from the mud, rock, and sand, which as they 
churned in the tumbling water, mauled the victims to their deaths. 
There is the stark dead look of my grandfather as he was pho- 
tographed standing with Van Norman in the daylight ruins. Now he 
was in the nightmare every engineer dreads: to have built a structure 
which not only fails but kills. There was his progression of words as 
first he said some terrific earth movement (not an earthquake) must 
have caused the collapse; then in testimony at the coroner’s inquest, 
after hinting at the possibility of sabotage, with tears coursing down 
his face and at the point of breakdown, he said he envied the dead. 
His assertion that if there were human error, it was his and his alone, 
earned him praise and respect in many quarters. “We must have 
overlooked something,” he said. Newspapers throughout America 
headlined the story and editorially praised the old engineer’s courage 
and honesty in assuming responsibility.’ 


Everyone had an explanation or surmise. Public response was 
immediate, sometimes surprisingly so. Three days after the failure, 
Governor Young ordered a state investigation after the State Engi- 
neer made the amazingly rapid and facile judgment that foundation 
weaknesses in the abutments of the dam were responsible for the 
collapse, and therefore, he declared, “the responsibility rests with 
the Los Angeles city engineering authorities who built the dam.”® 
The city responded swiftly to make what restitution it could and in 
after days was remembered as having acted promptly and honor- 
ably in settling claims and making reparations. 


While struggling with a way to tell this difficult part of the story, 
which, a lifetime later, still has the power to wrench my heart and 
soul, I received a letter from an old family friend whose timing 
seemed miraculously apt for it contained, besides his own letter, 
one written by his aunt in Fillmore the day after the disaster. I let 
her account stand here for the many, because, as Dylan Thomas 
wrote in “A Refusal to Mourn,” his great elegy to a child dead in an 
early London fire raid at the beginning of World War II: “After the 
first death there is no other.” 


Ray Orton, now in his 90s and a resident of Upland, California, 
has known four generations of my family, dating from the time 
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when our respective families first settled in Owensmouth (Canoga 
Park) between 1910 and 1915. In 1928 Orton’s uncle—but Ray 
Orton himself best tells the story: 


Lucius R. Orton (Luce, pronounced Loosh) and his family were 
living in Fillmore where he managed the Ventura Distributing 
Company that sold and delivered Ventura Refining Company’s 
gasoline and oil. Prior to entering the petroleum business he 
had been Undersheriff of Ventura County. 

When the San Francisquito Dam failed his wife Daisy Shaw 
Orton sent a letter to my parents in Owensmouth telling them 
of the tragic event. Mother sent the letter on to me [Ray was 
then working and living in San Francisco, having just graduat- 
ed from UC Berkeley] and I have kept it in my files ever since: 


Fillmore 
March 14, 1928 


Dear Folks. 


Ever since yesterday morning we have had calls into all our 
relations to tell that “all is well” with us—and the only call I 
have succeeded in getting thru was to my folks and as we were 
limited to three minutes I didn’t have brains enough to ask 
them to relay messages for me to all of you. 

For us right here in Fillmore there haven’t been so many 
missing. With very few exceptions all are safe. The bodies that 
are being found here some 50 in number are from further up 
toward Castaic. 

I don’t believe I will ever forget that terrible night we went 
thru. The fire bell at 2-0’cl. woke us & we could keep hearing 
an awful roar. Luce dressed and started out and when he got 
out the door the neighbor man was just going out and told him 
what had happened. He came back and told us—the children 
were all awakened by the bell ringing—and then he went to | 
the river to see just where the water was. In just a few minutes 
more the phone rang—calling more men out—and that the 
water was at Ventura St. Just the block below us. We then all 
dressed. 2 A.M.—no lights but my lovely red ornamental can- 
dles. I put some clothes for the children in a suitcase and when | 
Luce got back he said the water was going down. We didn’t go | 
back to bed but built a fire in the fireplace and stayed up. It was | 
sure a terrible night and I don’t believe I will ever forget that | 
awful roar of the water. Who would ever have thot that such a 
calamity could have overtaken us here. 
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The Bridge at Bardsdale is completely gone, taken by the 
water and debris. The river is absolutely clean of trees. Not a 
willow in sight. All of the houses on the Bardsdale side just off 
the Bridge are moved—some gone. This side what few were 
near the river are moved onto the street. 

Luce has been gone all day yesterday and into the night and 
again today. The men here have organized searching parties 
and have recovered some 50 bodies. Luce says they were not 
drowned—but battered and bruized [sic]—but don’t show 
anguish—so that probably they were taken in their sleep and 
didn’t know what had happened. 

Santa Paula’s lower street—River St—had houses moved 
and twisted. Their lovely new school filled with water—many 
people left homeless. There is lots of outside aid coming in and 
as far as we can hear—everything is being done that can posst- 
bly be done. There are hundreds of your high powered blue 
uniformed Los Angeles police up here. 

I understand from our truck drivers today that they are 
stopping everyone at the Saticoy crossing. The only way at pre- 
sent that you could get over here would be that way—But I 
imagine in a couple of days everything will be normal. All com- 
panies concerned are clearing roads—building bridges— 
putting up light and telephone lines. The only ones who they 
let thru must have urgent business. There were hundreds of 
sight-see-ers yesterday—and Luce says that they have hin- 
dered men that were working trying to get things in shape. 
Will Bland was here from Lompoc. Got thru by knowing one of 
the cops on duty. He said that John was coming down but don’t 
suppose they can get thru. 

Gragg was here today. Had gotten pinched and had to come 
to court. Since I have started this your bookkeeper has 
phoned. So glad. Understand the mail was going out today. No 
trains—only from Ventura here. No further as yet, but think 
you will get this all right. 

Daisy 


k kK * 


Had I but died an hour before this chance 
Thad lived a blessed time; for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality, 

All is but toys; renown and grace 1s dead, 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of —Macbeth 
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Lillian Darrow, a native of Newark, New Jersey, had come to 
California in 1921 and as a young woman in her early twenties 
worked for the Department of Water and Power in the Right of Way 
and Land Department. At the time of the dam failure, she was in the 
legal department dealing with the belongings of the victims (sort- 
ing out clothes and other possessions. “Some of the things I saw 
were pitiful,” she told me). Mulholland before the tragedy, she 
remembered, had been “such a sweet man,” who had always greet- 
ed her pleasantly whenever they met. But afterward, she said, “He 
went down. His face aged twenty years.”!9 


For those who hated Mulholland (or the idea of him), there was 
now added reason to hate him more. Threats were made against 
his life, and he had to live with an armed guard around his home. 
He requested a leave of absence, not wishing to embarrass the 
Water Board with his presence during the investigation. The Com- 
mission refused to grant it, but he knew his time was over, and a 
year later, in March 1929, Van Norman became the chief engineer 
and general manager of a newly unified organization to be known 
henceforth as the Department of Water and Power (Scattergood, 
who had been head of the old separate Power Bureau was now the 
chief electrical engineer, while Frank E. Weymouth, the hydraulic 
engineer formerly with the United States Reclamation Service, 
became assistant to Van Norman in the Water Bureau.)2° Some- 
what in the manner of a professor emeritus, Mulholland was 
retained as a consultant with an office in the Department and a 
salary of $500 a month. This largesse to a man who spent his life in 
the service of the city water works provoked a nasty response in the 
Record, when a letter-writer declared it preposterous for “a man 
who had practically acknowledged, his responsibility in connection 
with the Saint Francis tragedy and its sacrifice of over 400 lives, to 
continue to hold a position of such prestige...”2! 


Public opprobrium was one thing; Mulholland had had a life- 
time of it mingled with the praise and adulation. But there were pri- 
vate hurts which cut deep. One mechanical engineer who had 
worked with him since the days of the old private water company in 
the 1890s; who had travelled with him on business trips to San 
Francisco and Owens Valley; had lunched with him almost daily 
when the two were at the Department, now, whether out of disap- 
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proval or from an inability to face the Chief, quit speaking to him. 
Mulholland’s nephew, Bill, was still perplexed by the behavior 
years later when he said, “After having been that close to him all 
that time, he shunned him. It was the craziest thing I had ever heard 
OL” 


One mean bit of work resulted in the name change of Mulhol- 
land Dam to Hollywood Dam. Built around a plan similar to that of 
the St. Francis, it was, with its curved wall nestled in the Hollywood 
hills, aesthetically, the loveliest dam Mulholland ever built. Under- 
standably, after the disaster, people living nearby were apprehen- 
sive about the dam’s safety. Their fears were further fed under the 
leadership of a motion picture director, one David Horsely, who, 
beginning in September 1928, issued a weekly sheet, Hollywood 
Dam News, which called into question Mulholland’s work and fea- 
tured horror stories about cracks in concrete and other dam fail- 
ures. By maintaining a muckracking posture with the prose of a 
Hollywood pitch man, he managed, with the support of the Holly- 
wood Chamber of Commerce and the Hollywood Citizen News, to 
force the abandonment of Mulholland Dam in October 1931. Admit- 
ting by then that the dam was not unsafe, the group stated it still rec- 
ommended the step because of “the psychological effect it has on 
those who live in that territory.”22 As a kind of silent rebuke to such 
hysteria, the structure today still stands. 


* * * 


It has become a cliché to say that Mulholland was broken by the 
failure of the dam, and it is true that not unlike the American poet, 
Ezra Pound, incarcerated in a madhouse for treason after World 
War II, Mulholland took ever greater refuge in silence. Yet even 
after all the investigations and studies and speculations about the 
failure of the St. Francis Dam, he was not satisfied that an ultimate 
explanation had been reached about what had happened; what had 
gone wrong. His nephew and namesake, William “Bill” Mulholland 
(quoted above), who, with his younger brother, Hugh, both worked 
in the Department of Water and Power under their uncle and knew 
him well, once told me that when Mulholland had said if any human 
was to blame, he was that human, he did not thereby consider him- 
self to blame. “With the knowledge that was available,” Bill told me, 
“and they used every bit of knowledge that was available—and he 
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had as much knowledge of those kinds of things as anybody in the 
world, and he used every bit... and it didn’t stay there [i.e., the dam]. 
He was not broken by that mishap because he never accepted the 
responsibility of something that was beyond his power.”23 


Whatever the truth of that might be, Mulholland’s cup was stilla 
bitter one, and instead of quoting Macbeth’s “When sorrows come, 
they come not single spies, But in battalions,” he remarked one day, 
in his characteristic blunt manner, to Addie, still recovering from 
her near-fatal illness, “things have a way of coming in gobs.” A 
month after the abandonment of Mulholland Dam, in December 
1931, another hurtful loss came with the sudden and unexpected 
death of his old “partner in crime,” Attorney, WB. Mathews, after 
abdominal surgery. 


The Mulhollands, having endured years in the shadow of public 
controversy over water issues, had long since tended to draw 
inward.”* After the dam disaster, the retreat deepened. The old 
“Chief’s” 75th birthday in 1930 was honored with a private banquet at 
the ranch. Old friends gathered, but there were no public announce- 
ments or observances. He accompanied us more frequently on out- 
ings and excursions: a day riding the cable car up Mt. Lowe, a 
weekend cruise to Ensenada. I especially recall a trip to El Centro 
and Palm Springs in either 1930 or ’31, part of whose purpose was 
doubtless to view water works in connection with Imperial Valley and 
the Colorado River. (Among the men of my family viewing water 
works was considered recreational in the way that museums, amuse- 
ment parks or zoos would be to others.) Our car was a dark green 
1927 LaSalle touring sedan with a commodious interior. We stayed 
one night at the Barbara Worth Hotel in El Centro, which seemed 
grand to me and where a romantic mural of Barbara Worth in the 
desert captured my imagination.% As we motored towards Palm 
Springs at the end of the next day, discussion arose as to where we 
would stay the night. (In those days, one could make such impromp- 
tu arrangements for lodgings.) As we passed the elegant and newly 
opened Desert Inn, someone suggested that we ask about accommo- 
dations there. My father went in and returned to the car with the 
information that rooms were available, but the rate was $10 a night. 
(Rates at the Barbara Worth Hotel the night before had ranged from 
$3.50 to $5.00.) Grandpa, who had been semi-dozing up to then, 
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came suddenly to life. “Did you tell them we didn’t want to buy the 
place?” he protested. 


We motored on, and instead of the Desert Inn, ended up in 
decidedly downscale tourist cabins. Next morning, some now long- 
forgotten exchange arose between my father and grandfather: one 
of those tense moments which the enforced intimacy of car travel 
seems to activate; perhaps it was how best to arrange the luggage 
in the car. Whatever it was, it caused my agitated father to back over 
a water hydrant outside the cabin. From the broken pipe spouted a 
geyser of water, and as both men clambered out of the car, the rest 
of us emerged from our cabin ready to depart. Water spewed every- 
where, and as my father went for help at the front office, I saw my 
grandfather, alone beside the jetting stream. At the time only the 
excitement and confusion of the scene registered on me, but now, 
years later, the memory of that old man, one of the world’s leading 
hydraulic engineers, standing helpless by a broken water pipe out- 
side a tourist cabin in the desert strikes me as one of those 
supremely ironic moments when the gods play their Olympian 
jokes and laugh in heartless derision at us mere mortals. 


xk *K* 


In 1989 a film-making group for public television asked me to 
participate in a documentary about William Mulholland (the film, 
Mulholland: The Dream-Builder, became one of a series in the Los 
Angeles History Project). One of the shoots took place on April 28th 
in San Francisquito Canyon, where I had not been since that day 
with my father when I was almost five, over sixty years before. | 
approached the area with some trepidation, feeling as if I were 
entering haunted and forbidden grounds. It turned out to be a 
warm and sunny spring day, and I hiked with the crew to the former 
dam site (the remaining portion of wall had been blasted away in 
1931, so that few traces of the dam remain today). Seated on a boul- 
der in the riverbed of the canyon, I spoke before camera of the dev- 
astation which overtook so many in this place, including my 
grandfather.” 


Afterwards, Richard Callison, one of the young Department of 
Water and Power engineers who had escorted us, drove me up to 
Powerhouse No. 1 and beyond to see the employees’ quarters, 
which, being located above the dam, had been untouched by the 
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dam failure. In this idyllic spot in the quiet of the canyon where 
ancient native sycamores shade the ground stood vintage wooden 
bungalows which harkened up scenes from the southern Califor- 
nia of my childhood. Callison told me the Department engineers 
enjoyed duty there because of the beauty and quiet of the place, and 
then he said he’d like to give me something. We proceeded to his 
garage, where after rummaging about in a carton, he brought forth 
a small water glass of purple-lavender tint. “We explore down there 
where the dam went out,” he explained, “and sometimes we find 
things. This glass came from the area where the old cookhouse 
was washed away.” He held it out to me. “Would you like it?” 
Moved, I expressed my appreciation. As I took the small tumbler, I 
remarked on its lovely hue and said I’d seen glass in old houses 
which had turned this shade. “The action of the sun and weather on 
old glass.” He went on to explain. It had lain covered in the riverbed 
for over halfa century. 


Then, as we headed back to join the others, he turned to me. 
“You know what you said about the dam. That was a terrible thing, I 
know, but it was only one part of a whole. The only part which 
failed. The rest has held.” Then to make his meaning clear, he 
repeated. “The whole system has held. Because it has integrity.” I 
thought then, and I think today, that those words could very well 
stand as an epitaph for William Mulholland. 


Today, on a shelf in my home, the little water glass stands 
beside another memento given me by a thoughtful acquaintance: a 
small vial containing Owens River water, a souvenir handed out by 
the San Fernando Chamber of Commerce on the opening day of 
the Owens River Aqueduct in 1913. The whole story abides for me 
in those two objects: water as blessing and curse; lifegiver and 
destroyer. The clear little bottle holds the lifegiving water which 
enabled a great city to grow while the lavender glass speaks of the 
darker consequences of man’s efforts to master a world he ulti- 
mately never fully comprehends nor controls. 
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NOTES 


{Many accounts exist of the water wars of the 1920s, which has been a favorite subject for 
both historians and journalists. The liveliest—and still, I believe, the best—is by Remi 
Nadeau in The Water Seekers (Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1950). See Part I, 
Chapters 4 and 5. Nadeau interviewed many of the participants of the events of which he 
writes, and therefore, best captures the spirited and heartfelt beliefs and biases of each side. 


2Kinsey’s work was published by the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power in 
October, 1926, doubtless to counteract the negative effects of an earlier series of articles in 
the San Francisco Cail (April 21-May 3,1924) written by Court Kunze, an Owens Valley news- 
paperman married to a member of the Watterson family who led the fight against Los Ange- 
les. Entitled “Valley of Broken Hearts,” it became an influential anti-Los Angeles document. 
Later, in early 1927, Faulkner, the editor of the Sacramento Union, was welcomed to Inyo 
County to learn the grievances firsthand from local leaders and residents. His series of arti- 
cles first appeared in the Sacramento paper from March 28 to April 2,1927. Then, published 
in pamphlet form, the work was, according to Remi Nadeau, “mailed by the thousands to citi- 
zens throughout California” (The Water Seekers, p.100). Also in 1927, as if to reinforce 
Faulkner’s work, the Los Angeles Record during the height of the “water wars” reprinted in 
its pages Kunze’s “Valley of Broken Hearts.” The Record, a Scripps paper which had once 
supported the building of the aqueduct, subsequently became an implacable enemy of the 
city’s water and power men. 


3Department of Water and Power, File No. 450-59. 
4Los Angeles Examiner, February 22, 1928 


5The most visible evidence of Mulholland’s advancing age was hand tremors and a some- 
what shuffled gait. Described in other writings about Mulholland as Parkinson’s disease, it 
was certainly never so diagnosed by his personal physicians nor did it ever progress beyond 
palsied hands. As his maternal uncle, Richard Deakers, and both Mulholland’s sons, Perry 
and Thomas, suffered from the same trembling hands in their later years, the condition was 
most unmedically referred to in our family as “the Deakers shake.” Stress aggravated the 
trembling, and yet my father recalls that his dad could so control his unsteady hand that in 
executing a sketch, he was able, painstakingly and with tiny strokes, to draw a straight line 
which showed no sign of interruption. His later handwriting, however, with its wavering 
lines betrays the condition, and I remember from childhood watching with greedy impa- 
tience as he shakily and slowly—yet deftly—carved the joint of roast fowl at a family dinner. 
Until he suffered his first stroke in 1934, he always stood at the head of the table with what he 
called his snickersnee in hand; ready, to the end, to do the honors of the table and acquit him- 
self as a true Victorian pater familias. 


6General George W. Goethals, the builder of the Panama Canal, was to die three months 
later in January 1928. Mulholland, sometimes referred to as the “Goethals of the West,” 
offers an interesting contrast to his fellow engineer. Goethals, a military man, served out his 
duty in Panama until 1917, at which time he resigned and never returned. Mulholland, on the 
other hand, remained committed to one place, and for all his farflung professional consulta- 
tion work, never left Los Angeles. 


Goethals and Mulholland had first met in 1914 when both men received honorary doctor- 
ates at the University of California, Berkeley, along with the noted educator, David Starr Jor- 
dan. In 1923 they had conferred in Los Angeles with other leading engineers over the 
feasibility of constructing Boulder Dam. At a dinner then given in his honor at the California 
Club, Goethals had expressed his approval of the plan, thus bolstering the positions of Wal- 
ter Gordon Clark, the engineer in charge of the project, and Mulholland, who championed 
the gigantic undertaking. Goethals had also spoken that night of critics who claimed the 
Panama Canal had reached its limits. He denied this while acknowledging that if a dam had 
been built in 1908, the added water supply would have taken care of the increased tonnage 
now passing through. Mulholland would have sympathized, as he was then facing criticism 
in some quarters for having failed to build a dam (in Long Valley) whose storage capacities, 
his critics believed, would have alleviated some of the current shortages in the city. 
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Shortly after the banquet; in July 1923, Mulholland was also asked to serve as a consul- 
tant with Goethals and Arthur P. Davis (recently removed Reclamation Commissioner) on 
an unspecified northern California project (probably East Bay Municipal Utility District). In 
response, he had wired: “To give the project a start I will tentatively say yes if you deem it nec- 
essary.” From Mulholland Office Files, No.1, 1923-24. Also, Los Angeles Times, June 7,1923; 
Los Angeles Examiner, July 6 and 17, 1928. 


‘Letters of Addie Mulholland. In author’s possession. 


*My mother did not come home until shortly before the St. Francis Dam went out. For 
weeks she lay fevered and delirious in the Hollywood Methodist Hospital, to which my wor- 
ried father drove each evening after work to see her from our ranch in the west San Fernando 
Valley. She lost her hair and boasted to my father that it had turned red. She told him of visi- 
tors she’d had during the day—impossible, since she was in isolation; but so lucid and con- 
vincing was she in her hallucinations that at one point my father found himself looking 
through the drawers of the dresser in her room for a beaded evening bag she insisted a 
friend had brought her that day. She, formerly plump at 160 pounds, lost eighty, and when 
she finally arrived home accompanied by a nurse, my brother, two and a half, did not know 
who she was, and I, almost five, had, during her long absence (three months), begun to show 
signs of regression, and at the sight of her, ran away and hid. 

*Los Angeles Times, December 3, 1927 


\Tbid., December 9, 1927 


"Harry Chandler was one powerful opponent of Boulder Dam, fearing loss of water and 
irrigation rights on his vast landholdings along the American—Mexican border in Baja Cali- 
fornia and in Imperial Valley. Besides private power companies, other strong opponents of 
Boulder Dam were the coal-producing interests. Utah, for example, fought the measure, and 
one is reminded in reviewing the old arguments of a remark by Thomas Beer in his biogra- 
phy of Mark Hanna 4 propos opponents of government-run power plants at the turn of the 
century: “I have been privileged to listen to a redoubtable lawyer employed by a great coal- 
mining company as he expounded the horrors of “socialism” in an argument against the use 
of American water power...The gentleman talked through three cocktails about the nefari- 
ousness of governmental power plants. He is also in favor of Prohibition as a benefit to the 
laboring man, he has written strongly against the possible decrease of protective tariffs, and 
he hopes to be elected to Congress soon.” Thomas Beer, Hanna, Crane and the Mauve 
Decade (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941), p. 587. Mulholland would have shared Beer’s wry 
disdain for this potential candidate. 


"Letter of William Mulholland. In possession of the author. 


‘More detailed accounts of this matter appear in my “Recollections of a Valley Past,” Cal- 
ifornia Childhood, ed. Gary Soto (Berkeley: Creative Arts Book Company, 1988), and The 


Owensmouth Baby; The Making of a San Fernando Valley Town (Northridge : Santa Susana 
Press, 1987), pp. 73-75. 


‘I am aware that this account does not jibe exactly with Outland’s (Man-Made Disaster, 
pp. 61-65), but both my parents spoke of Perry’s accompanying his father and Van Norman to 
the dam site that morning, and I know of no reason why they should have lied aboutit. 


'SAlthough the source of this anecdote is from the Los Angeles Coroner’s Inquest (Testi- 
mony of Chester Smith), I have used the version in Charles F. Outland’s, Man-Made Disas- 
ter: The Story of St. Francis Dam (Glendale, Calif., Arthur H. Clark Co., 1963), pp. 53-56. This 
author deserved great credit and recognition for attempting to deal with the event in an even- 
handed manner, to assess its consequences, and finally, to raise unanswered questions. 
Because he wrote out of a personal passion to understand the events he had witnessed as a 
youth, he brought an urgency to his narrative which makes for lively reading. 


‘Outland worried over the issue of who knew what and when, and cast suspicions on the 
Department of Water and Power’s accounts, suggesting that it had been laggard in its report- 
ing. He questioned official accounts of exactly when Mulholland was notified and doubted 
his testimony that he had arrived at the scene with Van Norman by 2:00 a.m., stating that it 
would have been impossible for them to have reached the scene at that time if Van Norman 
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had not been notified of the failure until 1:09 a.m. He noted the two addresses of the men 
(Mulholland at 426 South St. Andrews Place near Third and Western, and Van Norman at 
2621 North Commonwealth Avenue in the Los Feliz district), and speculated that “it would 
have taken considerable time for the Chief’s chauffeur to pick up the men and start for the 
canyon.” (Outland, pp. 106-07) 


What Outland could not have realized is that the “the Chief's chauffeur” was his own son, 
Thomas Mulholland, who lived with his father. Knowing my Uncle Tom’s driving skills and 
the open traffic conditions of those days, he could have easily driven to Van N orman’s house 
in ten minutes by going north on Western to Los Feliz and on to North Commonwealth. 


If, however, word of the dam failure did not arrive until after 1:09 a.m., then Outland is 
correct in questioning Mulholland’s testimony. My hunch is that they learned the bad news 
earlier than 1:09 a.m. Curiously, newspaper accounts the following day all gave their arrival 
time as 2:30 a.m. Whatever the exact time and whatever a half—-hour’s difference signifies in 
the eventual outcome of events today seems somewhat academic. What seems most true to 
me is Mulholland’s testimony that he was at the scene “within two hours after it went out, and 
waited until daylight.” 


17A typical example concluded: “He is one of the few men in the profession big enough to 
admit he has made a mistake. The greatest professional advances are made through the con- 
sideration of mistakes, but it is seldom that professional mistakes are admitted. Surely the 
profession of engineering is to be congratulated on having a man big enough and honest 
enough to make the admission.” Vallejo Evening Chronicle, March 22, 1928. 

18]. os Angeles Examiner, March 16,1928. 

19Telephone conversation with Lillian Darrow, 1988. 

20Los Angeles Examiner, March 13, 1929. 

211 os Angeles Record, March 20, 1929. 

21 os Angeles Times, October 17,1931. My memory of this is vivid, for I was eight years 
old and had seen a movie in which a disgraced military officer had his epaulets stripped from 
his uniform. It seemed to me that this was what was happening to my grandfather. 

23Tape interview, William Bodine Mulholland, March 7, 1978. In author’s possession. 

24My mother told me that upon the occasions she and my father travelled in the Owens 
Valley and high desert area, they always used her maiden name for registration in a hotel or 
tourist accommodation. We children were never taken there, and my first visit was shortly 
after my marriage in 1949, when I was in my late twenties—and had the protection of a new 
surname. 

Years later I came across a copy of The Winning of Barbara Worth (1911) by Harold Bell 
Wright in my grandfather’s library. It had been a best-selling novel in its time, a romance cel- 
ebrating engineers, water and the desert as well as the virtues of westerners over materialis- 
tic easterners. In front of this copy I discovered a dedicatory note to Mulholland from the 
author, thanking him for his help in providing background for the work. 

26The footage was not used because of constraints on length, it being a 30-minute feature. 
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Following the Flood: 
A Photographic Study of the 
St. Francis Dam Disaster 


Selected from the Collections of the 
Ventura County Museum of History & Art 


by Charles N. Johnson 


cis Dam, and there are the effects. By sunrise on March 13, 

1928, and for some time afterwards, the effects upon the 
people and the land of the Santa Clara Valley were recorded in print 
and in image. From the headwaters of the Santa Clara River to the 
Pacific Ocean, professional reporters and photographers moved 
quickly by land and some even by air to record the awesome path of 
destruction. Certain images appeared numerous times in contem- 
porary newspaper accounts and, like the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire of 1906 (the event with which it is most often compared), 
certain images of the flood’s aftermath became almost synony- 
mous with the event. 


[ess ARE REASONS FOR THE FAILURE of the St. Fran- 


This revisiting of the St. Francis Dam disaster provides an 
opportunity to view the cataclysm through lesser known and previ- 
ously unpublished images: photographs taken by stunned local 
residents and foolhardy sightseers; images included in govern- 
mental reports compiled by investigative agents; impromptu pho- 
tographs taken by exhausted rescue workers, and photographs 
only recently discovered in private collections. 
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Selected from a body of over 200 images, this study is intended 
to add a greater dimension to the existing historical record, helping 
to place, on a more human scale, the response to the unfathomable 
magnitude of water released in the dead of night on March 12. 
Unless indicated otherwise, the following photographs are from 
the collections of the Ventura County Museum of History & Art. 


Even now, some 67 years after the flood, researchers continue 
to examine an event that so dramatically changed the face of the 
land and irrevocably altered the course of people’s lives. 
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“Photographic Expedition,” March 20, 1928. Left to right: photographer 

“Bernie” Isensee; Deputy Sheriff Carl Wallace; photographer Leslie T. 
| White; unidentified guide; Charles E. Jewett. This group has just traveled 
| down to the end of the road from Powerhouse No. 1; the remainder of the 
| road was washed out. Photograph by Leslie T. White. 
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St. Francis Dam site, March 20, 1928. This image, taken at the same time as 
the cover photograph, indicates both photographers mentioned above were 
somtimes recording the same scenes during this “expedition,” perhaps in 

) an effort to achieve as complete a record as possible. Photograph by Leslie 
T. White. 
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ROUTE OF THE ST. FRANCIS DAM FLOOD 
) MARCH 12 & 13; 1928 \ 
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Map showing the destructive path of the 38,000 acre-feet of water released after 
the failure of the dam. 
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Illustration by Stephen Mulqueen, May 1990 
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View of dam construction from west abutment, ca.1925. 


“...the steps formed into the dam’s downstream face were construct- 
ed at a constant height, but with succeeding smaller steps, creating 
a situation wherein the step widths were unique to each elevation.” 


J. David Rogers 
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View of dam construction activities from downstream, ca.1925. 


“Pouring of concrete into the embryonic arch began early in August of 1924. 
At this time the principal water users of the Santa Clara Valley were still in 
ignorance of developments in the canyon. Several months elapsed before 
news of the dam penetrated to the Santa Clara River Association; and it was 
not until March 6,1925 that their hastily summoned engineer, C.E. Grunsky, 
arrived from San Francisco to view the project.” 

Charles Outland, Man-Made Disaster: The Story of St. Francis Dam 
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Edison Power Station No. 2 in final stages of construction, ca. 1920. 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 


“Rescue work by search light 3-13-28.” 
Courtesy Santa Paula Historical Society 
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“Scene near Harry Carey 
Ranch...water was 54 feet 
deep here.” 

Courtesy William C. Fairbank 


“Erosion scene near Carey 
Ranch, Saugus.” 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 
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Looking west from highway across former site of Castaic siding of 
Southern Pacific Railroad and Castaic Junction service station. 


Damage to road and pipelines, Castaic Junction area. 
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Santa Clara River bridge, south of Castaic Junction. 


“The main force of the flood struck the west end of the bridge...and carried 
away 240 feet of the bridge and all of the pile bents supporting it. A hundred 
feet or more of the bridge deck was thrown high on the west bank where it lay 
intact over 300 feet from where it was displaced.” 


Portion of bridge 250 feet downstream. 
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Above and below: Caravan of 6 cars crossing temporary pile trestle at Santa 
Clara River, south of Castaic Junction, after original bridge washed out (see 
previous page). “It was of first importance to bridge this gap so that the vari- 
ous utility reconstruction crews and relief forces could more readily reach 
points further down the stream...the crews worked until about 9 o’clock in the 
evening, completing the bridge in one day.” Photographs probably taken by 
Division of Highways’ work foreman; the automobiles pictured may have 
been among the first to cross the hastily built structure. March 1928. This and 
the previous quote from California Highways and Public Works (Spring 1928). 
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Devastation at Edison Company camp at Kemp 
railroad siding. Blue Cut visible at upper left. 
Courtesy Santa Paula Historical Society 


Edison vehicles at Kemp railroad siding. 
Courtesy Santa Paula Historical Society 
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View of Edison Company camp at Kemp railroad siding. 
Courtesy Santa Paula Historical Society 


Edison Company employee vehicles after cleanup. 
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“Detail of truss of Bardsdale Bridge [found] about 2.2 miles downstream.” 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 


Stucco house showing precise level of flood, Santa Paula area. 
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“House on Basolo Ranch.” Still standing, but just barely. 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 


“Stucco house, Santa Paula.” 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 
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Harvard Boulevard, Santa Paula. 
Courtesy Santa Paula Historical Society 
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“Los Angeles Cleanup [crews], Santa Paula. Sixteen men at work.” 
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Los Angeles policeman in front of houses on Harvard Boulevard, 
Santa Paula. Foreground shows footings of house washed away. 
Courtesy John Nichols 


Flood damage, Isbell School, Santa Paula, morning of March 13, 1928. 
Courtesy Santa Paula Historical Society 
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[Opposite page] 

James P. Fairbank, agricultural engineer, measuring 
erosion in the aftermath of the dam failure, March 1928. 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 


At the request of Governor Clement C. Young, Director 
B.H. Crocheron of the Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of California, initiated an investigation of damage to 
agricultural property caused by the flood from the St. Fran- 
cis reservoir, which covered approximately 24,000 acres. 
Committees representing the City of Los Angeles and the 
County of Ventura sought to locate a disinterested agency 
to survey the damage to agriculture, not to assign an exact 
monetary amount, but to collect and report all available per- 
tinent facts that would serve as a basis for final settlement 
by the City of Los Angeles. The Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice was chosen to undertake this survey. 


Warren R. Schoonover, a specialist in citriculture, was 
placed in charge of the survey and, utilizing a staff of 23, 
established six specialized field parties to survey specific 
aspects of the damage. This temporary office was located 
on the lower floor of the Ventura County Courthouse (now 
City Hall) Annex. The project took six weeks and produced 
380 reports. James P. Fairbank, Extension Agricultural 
Engineer, University of California, Davis (and the only spe- 
cialist from this UC campus) worked with J.B. Brown, 
Extension specialist in irrigation.* 


Covering sections of the damaged areas on foot and 
with measuring devices and camera in hand, Brown and 
Fairbank have left a very immediate historical record of the 
ground level effects of the dam failure and subsequent 
flood. 


Photographs, so identified, are provided by William C. 
Fairbank, son of James P. Fairbank, Extension Agricultural 
Engineer, Emeritus, University of California, Riverside. Cap- 
tions in quotes are as found on the backs of the images. 


*].B. Brown and J.P. Fairbank, “Some Aspects of the St. Fran- 
cis Flood Damage of Interest to Agricultural Engineers,” (N.p. 
[1928]), 13 pp.; “Extension Service to Survey Area,” Ventura Daily 
Free Press, May 27, 1928, 1. 
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“Erosion being filled from silt from orange grove.” Note driver’s face 
covered by cloth mask as a protection from silt dust. 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 


“Showing 18 inches of erosion in alfalfa field.” Man pictured is 
probably J.B. Brown, associate of James Fairbank. 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 
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“‘Whoopie’ 1-ton dump trucks are generally used to haul sand 
and silt from loader and shovel.” 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 


“The high depreciation of farm machinery.” 
Courtesy William C. Fairbank 
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“Spraying debris piles with oil to aid burning, Fillmore. Power sprayer fur- 
nished by [Calif.] State Dept. of Agriculture.” Because of the number of ani- 
mal carcasses and other decomposing material, it was necessary to dispose of 
these mounds as quickly as possible. Courtesy William C. Fairbank 


“A tractor that can not turn over.” Quip attributed to Page McKibben, agricul- 
tural machine specialist. Courtesy William C. Fairbank 
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Repair activity, Saticoy Bridge. 


“Shortly after four o’clock the flood reached the Saticoy Bridge and swiftly 
rose to a point where the flooring was submerged. Miraculously the old struc- 
ture stood the pounding, although a portion of the south approach was under- 
mined and threatened to wash out. For days this one way road would be the 


only route open to emergency traffic from Los Angeles.” 
Charles Outland, Man-Made Disaster: The Story of the St. Francis Dam 


AME IRIS ee 


Repair Activity, Saticoy Bridge. 
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Close-up of east abutment looking downstream, showing sections 1-5. 
Photograph taken by Bernard Isensee, March 1928. 
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Charles F. Outland, 
Local Historian 


by Abraham Hoffman 


E TERM “LOCAL HIS- 
TORIAN” carries a slight 
pejorative stain about it. ‘To 

some people it suggests parochial- 
ism, a musty antiquarian devotion 
to documenting every inch of a 
particular patch of ground with lit- 
tle distinction between the signifi- 
cant and the trivial. Of course, 
such impressions are unfair and 
inaccurate. In a positive sense, the 
local historian serves as a mason 
preparing the building blocks on 
which historical constructions are 
based. How often have readers 
been frustrated by a _ historian, 
writing in the grand manner, who 
fails to provide essential details? Courtesy Ventura County Museum of 
And how often do we wince at the iii siaed 
generalizations and inaccuracies of a scholar who doesn’t bother to 
get the facts straight at the local level? 


Local history may carry the elements needed to provide essen- 
tial background in describing events of broader significance. It may 
also tell a fascinating story of people, places, and times past. In pro- 
viding a sense of place, it anchors us as to where we are in helping 
to understand what was here before, and how time has changed the 
locality in which we now live. It may also serve as a caution for the 
future prospects of our locality as well. 


Charles FE Outland was a local historian, a lifelong resident of Ven- 
tura County, California. Born in the town of Santa Paula on August 30, 
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1910, Outland was raised on a farm family, and he remembered boy- 
hood trips with his father to town to get their horses shod. Outland’s 
father would give him ten cents as spending money. “That was always 
an adventure,” he recalled. “You could get a lot for 10 cents in those 
days.” Charles went to local schools and then attended Whittier Col 
lege. While a student at the college he became interested in flying and 
learned to fly in a Waco single-engine plane at Orange County’s 
Fullerton Airport. He never obtained a pilot’s license. “You did not 
need one in those days,” he said.! 


After additional work at Boston University, Outland returned to 
Ventura County and in 1933 married Harriet Roberts. For the next 
three decades he worked as a successful rancher in the Santa Paula 
area, growing walnuts, lemons, and flowers, establishing a long- 
time connection with the Burpee Seed Company. He also became 
interested in local history and began collecting books and primary 
source materials on Ventura County. Meanwhile, his brother 
George became a political science professor at Santa Barbara State 
College (now University of California, Santa Barbara ) and served 
two terms in Congress. 


Outland’s career as a local historian went into high gear in the 
1950s when he became actively involved in the affairs of the Ventura 
County Historical Society. He served two stints as a member of the 
society’s board of directors, from 1955 to 1964 and 1968 to 1971. Out- 
land was the first editor of the Ventura County Historical Society 
Quarterly, holding that post for nine years. In addition, he served on 
the society’s publications committee and supervised the publication 
of the society’s first book, The Letters of José Sevan, O.F.M., Mission 
San Buenaventura: 1796-1823. He also contributed twelve articles 
to the Quarterly, dealing with rare books on Ventura County and 
some of the notable events and people in the county’s history. 


While Outland was writing his articles for the quarterly, he was 
also doing research for a series of books solidly grounded in Ventu- 
ra County history. Between 1963 and 1975 he authored five books: 
Man-Made Disaster (1963), Ho for California: The Faulkner Letters, 
1875-1876 (1964), Mines, Murders & Grizzlies: Tales of California’s 
Ventura Back Country (1969), Stagecoaching on El Camino Real: 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, 1861-1901 (1973), and An Old Shoe- 
box (1975). His books combined research and narrative skill, 
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Courtesy Ventura County Museum of History & Art. 


resulting in authoritative history that was fascinating to read. 
Although he was writing local history, his books captured a wide 
audience. When Mines, Murders & Grizzlies was published, Auriel 
Douglas, his editor at Ward Ritchie Press, noted that newspapers in 
Chicago and New York had requested review copies. “T’m not at all 
especially interested in Ventura—nor am I a great Western fan,” 
she admitted, “but having read the book twice in the course of duty 
I believe I’m qualified to evaluate it and frankly I find it absolutely 
delightful.”? 


Man-Made Disaster, Outland’s first book, clearly indicated the 
importance of local history when placed in a larger context. Written 
in 1963 and revised in 1977, the book carried a weighty subtitle: 7he 
Story of St. Francis Dam, its place in Southern California’s water sys- 
tem, its failure and the tragedy of March 12 and 13, 1928, in the Santa 
Clara River Valley. The book dealt with far more than the failure ofa 
storage dam; it described the aggressive water plans of William Mul- 
holland and the City of Los Angeles as the city fought for and won its 
connection via aqueduct to the Owens River, 230 miles to the north. 
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As Los Angeles triumphed over the residents of Owens Valley in 
securing water rights and constructing the aqueduct, the city 
annexed huge chunks of adjacent communities that needed a reli- 
able water supply to survive—though survival meant surrendering 
to the growing metropolis of Los Angeles. To guard against possible 
future water shortages, Mulholland, chief engineer of the Los Ange- 
les Department of Water and Power, embarked on a program of con- 
structing dams to create reservoirs. One of these, the St. Francis 
Dam in San Francisquito Canyon, was begun in 1924 and completed 
in 1926. 


Outland’s research uncovered many forebodings of disaster 
concerning the dam. Scrupulously fair in his study, Outland noted, 
“These criticisms cannot be regarded as unique or a true portent of 
trouble. It is doubtful if any concrete dam has escaped this same 
kind of gossip that befell St. Francis, and the reason is not hard to 
find. It originates in a general ignorance of the fact that to some 
extent, cracks appear in all concrete, and that all dams have mea- 
surable seepage.”? 


The existence of the dam invited residents to joke about it as 
black comedy, and Outland described a number of examples of mor- 
dant humor. One man said to another at a Saugus cafe, “Well, good- 
bye Ed, I will see you again if the dam don’t break.” [p.50] This in 
early March. On March 10 Chester Smith and assistant damkeeper 
Jack Ely exchanged pleasantries at the dam. Smith jokingly asked, 
“Ely, what are you sons-of-guns going to do here, going to flood us 
out down below?” Ely replied in mock seriousness, “We expect this 
dam to break any minute!”! 


In his research Outland did not come across the prediction by 
Frederick Finkle that the St. Francis Dam would fail. F inkle, an 
electrical engineer, had long been on record against the city’s con- 
struction of the aqueduct, and he had served as a constant gadfly 
irritating the LADWP. When it came to the St. Francis Dam, he 
opposed locating the dam at the chosen site. In a report to the Santa 
Monica Anti-Annexation Committee, Finkle said that if the dam 
were “kept full for any length of time” it would “unquestionably 
fail.”° 


The dam’s failure just before midnight on March 12, 1928, result- 
ed in the second worst tragedy in California history, exceeded only 
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by the 1906 San Francisco earthquake in the number of lives lost. In 
the preface to the book Outland noted that the earthquake “was an 
Act of God, while the second can properly be termed an Act of Man.” 
He also observed that whereas the San Francisco earthquake is well 
known, the St. Francis Dam tragedy “has been allowed to decay into 
historical wreckage as shattered as the ill-fated dam itself.”° Out- 
land’s goal was to place the tragedy in historical context, to do so with 
the best investigative research he could bring to the topic. 


Chapters XII and XIII of Man-Made Disaster examined the vari- 
ous theories as to why the dam failed. Some half dozen commis- 
sions were appointed by various government entities to determine 
the causes of the dam failure. The Los Angeles County District 
Attorney’s office, Los Angeles City Council, Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power, California Railroad Commission, and the 
Ventura County Board of Supervisors all retained engineers to 
come up with reasons for the disaster. Even Governor George W. P. 
Hunt of Arizona sent an investigator, though Outland observed that 
Hunt’s action was politically motivated. After viewing the conclu- 
sions of the various commissions, Outland himself concluded that 
the dam’s failure began with a break at the east abutment caused by 
“a huge slide action with a mighty lateral thrust that carried away 
those portions of the dam nearest the mountain.” [p.198] And at the 
end of the book he accepted Mulholland’s confession of guilt, quot- 
ing his words at the Los Angeles Coroner’s Inquest: “Don’t blame 
anybody else, you just fasten it on me,” said Mulholland. “If there is 
an error of human judgment, I was the human.” 


Outland wanted to be sure that his manuscript was as free as pos- 
sible from historical inaccuracies. He provided a copy to Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power officials to have it checked for any 
factual errors. He was particularly interested in obtaining as accu- 
rate a figure as possible on the total number of dead and missing. 
“Mr. Outland has showed every evidence of wishing to be factual and 
objective in his coverage,” noted one official, “recognizing the possi- 
bility of his emotional coloring of the information by reason of his 
long residence in Santa Paula and personal recollections of the hor- 
ror of the flood in his community.” The DWP made several sugges- 
tions which he accepted. Outland, of course, reserved issues of 
judgment for himself.® 
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The Arthur H. Clark Company accepted Outland’s manuscript 
for inclusion as Volume III of its Western Lands and Water Series. On 
its publication Man-Made Disaster received lengthy reviews in the 
California historical journals and a good number of California 
newspapers. I'wo reviews in particular generated considerable dis- 
cussion because of the people chosen to read and review the book. 
The reviewers for the California Historical Society Quarterly, the 
publication of the California Historical Society, and Southern Cali- 
fornia Quarterly, published by the Historical Society of Southern 
California, had both been involved in the efforts to compensate the 
Ventura County victims of the disaster. 


Peirson Hall, a Federal District Court judge, was a member of 
the Los Angeles City Council at the time of the tragedy. Writing in 
California Historical Society Quarterly, Hall stated that Outland 
“has indeed done a remarkable job in his book describing the need 
for the dam, the building of it, its destruction, and the investiga- 
tions which followed the failure of the dam. It has taken a prodi- 
gious amount of digging among old records and newspaper reports.” 
Hall focused on the third section of the book, dealing with the city’s 
efforts to help clean up, rehabilitate, and pay all victim claims. He 
pointed out that as a member of the Los Angeles City Council, he 
and his fellow Council member, Douglas F oster, had convinced 
City Attorney Jess Stephens to change his mind about whether the 
city could or should pay out any money until the legal liability for 
the dam was established. Hall also expressed his own opinion that 
the dam had been dynamited, “but I think whoever did it, perished 
in the flood.”? 


Former Municipal Court Judge Lucius P. Green, reviewing the 
book in Southern California Quarterly, also took the opportunity to 
present his own recollections of the disaster. “This book presents a 
lively and highly interesting account by description and photogra- 
phy of the apprehension and fears felt by many for the safety of the 
dam, by accounts from the few survivors immediately following its 
collapse, and speculation as to the cause of the dam’s failure.” 


Having made this positive statement, Green proceeded to devote 
the remainder of the review to severe criticism of Chapter XI, as Hall 
had done in his review, but with quite different conclusions. Green 
had served in 1928 as First Assistant City Attorney to City Attorney 
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Stephens. Picking at minor points in the book, Green argued that the 
City Attorney’s office did not need to be persuaded by anyone (Hall 
claimed that Stephens was informed by William C. Mathes, then a 
young attorney living in Councilman Foster’s apartment building, of 
the legal statute by which the city could pay out claims, “sufficient to 
convince the city attorney to change his mind”). According to Green, 
the problem was presented “to Stephens and his staff for solution 
and they provided the answers.” He made much of Outland's 
description of the work of the Committee of Fourteen, a joint effort of 
the City of Los Angeles and Ventura County to settle claims and 
investigate the causes of the disaster, by stating that the two commit- 
tees were independent entities and that no Committee of Fourteen 
had ever existed by that name. 


Green also expressed his own views on the cause of the dam 
failure, arguing in favor of evidence presented by the plaintiffs at 
the one lawsuit that went to a jury. This was the theory that water 
seepage had produced extreme stresses on the dam’s foundation.’° 


Outland was an outspoken person, and he did not take Judge 
Green’s criticisms passively. He fired off a seven-page, single-spaced 
typewritten letter to his publisher, Arthur H. Clark, Jr., delineating 
the shortcomings of Green’s review. To Green’s denial of the exis- 
tence of the “Committee of Fourteen,” Outland asserted, “At no 
place in his ‘review’ does Mr. Green make a more glaring misstate- 
ment of the facts than when he says there was no Committee of Four- 
teen or Joint Reparations Committee as such, and that all decisions 
were made by Los Angeles.” He pointed out that Ventura County 
would hardly stand by passively while Los Angeles made all the deci- 
sions. “Mr. [Charles C.] Teague, the fine group of men that assisted 
him, and the people of the Santa Clara Valley were not pawns that 
could be pushed around by the potentates, legal or otherwise, of the 
City of Los Angeles.” And on he went for another six pages." 


Art Clark agreed with the points raised by Outland but advised 
him that if he wanted to write a rebuttal letter to Green’s review, he 
should condense his arguments to no more than 500 words or so. 
Outland managed to boil down his criticisms to three and a half 
pages, but Doyce Nunis, editor of Southern California Quarterly, 
declined to print the rebuttal as a matter of editorial policy. Nunis 
instead offered to forward a copy of Outland’s letter to Judge Green 
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or else for Outland to write Green personally. Apparently Outland 
decided not to bother, but he did write to Peirson Hall expressing 
his appreciation of the positive review in California Historical Soci- 
ety Quarterly. The lengthy letters exchanged between Outland and 
Clark, and between Outland and Hall, indicate that much more 
remained to be discussed and investigated regarding the failure of 
the St. Francis Dam.?2 


It was in a sense unfortunate that Man-Made Disaster was re- 
viewed in the state’s two major historical journals by men who felt the 
need to state their own involvement and viewpoints rather than give 
the book a more objective evaluation. Historians of California history 
gave a more dispassionate analysis and generally had positive com- 
ments. Professor John E. Baur, writing in the Journal of American 
History, observed, “Readers will find this work both an unusual 
bypath of western history and a new dimension of California’s story, 
for this incident was southern California’s worst disaster. They will 
agree with the author that the evidence is in many ways unsatisfacto- 
ry, though this is by far the best account, and probably the only possi- 
ble one, after thirty-six years.” 


Richard D. Batman agreed with Baur’s favorable review. “As a 
result of Outland’s careful use of all available sources, plus his abili- 
ty to write clearly on both a narrative and technical level, this work 
stands as magnificent contribution to California history,” he wrote 
in Journal of the West. And John W. Caughey, considered the dean 
among California historians, noted that thirty-five years had to pass 
before “we had anything that would pass for a thorough study of 
this dam, its collapse, and the horror thus unleashed. Charles Out- 
land of Santa Paula is the historian...”15 


Green’s criticism’s were an exception to the generally favorable 
reviews of Man-Made Disaster. The book became an instant and 
authoritative classic, the major work on the subject, and no competi- 
tors to say otherwise. Outland, however, was unsatisfied. Green had 
proved him incorrect in his stating that no lawsuits had been filed 
against Los Angeles, and Outland himself had been frustrated by the 
unavailability of critical research materials. The publication of Man- 
Made Disaster, however, resulted in both a dividend and a challenge 
for Outland. Suddenly people who had remained silent since the 
tragedy expressed a willingness to share their knowledge. Untapped 
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sources now became available. Outland realized that he had a new 
job on his hand: to revise his book and include the new sources of 
information.?® 


Meanwhile, Outland was working on several other projects. 
His edition of the letters of George and Roda Faulkner, Ho for Cali- 
fornia: The Faulkner Letters, 1875-1876, was published in a limited 
edition of 150 copies by the Arthur H. Clark Company. Another 
major contribution, Mines, Murders and Grizzlies, came out in 1969 
as a joint publication of the Ward Ritchie Press and the Ventura 
County Historical Society. In 1973, Outland’s Stagecoaching on El 
Camino Real was published as the ninth volume in the Clark Com- 
pany’s American Trail Series, and in 1975 An Old Shoebox was pub- 
lished. 


During this time Outland was also working on his revision of 
Man-Made Disaster. To make time for his projects, he resigned 
from the editorial committee of the Ventura County Historical Soct- 
ety Quarterly which he had headed since 1950. “The Officers and 
Directors of the Society expressed their appreciation of Mr. Out- 
land’s nine years of work which has made the Quarterly such a suc- 
cess,” ran the editorial note in the Quarterly's May 1964 issue.!’ He 
did come back in October 1968 for another stint on the editorial 
board which lasted three years. 


Outland’s revision of the book was finally published in 1977, in 
time to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the failure of the St. Francis 
Dam. By then the 1963 edition was long out of print. Most of the 
1977 edition remained unchanged as far as the basic story line 
went. Outland added material, and in some instances eliminated a 
paragraph here and there, but the overall effect was an enhanced 
version rather than a revised book. Outland took the opportunity of 
the new edition “to correct the few errors committed in the first edi- 
tion and to offer more definitive account of the tragedy, although it 
is suggested here that a definitive account in the true sense of that 
word will never be entirely possible.” 


Without naming Green, Outland admitted the error of saying 
that no lawsuit ever went to a jury. “The writer apologizes for the 
mistake but refuses to blush, in view of the fact that the four-page 
review [in Southern California Quarterly] contained a number of 
errors.” [p.9] Outland thus had his revenge against the sole nega- 
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tive review of the first edition. He also expressed his appreciation to 
Peirson Hall not only for Hall’s analytical review but for the lengthy 
letter Hall had sent Manuel Servin, editor of California Historical 
Society Quarterly, a copy of which had been given to Outland. Out- 
land quoted extensively from this letter in Chapter XII." 


The main revisions and additions to the book came in Chapter 
VII, in adding new eyewitness descriptions of the terrible path of 
the flood, and in Chapter XI, “Investigating the Failure,” and Chap- 
ter XIII, “A Gathering of Clues.” Essentially Outland retained his 
original conclusions, buttressed now by documentation lacking for 
the earlier edition. He dismissed the idea of sabotage, a view held 
by Mulholland and others that the dam might have been dynamit- 
ed, though he blamed city officials for covering up many of the 
details surrounding the city’s response to the dam’s failure. His 
conclusions on how and why the dam failed remained substantially 
the same. Outland added an epilogue, “Some Pregnant Questions,” 
which more than anything else indicated that questions of causes, 
blame, and inconsistent descriptions might forever remain open- 
minded. These included speculations on possibly biased testimo- 
ny, retracted statements, possible intimidation, perhaps even 
bribery. But at this point Outland implied that his investigation into 
the disaster had gone about as far as it could go, until such time in 
the future as documents held by the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power might be made available.” 


The appearance of a new edition of Man-Made Disaster generat- 
ed another round of reviews, these all generally favorable. William 
Kahrl in California History expressed frustration at Outland’s han- 
dling of the sabotage question but said the book “makes for exciting 
reading and the best kind of revelatory history.”2! R. Coke Wood in 
Pacific Historian called it “a fascinating book even though tragic, and 
should be read by everyone interested in California history.” F 
Ross Peterson in Western Historical Quarterly observed, “It is a sig- 
nificant addition to the historiography of both dams and disasters.” 
David Cummings, a geology professor at Occidental College, sup- 
plied a geological and engineering opinion for the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of Engineering Geologist. “This classic book should be read by 
every engineering geologist and civil engineer,”he said. “It is a care- 
ful exposition ofa disaster that might have been averted.” 
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Man-Made Disaster was now solidly set as required reading for 
every student of California history. Local newspapers also publi- 
cized the new edition, and the Santa Clarita Historical Society made 
plans for the fiftieth anniversary observance of the tragedy, includ- 
ing the dedication of a marker at the dam site. Ironically, nature 
took a hand in preventing the ceremony as a major rain storm made 
it impossible for the observance to be held on the anniversary date. 


With Man-Made Disaster finally completed, Outland set to work 
on a revised edition of Mines, Murders and Grizzlies, published in 
1986,and Sespe Gunsmoke, an investigation into the murder of Ventu- 
ra County rancher Thomas W. More in 1877, a book that would be 
published posthumously. 7° 


Throughout his writing career Outland maintained an active 
interest in Ventura County history through his work in the histori- 
cal society publications and promotion of local history in county 
schools, museums, and libraries. He served as a member of the 
Ventura County Cultural Heritage Board, and in 1984 the Ventura 
County Board of Supervisors named him the county’s official histo- 
rian. In 1980 the American Association for State and Local History 
honored him with a Certificate of Commendation for his “historical 
contributions to the history of Ventura County.””° 


Outland also presented materials and books he had collected to 
the Ventura County and City Library as the Charles Outland Collec- 
tion. In what surely was a labor of love, he indexed the Ventura Coun- 
ty newspapers for the years 1871-1915.”" His interest in history 
extended beyond the borders of his beloved county, as for many 
years he was a corresponding member of the Los Angeles Corral of 
Westerners, presenting a lecture to the Corral in January 1960 on his 
research into the St. Francis Dam failure. “Mr. Outland, a rancher of 
Santa Paula, lived through the disaster, and was able to give a rare 
and intimate glimpse of the monstrous tragedy which Los Angeles 
City would do anything to forget,” reported Branding Iron, the Cor- 
ral’s publication. “His exhaustive study of the affair was quickly indi- 
cated in his informative and interesting paper, and the illustrative 
slides which accompanied the lecture made the whole subject come 
to life. As indicative of the deep interest of his audience, Mr. Outland 
was kept overtime by an almost continuous barrage of questions.” 
In addition, Outland contributed “Some Ventura County Rarities” to 
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Outland titled this 1975 photo “The Ventura County Chargé 
d’Affaires in Cut and Shoot, Texas.” Courtesy Robert Clark. 


the March 1966 issue of Branding Iron. He assessed rare books deal- 
ing with Ventura County’s history, calling for “a formal listing and 
noting of her bibliographical heritage,” justified by the county’s con- 
tinuing growth.” 


Outland died on March 21, 1988, at age seventy-seven. His 
interest in local history remained vital to the end as he was putting 
the finishing touches on Sespe Gunsmoke, published jointly by the 
Arthur H . Clark Company and the Ventura County Historical Soci- 
ety in 1991. One reviewer called it “a fitting capstone to his 40 years 
of research into local history.”*° | 


Charles F Outland devoted himself to local history—the people 
and events of Ventura County. Yet his work is read and enjoyed for 
the quality of his storytelling, his insight and dedication to the pur- 
suit of that most elusive of truths, historical fact. Perhaps it is fitting 
to conclude this essay with an observation made by Auriel Douglas, 
Outland’s editor on Mines, Murders, & Grizzlies: “You wouldn’t feel 
that Memotrs of Hecate County should sell only in Hecate County, 
would you?”?! 
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